R-WALD, Cassia Sylva. 
: sit 


-VLIE, Flevam. 
EN, Heudena. 
LNOK, Hevesia. 
Alexodunum. 


HIDVEGH. Joannis Pons. 
ke oer ema 
HIES 0 


BY : 
HILDBURGHAUSEN, Hilpershusia. 
IM, Ascalin —— Hildesia. 


HILDESHEDM, Asal 
HIMMELSKRON, Coli-orone. 
HINDMEND, Etymander. 
HIRSAU, Hirsaugia. 
HIRSCHBE 


‘RG, in Silesia, Cervimontium. 


HIRSCHBERG, in Reuss, Cervimontiumad Salum. | 


HIRSCHBERG, Cervimontium Westfaliz. 
HIRSCHBERG, in Bohemia, Dona. 
HIT, Idicara. 
HITA, Cesada. 
HITZACKER, Hizgera, Hidonisager. 
HJO, Hiovia. 
HOANG-HO, Bautisus. 
Chobah. 


HOBA, 
HOCKERLAND, Hocheria. 


AUTH, Alta Mauta. 
oe Albipolis. 
RT, Altovadum. 
a ten igh “7 i am 
ORERW ARTH, ta Speen 
HOLEN, H 
yon Hollandia. 
HOLLENSTEDT, i ¥ 
HOLME, Insula Dei. 
HOLSTEIN, Holsatia. 
HOLY ISLAND, Insula sancta. 
‘HONFLEUR, Honflevius, Honfloriam. 
HONNECOURT, Hunnicuria. 


HUNNINGEN, 


Hunesgonia, — AY) 


HUSUM, Hosemum. 
HUTALIDSCH, Utus, 
HUY, Huum. 

HUYTS, Arx Britannica. 
HWEEN, Huena. 
HYDRA, Hydrea. 
HYERES, Arce. 


IASZAG, Iazygia. 
IAUER, Iavoria. } 
IBERIAN SEA, Hispaniensis Oceanus. 
IBNE, Jabne. 

IBRIM, Primis Magna. 
IBSON, Hisoris. 

IBU RAR, Cibyra Minor 
IBURG, Juberg. 
ICBOROW, Iciani. 
ICELAND ‘BEA, Deucaledonius Oceanus. 
ICHTIMA, Stenimachum. 
IDANHA- 'A-VELHA, Egiditania, Equitania 
IDICE (L’), Idex. 

IDRIA, Idrizza. © 
IDRO, Edrani, Idvrinim. 
IDRO, Lacug Edrinus. 
IENISA 5 at mm), Ezerus. 


TREN col 


IEEE, Bibium. 


IGLsi A iin 


lovia, Neocomium. 
TGUZUE. Une. 
IKSWORTH, | Icenorum Oppidum. 


ILA, 
ILCH ER, Iscalis, Ischalis. 
ILGIUN, EL YULOO, 
ILHA-DEL-FU Ignium lunales :* 
ILIGA, E 
ILKLEY, Olicana, 

ILL, Licia. 
ILL, or Ext, _ Elsa, Alfa, aanrrss 


ILLE, Insul 
ILLER, 


Monasterifii. 
yeas’ 
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, Hibernia. 
TRISH SEA, Hibernicum Mare. 
IRNIS, Jornacum. 
I8S-BARTEH, Baris. 
ISCA, Escamus, Escus. 
ISCHA, Escua 


SEN (the river), Isinisca, 
Iseus, Sebinus Lacus. 


ISER, Tee or Isar (the Bavarian river), Isara, Urusa. 
ISE Isara. 

ISE HM, Iserionia. 

fe pce ag Aisernia, Esernia. 


ISLA “ia 


ISLE- FRANCE, Insula Francim. 
ISLE-DE-MAIR, Immadras. 
ISLE-DEL-AYRE, Mira. 

ISLE-DU-LYS, 

ISLE-DU. 

ISLE-RN-ALBIGEO g Rae 
ae (L’), Ictium “sme Castel- 


ISLE ROUSSE, Tsola-Rossa. 
Scombraria. 


ie beast Oyelate 


YY, Iberium, 
IXWORTH, Icenorum Opi 


Se 


JACA, Edulius Mons. 

JAEN, Flavium, Gienna, Gienum. 

Pein ae 
an 

JAHEL, Alyi. 

JAICZE, Gaitia, Jaitza. 

JATIX, Daix. 

JAKOVO, Psophis. 

J ALOWA, Sestus. 

JALTA, Galata. 

JAMAGOROD, Jama. 

JAMBO, eeatanss, 


Wor Jauers, Gemmacum, Gemmatinin, ut 


JAPAN, coo 

armMassus. eA 
JARECCA, Hare. reayt 
JARGEAU, or Genoxav, Gargogilum. it 4 
J AROMIERZ, Jaromirium. 


| JASSY, Jassium, Jassiorum Dacorum Manicipiam, 


Petrodava. 
JATHRIB, Latrippa. 
JATI, Bathys. 
JATIVA, Sactabis. 
JAUE Jauravia, Juravia, 
JAVO Andesidum. 
JEDDO, Jedum. Seek aD 
JEDEREN, Jadrensis Regio. eae 
JEGNI-SALA, Salmorus. Sag 
JEHUDIEH nee SKA 
JENI-KOI, 
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JUNG-BUNZLAU, asaiek eas Novum. 




















-JUNNAN, Junnania. KARASU, Nestus. Te 
JUNQUERA, Juncavia. KARAT, Ocorura. : y Ate ae 
JURA, Gerontia. KAR- DANAH, Beleus. ; tn 
JUREKIAM-LADIK, Laodicea Combusta. KARE, Arachotus. Risk 
JURJURA, Ferratus Mons. KAREM, Charax Pasini. ia 
JUTERBOCK, Jutrebocum. KARITHENE ors ons Browtheatel: fi 
JUTLAND, Cartris. KARITHENE, a deal 
J UTLAND, anv SCHLESWICK, Chersonesus Cim- | KARK, Carcha. De 
brica, Jutia. KARKEND, Para. pias 
JUVIA, Ivia, Nabius, Juvia. KARKUF, Sittace. 


KARLE-SATZAK, Etolia Adjecta. 
KARLINGFORD, Buvindumn. 


ee Oe Oe eS ee 


K KARLSBAD, Therme Caroline. 
KARMELIS, Gaugamela. ° 
« KAADEN, or Kapey, Cadanum. KARNICOBAR, gathu Demonos se. Santi 
Eulisia. KARNTHEN, Carinthia. 
KABAS, KAROLY, Carolium. 
KAFAR-TUTHA, Maurorum Castra. KARPFEN, Carpona. 


KAFFERLAND, Caffraria. 


KARRAK, Moba, Kir Moab. 
KAHEM, A 
KAHLENBERG, ¢ Cetius Mons, Mons Calvas. 


KARS, in Asiatic Turkey, Chorsa, Carse. ! 
KARS, in Egypt, Nicopolis. 
KARST, Carujadius. 

KARTPURT, Ziata. 

KARTZEN, Casurgis. 

'S, Camina. KASALMAK, Iris. 

KAIRWAN, Vicus Augusti. KASANKA, Casancius. , 
KAISAR, Carissa. 











KASCHEM, Cana. 
KASCON, Cogmonos. 
KASEMIESCH, Eleutherus. 

‘ KASMARE, Cwsareopolis, Cesareo-Foram. 
~ KAISERSTUHL, Cesaris Tribunal, Forum Tiberi. | KASPIAN SEA. See Casrian Sea. ei 
KAISERSWERTH, Cwsaris Insula, Cresaris Verda, | KASSR-ANTAR, Hazor. 
KAKOSIA, Thisbe. KASTANIA, Castana. , 
KALAB KASTRAVAN, Climax. Ee AER 

KATHOLIKON, Stymphalus. PrN 
KATIEH (Et), Cassius Mons. 
KALAT-EL-NEDSJUR, Neocwsarea. KATO-ACHAIA anp APANO-ACHATA, Phare: 
KALBA, Cabana. KATRINA, Colonia Diensis, Dion. : 7 
KALEMON, Calamos. : KATTEGAT. See Carrecar. VF 
KALENHUYSEN, Calon. KATTENBERGERDORF, Citium. 
. KALINGA-PATAM, Dandagula. KATZBACH, Cattus. 
KALASCH, Calisia, Canisia. KATZENELNBOGEN. Sce Cusine debiobdili 3 : 
KALLAMA, apeente: c 


KALLIVIA, 
KALLUND WORE, Catton, 
KAWIK, Chalus. 
KALMIUS, Lycus. KAYST, Kisdemum, 
KALPAKI, Orchomenus. KEBRINAZ, Cremna. 
KALYMNO, Galymna. KECH, Nautaca. 
Demetrias. 


KAMEH, Malamantus. 
SAMouTe) ‘ora Caininiciam. 


K. Rira. 
Cambus. 



















KERKA, Tilium. 

KERKT, Carmania Deserta. 
KERLBURG, Gerulata. 
KERMAN, Carmania. * 
KERMAN, Carmana. 
KERPEN, "Carpio. 

KERRAH, Choas 
KEPSCHOWA, aan: 
KERTSCH, Panticapea. 
KERZERS, Ad Carceres, 
KESCHIN, Erésthe. 
KESCHING, Blia Flavia Cxsarea, Germanicum, 
KESSEL, Castellum Menapiorum. 
KESTENHOLZ, Castinetum. 
KESTEREN, Castra Herculis. 
KESWICK, Causenne. 
KETSKEMET, Aigopolis. 
KEUPRELI, Europus ad Axium. 
KHABUR, Centrites. 
KHORREM-ABAD, Corbiena. 
KIADA-BURUN, Thynias. 
KIDJEH, Chodda. 

KIDONIA, Heraclea Molidis. 
KIEF Chiovia. 

KIEIDANI, Cajodunum. 


KILLIS, 
RILMALON Killocia. 
RE, Jernus. 


ILMORE Chilmoria, 
KIMBOLTON, Cinnibantum. 
KINGSTOWN, Regi giopolis. 


KINNESEDY, Cola tb, Teal, 


KIEL, Suevonis Montis, Sevomons. 


OCHEL, jacas. 
KOCHEL-SEE, Covdilanediie Sinus. ° 
KOCHER, Cocharus. 
KOCKEL, Coveliacus. 
KOCKELBURG, Kukoliensis Comitatus. 
KODSHA-SHEHR, Nacoleia. 
KOEBEN, Cobena. 
KOECHERSBERG, Concordia. 
KOEGE, Congia. 
KOEVAR, Covandemate Districtus. 
KOFEL, or Covoro, Claustrum Cubali. 
KOHLENWALD, —— Sylva. 
KOLA, Cola Lapporw 
KOLOKYTHIA ‘au. or), Laconicus sino, 
KOLOSCH, Colosia. 
KOLOTSCHA, Colocia. 
KOLSUM, Clysma. 
KONDINSK, Condora. 
KONG, Mandras. 
KONGEN, Condate. 
KON-HISSAR, Coro 
ee my onl Regine, Regino ere 
ecium. 
KONIGSBERG, Mons Regius, Regiomontum. 
KONIGSFELDEN, Campus Regius. ~ 
KONIGSHOF, Curia Regis ad yma : 
KONIGSHOFEN, Curia ‘ 
KONIGSHOFEN-IM-G SFELDE, S Curia Regia 
in arvis. 
KONIGSLUTTER, Luttera Regia, 
KONIGSMACHERN, Machera Regis. - 
KONIGSSAAL, Aula Regia. 
a ld Mons Comianus. 
KONIGSTEIN, Lapi “ ius. 
KONIGSW ART, 
KONIGSW INTER, ona Regia. — 
KONKUN, Gogana. 
KONTSHUK- SCHEKINESCH, Regio. 
KOPENHAGEN. See Corennacen, 
KOPING, inga. 
KORADSCHE, Cherseus. 
KORNA, Didigua. 
KOROM, ar 
KOROS, Ch 
KOROS-BA YA. “Chrysii Auraria. 
KOSCHING, Kesching. 
KOSEL, Coselia. 





LAMBACH, Lambacum. 



















KUDROS, : eel Eri 

, Erineo. 
: RURFHAUREN, Kiphbusanas Mons. LAMBRO, Lambrus. » siti 
F eorerein Cussenacum. LAMEGO, Lama, Lameca, Lamecum. 
F IN, Albianuin. LAMINA, Homolium. | 
KUILENBURG, Caruo. LAMPADOSA, Lopadusa. 





LAMPTA, Vobrix. 
LAMUZO, Lamotis. 










LANCEROTTH, Lancellotta. 


KUMIS, i LANARK, Curia. } 
hi KUNDWIC, Poecessa. LANCAN, Dorias. « } 
b KUNSELYSEG, Canornm Sedcs. LANCASTER, Alione, Lancastria, i 


KUPFERBERG, Cuprimontiam ad Alimonam. ; 
KUPFERBERG, Cuprimontium. LANCESTON, Fanum St. Stephani. ee 
KUPFERBERG, in Sweden, Cuprimontium Ges- | LANCIANO, Anxanum. 
tricie. LAND (Saxon), Fundus Regius Saxonicus, | 
KUPFERBERG, in Bohemia, Cuprimontium Bohe- | LAND-OB-DER-ENS, Austria Superior. 




































num. 
LANGUEDOC, Langedocia, Coolant. 
LANGUES, Lange. 
LANNOY, Sap mse Alnetum, - 
LANQUABT, , Langarus. 

U, Eleus. 


LACEDOGNA. See Cepoawa. 


_ LACH, Lacensis Abbatia. 

a 
LACOSTA-RUFARIA, Rufrm. 

5 jURG, Lobdunum, Lapekennins 


Latronum Insule. 
Axineces. 









* 










mix, LAND-UNTER-DER-ENS, Austria Inferior. H 
KUPFERBERG, Cuprimontium Hermionum: LANDAFF, Fanum ad Taffom. 
KUPH, Emma. LANDAU, Landavia, Landavium. i 
Fae oa LANDEN, Lande. 
a Vi, Hamaxitus. LANDERNEAU, Landericiacum. 
ie KURDEN, Carduchi. LANDES (Pay DES), Landarum Tractus, Ager Byr | 
F Candriaces. ticus, Lande. J 
KURYMA, Carsidava. LANDI, Landorum Status. | 
KUTAIS. See Corais. . 'LAND'S END (Tue), Belerium, Prom. Antives: Ht 
KUTSCHAK, Palmata. teum. | 
KUTTENBERG, Cutna. LANDSHUT, Consuanetes, Landishutum. atic 
rik KYLE, Coila, Covalia. LANDSKRON ‘A, Coronia. =) eae! 
ve KYLL, Celbis. URG, Reeabacaee, neburgums 
i LANGEAG, Langi il 
p . LANGENARGEN, Atpanedin } 
L LANGENSALZA, Longosalissa. j 
fe LANGENZENN, Cenna. 
f : LANGETS, Langesinm. : 
| ' Wa (Le) | bapard Vy LANGOR’ Atinte Alinge 
i 4 ensis Tractus., Alingo, A us portus, . ; 
. LAC-DE-LOCATA, Sordice. LANGRES, omatunum, Andemantunum, | ; 
4 
1 









LAGALNIK, 
LAGER-THAL. ‘an Vallis, 

na 
LAGHETTO, R Lacus. 
LAGNY. 


eee ee, 
AGO DL OLENA co Festa: 
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‘Langinga, Lavinga. 
re or Lugano, Lacus Cerusius. 
LAUIS, Junianum. 
LAURAGUAIS, Lauriacus, Lauriacensis Ager. 
LAURANA, Lauranum. 
LAUSANNE, Lan re 
LAUSITZ, Lusati. 
LAUTREC, oo 
LAUWER-SEE, Labacus Sinus. 
LAVAGNA, Entella. 
LAVAGNA, Lavania. 
LAVAL, Vallis Guidonis. 
LAVANT, Laventus. 
LAVADR, Vaurum. 
LAVEDAN, Levitania. 
LAVELLO, Labellum. 
LAVEMUNDE, Laventina, Ostium Laventi. 
» LAVIERS, Latverum. 
LAVINO, Labinius. 
LAWERS, Labacus. 
LAYBACH, See Lamacn. 
LAYE, Ledia. 
LEBAN, Lebona. 
LEBEDIGLI, Lebedus. 
LERER-THAL, Leporacensis Vallis. 
LEBIDA s Magna. 
LEBRIJA, or Leparxa, Nebrissa. 
LECCE, Aletinm. 
LECCE, Hydruntina Provincia. 
3 Sh Geen Ta 
v1), Comacenus Lacus. 


| LEUCA 


LEOPOLDSTADT, Leopoldinum. 
LEPANTO, Naupactus. # 
LEPANTO, Corinthiacus Sinus, 
LEPT, Electra. 

LERICE, Erycis, Portus Ericus. 
LERIDA, Herda. 

LERINIAN ISLANDS, Lerioes. 
LERIZ, Leros. 

LERMA, Libarna. 

LERO, Leria. 

LERS, Lertius. 

LESCAR, Beneharnum, Lascara Bearnensinm 
LESCHE, Letia, Lieta. 
LESCHES, Vologatis. 

LESER, Lesura. 

LESIGNAN, Lesiniacum. 
LESINA, aoa Pharia. - 
LESINA’ , Pantanus. 
LESUZ. Colonia Libisosanoram, 
LETIN i 

LETTE, Labora: 

LETTEN, Lettia, Littia. 
LETTERE, Letteranum, Lyctere. 
LEUBUS, Leobusiom. 

Leocata. 

LEUCOS, Glauchus, Glaucus. 
LEUDESDORF, Landulfesdorf. 
LEUK, Leucia. 

LEUKERBAD, Leucenses Therma, 
LEUSE, Letusa. 

LEUTKIRCH, Ectodurum. 
LEUTMERITZ, Litomericium, Litomerium, 


LEUWARDEN, Leovardia. 
LEVADIA, Lebadea. 
LEVAGNA, Lebonia. 
LEVANT (iste > Hype 
LEVANTA, Castellum 
LEVENZO, Bucceina. 
LEVIG. Levico. 
LEVITHO, Lebinthus. 





LIGNY, Lign Ligniacum. STN rate aa 
LILIENFELD, Gomplliiumn, ‘ LOHE, ; Wear hi asin OATS 
E, Juliobona. | LOING f oh dinghy yin 


LILLERS, Lilertium, Lillerium.’ LOTR i 
}, Lilloa. gt ye pas ays 






LOMAGNE, Leomania. 
earioe ter ccd 
’ r, 

LOMBEZ, Bienen, Lombarium. ; 
LONDON, Augusta Trinobantium, Londinum. 
LONDONDERRY, Londino Deria. - } 
LONDONDERRY, Robertum. 1b 
LONGFORD, Longofordia. 
LONGO-SARDO, Tibula. 
LONGWY, Longo-Vicus. ; 
LONJUMEAU, Longum Gemellum. 
LONS-LE-SAULNIER, Ledum Salarium, Ledo Sa- 

linarius. foe 
LONSEE, Ad Lunam, mt 
LONTEL, Luna. : , 






LIMNE-STIVA "aiiylice. 


LIMOGES, Augustoritam, Lemovicum. 
Lemovicensis Provincia, Lemovices. 




















LORCA, Ilorci. 
LORCH, Laureacum, Lauracense Monasterium. 
LORCH, Colonia Aureliana Lauracensis. 
LORETTO, Fanum Marie Lauretang, 
LORGOE, Lara. ; 

LORGUES, Leonicx. 

LORI, Pelorus. 

LORRIS, Loriacum. 

LOSA, Ludosia. 

LOSCHANZ, Losontium. 

LOSERE, Lesora. 

LOS-SANTOS, Sentice. 

LOT, Oltis, Loda. 













LIPSO, oe ey LOTHIAN, Laudania. 

LIPSOCATALIA, Psyttala. LOUA, Garra. 

LIPUDA, Aretas. LOUAIN, Lavia. 
Edeta. LOUDUN, Juliodunum. 

LIs. Lys. . LOURDE, Lapurdum. 

LISCABLIANCA, £ricusa, Ericusa. LOUTH, Latam. 

L Civitas Lexoviorum, Lexovium. LOUTH, Ladum, 






LOUTRA, Limnea. 

LOUVIERS, Luparia. 

LOWEN, Lovania, Lovaniam. 
LOWENBERG, Leorinum. 
LOWENSTEIN, Leostenii Comitatas. 
pig: Lovitiam. 


Lisonius. 

















Bun Tlumberis. 
LUND, Londinum, Lunda Gothorum, Lundinum 


Scanorum. 

LUNEBURG, Luneburgum. 
LUNEGIANO, Luna. 
LUNEL-LA-VILLE, Lunate. 
LUNEVILLE, Lunaris Villa. 
LUNGA-INSEL, Sirenum Petre. 
LUPAT, Lopadium. 
LURE, Lutera. 
LURKAKI, Li 
LUSIGNAN, 


* 


Lezinixcumn, Lusignanum. 


LUTTENBERG, Lentudum. 

LUTTERWORTH, Lactodarum. 

LUTTICH, Leodicum, Leodium. 

LUTZEN, 

LUXEMBURG, Augusta Romanduoram, Lucibur- 


LUXEVIL, or Louxev, Luxoium, Luxovinum, | 
LY ACURA, Lycoreus. 

LYCU Lessa, 

LYMFIORD, Sinus Lymicus. 

LYNN, Lynum Regis. 

LY ON, Lugdunum #duoram. 

LYS, Legia, Lieva, 


M 
MAAN, Maon. 


MAAS, or Meuse, Mosa, Patabus fluvius. 
MAASEYK, Maseca. 


MAIN, Menus, Meenus. 
MAINA, 
MAINA, ‘Tenarem. tf 
MAINE, Cenomania, Prov. Conicenainaalilds Bei fy 
MAINFELD, Ambitivus pagus. ph et 
MAINGAU, Menigau. bil 
MAINLAND, Hethlandia, Pomonia, 
MAINOTTEN, Eleuthero-Lacones. © 
MAIN-THAL, "Madim Vallis. 
MAINZ, Magontia, Mogontiacum. 
MAIRE, Marea, Merula. 
MAIS, Madia. ; 
MAITO, —— 
MAJORCA, earis Major, Majoriee, 
MAKERSS, ” Carsus. 
MAKESIN. Maguda, 
MALABAR, Male. 
MALACCA, Aurea Chersonesus. 
MALAGA, Malaca, 
MALANGARA, Olmiz. : 
MALATHIJA, or Mavatta, Melitene. , 
MALATZKERT, Phi orb’ 
MALCHOF, Malchovia. . 
MALDON, Camalodunum. 
MALEA, Jala. = go Me 
MALMEDY, Malmandarie, Malmundarium. 
MALMESBURY, Maldunense —— 
MALMOBE, Ellebogium. 
MALO, Mallus. 
MALORA, Lamellus. 
MALTA, Melita. 
MALVASIA, Monembasia. See Navou-or MA 
VASIA, 

MAMERS, Mamercie. 
MAN (Isis or), Menavia, Mona. 
MANAHADA, Dosaron. 
MANAHADA, Tyndis. 
MANCASI Nueriola. ivi 
MANCHESTER, Manduessedum, Marcunium. 
MANCHING, Vallatum. Wei 
MANCOPALDO, Delphinium. 

anila. 
MANDEURE, Epamonduoduram, Mandar, 
MANDONIA, M 
MANDORVAY, iain: 
noire ennai 

i ha peer 
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*. MARMORA, Elaphonesos. : 
MARMORA (Sza or), Propontis. MAYENNE, Meduanum. By, 







MARCHENA, Colonia Marcia. / 
MARCHIENNES (av-Ponr), Hormum, Marchia- 





























ne. MAR hazemon, “ 
MARCH-THAL, Martalum. MARZA-STROCCO, Herculis Fanum. ; 
MARCIGLIANO VECCHIO, Crastumeria, MARZA-SUZA, Saye 4 
MARCIGNY, Marciniacum. . | MASCAT, Machorbe, Moscha. = ri 
MARCILLAC, Marcilliacum. MAS-D'ASIL, Asilium Mansum. Tiana 
MARDIN, i MASELI, Gerra. oP ok Sa Bs Bs 
MAREB, Mariaba Baramalacum. MASEVAUKX, Masonis Monasterium. 
MARECHILIA, Ariminus. MASJEBKAN, Massie. } 
MARENNES, Marine. MASMA, Melsus. } 
MARETIMO, Hiera. MASSA-CARRARA, Herculis Fanum. | _ 
MARGANA, MASSA-DI-SORRENTO, Massa Lubiensis. 
MARGARET ISLAND, Margarethm Dive In- | MASSAY, Maciacum. 

sule, Fanum 8. Margarethw. MASSEL, Hegetmatia. 


MASSERANO, Massianum, © 

MASSRA-GOR-EL-SZAPHIA, Bela, Zoar. 

MASULIPATAM, Cottobara, Mesolia. ~—_ 

MATAGI, Matisa. - 

MATALONE, Meta Leonis 

MATARE, Beth-Semes, Heliopolis. 

MATARO, Diluron. 

MATELICA, Matilica. 

MATERA, Mateola. 

MATRAY, Matrejum. i 

MATRIGA, Hermonassa. i 

MATZDORF, Matthwi Villa. tay, 

ae = ees Malburium Monasteriam, Malobo- 
um. } 

MAUDRE, Maldra, Malara. i 

"| MAULEON-DE-SOULE, Malleo, Malleosoliam. 


MARGHINAN, Demus. 
MARGOFEST, Marcodava. 


MARHES, Lacotena. 

MARIA-DE-COVULTERE, Compulteria. 

MARIAB, Margus. 

MARIAGER, Ager Mariannus, Marie. 

MARIBOE, Habitaculum Marie. 

MARIENBAD, Baineum Mariz. 

MARIENTHAL, Ceenobium Maria Vallense. 

MARIENTHAL, Coadbium B. Virginis Maria, 
Vallis Mariz. 

MARIEN-THERESIENSTADT, Maria-Theresia- 


LENWERDER, Marie Verda. 
MARIGNANO, Merinianum, Melignanum. 
MARIGNY, nee 


Mariorum. MAULEVRIER, Mallevrium. 

MARINGUES, Maringz. MAULO, Hirminius. 
MARINO, Bovillx, Lamum MAUMAGUES, Mamacee. ’ 

He MAURIENNE, Garocclia Vallis, Comitatus Mau- 
MARIUT, ia Lacus. riane. 
MARIUT, Marea. : MAURIK, Mannaricium. 
MAREK, Marchia, Comitatus Marchi. MAURO-NERO, Melas. 
ent eran, MAUSCHID, Muza. 
——e % magus. MAUSPURG, Mennejanez. ¥. 
MARK ZATERN, Tarodunum. MAUTERN, iseterenale Civitas. = el 
MAB ROUGH, Cunetio. MAVRE-MATIA, Messene. | « 

Hyrcania, MAXARA, or Moxana, Murgis. 

MARMARICE, Cressa. MAY, Sonus. 








MARMOLEJO, Uciense. jiacum, 5 


, Lapinam, Maimvilla,’ 2) 


ORE (Laco pete), Reatina palus. MAYENNE, Medana, Meduana, Mais irae 
RMOUTIER, Majoris Monasterium. MAYO, Mayensis Comitatus, ~ CESS PS 
R, Mauri Monasterium., MAZAGAN, Ruasibis, Mazacanumy 9!) 

Manarmanis Portus. MAZARA, Mazarw Vallis, : o eee 

















, Pedasum. 
MELAZZO, 8! ; 
MELCHEDE, Melocavus. 
MELOK, Medelicium. 
MELENIK, Mq@enicum. 


Rusadir. 
MELINDE, Essina, Melindum. 
MELINDE, Barbaricus Sinus. 


MESEMBER, Menebria. 
MESHID-HOSEIN Bolagasus. 
MESJED-ALI, Hira. 
MESSIMURI, Campsa. 
MESSIN iw Metensis Tractus 
MESSINA, Messana. 
MESSINA (Faro pi), Fretum Siculum. 
MESSIS, M tia. 
MESTRO, Mestus. 
MESURATA, Misynus. 
MESVRES, Massava. 
METE, Mundu. 
METELINO, Mityl 

4 ', ene, 
METELN Mediolaninia, pr 
METLING, Metalum, Metlinga. 
METRO, Metaurus. 

ETSCHNOE, Bi 


M 
METZ, Divodurum, Meta. 
MEUDON, Modanum, Metiosedam. - 
MEULAN, Medlindum, Mellentum. 
MEURS, Meursia, Mursia. : 
MEURTE (La), Murta. 
wet or A mac 5 ae 

‘O, Hispania Nova. 
MEYNIAC, Manica. 
MEZIDUN, Mansio Odonis. 
MEZIERES, Maceriz, Meseria. 
MEZZO-LOMBARDO, Medium St. Petyi. 
MHAR, Raumathi Vicus. 
MICHELSTADT, Michilinstadiam. 
MICILA, Myrmum. 
MIDDELBURG, Metelli 
MIDDLAER, Meddedacum. 
MIDJEH, Halmydessus. 
MIDLAREN, Ad Tres Lares. 
MIDOUX, Midorius fluvius. 
MIERA, Sanda. 
MIGNONE, Minio, Minone. 
MIHALY, Fanum 8t. Michaelis. 
MIHOLZI, Mariniana. 
MIJARES, Uduba, 
MILAN, Mediolanum. 
MILATI, Nalata. 





MONTE-CHRISTO, Oglasa, Mons 
MONTE-CORVO, Coritus. 
MONTE-DELLA-SIBILLA, Fiscellus. > 
MONTE-DI-COTRONE, Latymnusy 
MONTE-DI-GIOVANNE, Canteriug Mons. 
MONTE-DI-GORANTE, Cragus. 
MONTE-DI-LICATA, Ecnomos, « 
MONTE-DI-NOVE, Novana. ‘ 
MONTE-DI-PALATSCHIA, La: ‘ 
MONTE-DI-ST.-CIRIACO, ae 
MONTE-DI-ST.-JULIAN, Epomenus Mons, ‘ 
MONTE DIST -MAT4-MAGBGIONEs Esquilie, 
MONTE-DI-ST.-ORESTE, Soractes. 
MONTE-FIASCONE, Mons Physcon, Mons Flas 
cons. - 
MONTE-LATTARIO, Lactis Mons. 
MONTE-LEONE, Leonis Mons. 
MONTELESE, Mons Silicis, 
MONTELIMART, Montiliam Adema. 
MONTELLANO, Gemella. . 
MONTE-MARANO, Mons Maranus. 
MONTE-MARIO, Clivug Ginne. ” 
MONTEMAYOR, Ulia. 
MONTEMORA-VELHO, Medobriga, 
MONTE-NEGRO, Scardus. ! ; 
MONTE-PELLEGRINO, Ercta = 
MONTE-PULCIANO, Pilati Mere Pelionce. 
MONTEREAU-FAULT- YO. _ Con Mo, 
nasteriolum ad Icaunum. ee gray 
MONTE-SANTO, Athos. “kat wee 
MONTE-SARDO, Electris,.. > 
MONTE-ST.-GIOVANNI, Tetricns Mais, 
MONTE-ST.-JULIANO, Eryx, I Mons. 
MONTE-ST.-ORESTE, yelp Mons. 
MONTE-VISO, Vesulus Mons. 3 as 
Caunus Mons. MONTE-VULCANO, Ithome. 5 
or Mowrcarvo, Castrum montis Ca- | MONTFE grey ice: MOA Syd 
lerii. “4 MO Mons Gomericus.- . - 
(ONCLOVA, Obucula. ; 
[(ONCORNET, Mons Cornutus, 
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| MORAISAH, Nepheris. 
MORASCA, sula. ; , N 

MORAVA-HISSAR, Horrea Margi. . , 
MORAWA, Mora, Marus. NAABE, Nablis, Nabus. ‘ 

{ MORBA, Peloponnesus. NABAL, Neapolis. 

{ MOREE, Latameda. NABBARKI, Neapolis. 

MORESBY, Morbium. NABLOUS, Matartha, Neapolis. 

MORIN, Muora, NADIN, Nedinum. 

‘ MORLAIX, Morlocum, Mons Relaxus. NADIR, Nicii urbs. 

‘ MORPETH, Morstorpitum, Corstorpitum. NAERDEN, Narda, Nardenum. 

{ MORRO, Romula. NAGARAM, Nagararis. 

} MORTAGNE, in the French dep. of Orne, Morita- | NAGERA, Anagarum. 

; nia. NAGGUR, Nicwa. 

‘ MORTAGNE, Tamnum Moritania. NAGY-BANJA, Paralissum, Neostadium, - 

‘ MORTAIN, Moretonium, Moritolium. NAHE, Nava. 





























MORTALES, Murus. : NAHR-BEIRUT, Magoras. 

MORTARA, Pulchra sylva. NAHR-EL-ARDEN, Jordanes. 

MORTARO, Colentum. NAHR-EL-BERD, Eleutherus. 

MORVAN, Morundia. NAHR-EL-KIBIR, Eleutherus. 

MOSCOW ,*Moacua. NAHR-EL-MUKATTUA, Kison. 
MOSCOW, Moscus. NAHR-KELB, Lycus. 

MOSEL, Mosella. NAKCHIVAN, Naxuaua. 

MOSUL, Labbana, Lambana, Mausilium. NAMUR, Namon, Namureum. 

MOTRICO, Tritium Tuboricun. NANCY, Nancejum. 

MOTRIL, Firmium Julium. ° NANTERRE, Naunetodurum, Nemetodurum. 
MOTTA-DI-BURZANO, Locri. NANTES, Civitas Nannetica, Nannetes, Namnetaw. 
MOTTER, Matra. NANTEUIL-LE-HAUDOIN, Nantogilum. 


MOTZING, Mocenia. | NAPOLI-DI-MALVASIA, Epidaurus era. 
MOUDON, or Mivren, Minnidunwin. | NAPOLI-DI-ROMANITA, Nauplia. 
MOULINS, Gergobia, Moline. | NAPOLI-DI-ROMANIA (Gotro pt), Argolicus 


MOUNSTER, Momonia. | Sinus. 
MOURA, Arucci. | NAPOULE, Avenionis Castrum. 
MOUSON, Mosomagum. | NARANJA. Babba. 
MOUSTIERS - EN - TARANTAISE, Tarantasia, | NARBONNE, Narbo, Narbo Martius. 
Monasterium in Tarantesia. NARDO, Neritum. 
MOUTIERS, Centronum Civitas. NARENTA, Naro. 
MOWIL-GANGA, Ganges. NARLA, Pons Nartie«. 
MOYEN, Meduantum. | NASCARO, Syrus. 
MOYLAND, Mediolanum. NASLI, Nysa. 
MOZZA, Modicia. NASQUE, Vindalicus fluv. 
MUDGULL, Modogulla. NASRA, Nazareth. 
MUFITI, Mephitis des. NASSENFELS, Vetonianz. 
MUGA, Tichis. NASSUK, Nasica. 
MUG , Mucialla. NATOLIA, Anatolia, Asia Minor. 
MUH G, Moliberga. NATRON (Va.tey or), Nitriotes nomos, 
MUHLHAUSEN, Meliodunum. NAUA, Gaulana. 
MULL (Istz or), Maleos. NAUCRIA, Nonacris. 
MULTAN, Mallorum Metropolis. NAUGRACUT, Batanagra. 
MULUCHA, Molochat. NAUMBURG, Numburgum, Neoburgum. x, 
MUNEERS oon, Memalian. et na. 
ningroda, Monasteritum. asconia. 
MURANO, Muranum. N AVARREINS, Navaresium. 
MURAT, Muratam Alverniw. 
MUROU. 43 bee Muri. 
URCL urcia, ; " 
UREK Murcia. 































M NECKAR, Nigar, Nicer. 
MURGAN M NECKAR-GEMUND, Gemunda/@i Nicrum. 
E-RIO-LEZA, Vervla. NED-ROMA Celama. 





NEGA-PATNAM, Nicama. 







rin tad Helorum. 


NEISSE, Nissa. 
NEITRA, Nitria. 

vb ot ra Maximianopolis, 

‘ _ ), Lacus Aricius. 


or Nomsmovrin, Nigram Monae- 





| 
| 
| 
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castrum. 
NEUFCHATEAU, Nova Castella. 
NEUHAUSEL, Arx Nova, Neoselium. 
NEUHAUS, Henrici Hradecium. 


NEUMARRT, NORMANDY, Normannia. | 
NEUPEGU, Besynga. NORTEN, Nortunum. 
NEUSATZ, N NORTHAM PTON, Antonia septentrionalis, | 


ita. 
NEUSOHL, Neosolium. 
NEUSS, Niusa castrum, Novesium. 
NEUSTADT-AN-DER-HARDT, Neapolis Neme- 


tum. 
NEU-URGANTSCH, Gorgo. 
NEVA, Neve. * 
NEVERS, Nivernium, Noviodunum. 

EEN, Aberdona Nova. 
LE, Castella Nova. 
NEWCASTLE, Gabrosentum. 
NEW-GALLOWAY, Galveja. 
NEW-GRANADA, Castella Aurea. 





0" as ie acta ~ eae 
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Enuropus. NOGENT-SUR-SEINE, Leyte sae No 
NESIVO, Libethra. y NOGUERRA-PALLERESA, Ni eat valine. 
at a, — RIBAGORCANA, ‘Noo Nucaria Ripacar- 
ea , Castra Exploratoram 
, Newthus. NOIREAU, Norsalius. 
NETTERBY, sica. NOJA, Netium. my, | 
NETTUNO, Antium. ° NOKRA, Negra. j 
NEU-BRANDENBURG, Brandenburgum Novam. | NOLI, Naulum. 
NEU-CARLEBY, Carolina Nova. NONA, /£nona. 
NEUCHASTEL, Nova Castella. NONS, Anonius. | 
NEUE-YSSEL, Drusiana Fossa, NONSBERG, Anania. 
NEUFCHATEAU, or Nevensura, Neocomum, | NORCIA, Nursia. 
Novam NORDEN, Nordedi pagus 


NORDSTRAND, Glessaria. 
NORIC ALPS, Alpes Noricw. { 
NORMA, Norba. 


NORTHFLEED, Vagniace. 

NORTH SEA, Germanicum Mare. 

NORWAY, Nerigon, Norwegia. 

NORWICH, Venta Icenorum, Nordovicum, 

NOSENSTADT, Nentidava. 

NOTO, Neetum. 

NOTRE-DAME- D'ABONDANCE, Abbatia Abun- 
dantia. 

NOUAN, Noviodunum. 

NOUS-SHEHR, Nysa. 

NOVA CAPUA, Casilinum. 

NOVAIA-ZEMBLIA, Carambice, 








NEW-GUINEA, Guinea Nova. NOVA Novaria. 
NEW-HOLLAND, Hollandia Nova. NOVIL-C ELLI, Cortyna. , 
NEWTON-STEW ART, Lacopibia. NOYA, Noéla. 


NICARIA, Icaria. 
miCOLA, - , Leucosia. 


ly, Erbita, Herbita. 














+) 

RIDROSIA Niderus. NUESTRA-SENORA-DA-PETTOVE, Budua. \\° 
NIEBLA, Elepta. | NUITS, Vidubia, Nutium. | 
NIEMEN, al Chronus. NUMAGEN, Noviomagus i in ‘Treviris, | 
NIEMTSCH, Nemetzi. NURE, or Nevrx, Neoram. \) 
NIEN-HERSE, Herisie Nove. NURNBERG, Norimberga, Noriberga. 1 
NIENHUS, Nuesiam. NURTINGEN, Grinario. {| 
NIEULAY, Arx Niculana. NUSCO, Numistro. | 
NIEVRE, Niveris -| NYMS, ‘Nemesa. * 
NIGHDE, Cad NYNE, or Nease, Aufona. } 
NIGOLA, Misa. NYONS, Civitas Equestriuus Augusta, 
a Niemia. NYSSLOT, Arx Nova. } 
NIKIOEPING. Neapols Danica. 1 
NIKOLO, Tenos. 0 1 

OB, Carambucis. 

OBER-SEE, Brigantinus Lacus. 

OBER-GLOGA' , Glogovia minor. 

OBERGESTELEN Castellio Su " 

OBER-HALBSTEIN, Impatis Ministerium. 

OBERKIRCH, H 

OBER-LAIBA a lms aaa 

OBERRHEIN, O 

OBEE-UNNAOZ, Bande, 

OBER- Lacnfolicie. 

OBERWES: oe 

OBER-WOLA, Viscelle. 


NOYER, Nucetum. 
NOY¢ IN, Noviomagus in Veromanduis, Noviommu, 
NOZEROTY, Nucillum. 


oe ae ‘Transisalanes. ate 
a ee ! 
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ODERZO, Opitergium. ORIENT (L’), or Port Louis, Vindana, 
ODIEL, Luxia. ORIGANO, Aurelianum. : 
“ODILIENBERG, Hoinborchum.+ ORIHUELA, Digest Orcelis. S 
ODORNEH, Physcus. ORILLAC, Auriliacum. 
OEDRNBURG, Sempronium. ORIOLO, Forum Claudii. 
OEHRINGEN, Auriana. ORISTAGMNA, Arborea, Oristanum. 
OELS, Olsna. ORISTANO, Othoca. 








OERDINGEN, Castra Hordeani. 
OESCH, Castiodum. 
OESEL, Latris, Osilia. 
OETLING, Celeusum. 
OETTING, Losodica, Ottinga. 
OF, Ophis. 
OFANTO, Aufidus. 
OFEN, Buda. 
OFENA, Aufina. 
OFETO, Orethus. 
OGGION, Eugeon. 
OGLIO, Ojlius. 
OHM, Amana. 
OIARSO, Easo. 
OISE, Esia, Asia. 
OISEMONT, Avimons. 
OISNITZ, Mura Pzombath. 
OKA, Aucensis Flavius. 
OKEN-GATE, Uxacona. 
OLAN-MUREN, Bautes. 
OLD ABERDEEN, Aberdona Vetus. 
OLD CARLISLE, Virosidum. 
OLDENBROOK, Tecelia. 
OLDENBURG, Branesia, Oldenburgum. 
OLD PENRITH, Voreda. 
OLD SARUM, Sorbiodunum. 
Pigs a LAND oF), Olarion, Uliaras. 
juro. 

OLESA, Rubricata 
GLIVA, Obila. 
OLIVENZA, Evandria, Oliventia. 
OLMUTZ, Eburam, Olmucium. 
OLONNE (ups sances pv’), Arene Olonenses. 
OMBRONE, Umbro. 

Eumenia. 





ORISTANO (the river), Thyrsus. 
ORLEANOIS, Aurelianensis Ager. 
ORLEANS, Aurelia, Genabum. 
ORLEANS (Isvanp or), Aurelianensis Insula, 
ORLON, Orolauno. 
ORMEA, Ulmeta. , 
SS fae ean ir 

ND oF), Armuzia, is, 
ORN, Auriana. 
OROSAT, Feronia. 
OROSCHUK, Scaidava, Ad Novas. 
ORSCHOW A, Clodova. 
ORSERO, Ursaria. 


ORTA, Horta. 
ORTA (Lago vp’), Hortanus lacus. 
ORTA CHAN, Noorda. 


ORTENAU, Mortingia. 

ORTONA, Orton. 

ORTOSA, Orthosia. 

ORVIETO, Herbanum, Urbs vetus. 

ORZIANA, Ostra. 

OSA, Ossa. 

OSCHATZ, Ossitium. 

OSENIK, Sucidava. 

OSERO, Apsorus, Absorus. 

OSIMO, Ausimum, Auximum. 

OSMA, Uxama. 

OSSUNA, Genua Ursorum. 

OST-BOTHNIEN, Bothnia Orientalis, 

OSTE, Hosta. 

OSTERHOFEN, Austravia. 

OSTFRIESLAND, Embdanus Comitatus, Frisia 

Orientalis. P 
ee D, Gothia Orientalis, Ostrogo- 
thia. 

OSTIGLIO, Hostilia. 

OSTRAVEN, Tripolis. 

OSTREVAND, Austerbatium, 

OSTROCO, Coenobium Insulanum. 

OSTUNI, Hostunum. 

OSUNA, Ossona. ‘ 

OSVIA, Cherronesus. : 

OSWALD os), Adrante. 

OSYMIANA, Oshmian. 

OSZLOP, Osones. 

OTOZECZ, Metubarris. 

OTRANTO, Hydruntum. oe 

OTRICOLI, Qcriculum. m, 

OTTERTON, Othona. fay 

OUDEWATER, ascn Veteres, Vernqninmmcn th 
que Veteres, ENS .« 

OUESSANT, Uxantis. Lh esa 

OULX, Martis Stadio, Vallis Ocelana. 

OUST. See Aovusr. 

OVIEDO, Lucus Asturum, Ovetum. 


OMFOKD, Sua 
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a Colonia Augusta Panhormitanorum, 


PALESTRINA, Preeneste. 

PALI-KOIL, Pallura. 

PALLANO, Volano. 

PALLUALT, Paludellum. 

PALMA, Junonia, Ombrio, Capraria. 
PALMA-DI-SOLO, Solci. 
PALMAROLA, Palmaria. 
PALOMBARO, Palumbinum. 
PALUDE-PONTINE, Pomptins: Paludes. 
PAMBUK-KALESSI, Hierapolis. 
PAMIERS, 

PAMPELONA, Pompton, Pompejopolis, Andelus. 


PANITZA, Permessus. 
PANTALEREA, Cossyra. 
PANTIK, Pantichium. 

PAOLO (Lao v1), Sature palus. 
PAPADORAS, Epicaria. 
PAPANODIZIA, Papa-Adassi. 
PAPASLI, Passa. 

PAP CASTLE, Epi 


POSLI, Ceenop rurion. 
PARAY- a NEAU, Parcium Moniacum. 


Groton, 
PARIS, Lutetia Parisiorum, Parisii. 
PARMA, Colonia Julia Augusta Parma. 
nn Paros. 
UEROLLES, Prote. 
ROH, Parradunum. 
PALTHENAY, Partiniacum. 


ASA, 

PASARO A, Margum. 

PAS-DE-CALAIS, Fretum Britannidum, Gallicum. 

PASSAU, Bacodurum, Passavium, Patavia, Castel- 
lum Batavinam. ' 

PASSY, Paciacum. 

PATAN 

PATAVIONE, Patavio. 
Palibothra., 


PATRASSO, Colonia Augusta Aroé Patrensis, Pa- 
PATRIC Lavinium. 
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PAL0-CHITRO, Chytri. © PEENE, Pana. * 
PA ORO, Phere. PEGNITZ, Pegnesus. 
P POLI, Elis. PEGU, Dorius, eernye: 
P. OUNI, Helicon. PEGU, Ki 
PALAGONIA, Palice. PEHKEL uceliotis, Pactyica Regio. ; 
PALAIOPOLI, Mantinea. , PEINA, Boynum. 
PALAMITA, Parthenicum. PEKNO, Pephnus. 
PALANCA, iusa. PELAGOSA, Adriz Scopulus. i 
PALATSHA, tus. PELETIS, Pelt. 
PALATSHA, Myus.. PELUDJI, Icarus. 
PALAZZO, Palatium. PEMSEY, Pevenscia. 
oe Alba Longa. PENNA-DI-FRANCIA, Lancia. 
ALENCIA, Palantia PENNA-DI-ORDUNA, Dardanus. 
Buthrotum. PENNAFLOR, Celsita. 
PALEO-EPISCOPL Tegea.- PERA, Chrysoceras. 
PALEO-POLIS, Gytheum. PERCHE, Perticus, Perticensis provincia. 


PEREJASLAW, Marcianopolis. 
PERGAMO, Pergamum. 
PERIGNI, Pocrinum. ’ 
PERIGORD, Petrocoriensis tractus. 
PERIGUEUX, Vesunna, Petricorium. 
PERLIPE, Heraclea Pelagonix. 
PERM, Biarmia, or Permia. 
PERNALLA, Dunga. 
PERNAMBUCO, Fernambocum. 
PERNAU, Chesinus. 
PERNES, Paterna. 
PERPIGNAN, Roscianum, Perpinianum. 
PERTH, Fanum 8t. Joannis ad Tavum. 
PERTUIS, Petronii Vicus. 
PERTUS, Fauces 5 
PERUGIA, Perusia. 
PERUGIA. (Laco p1), Trasimenus lac. 
PESARO, Pisaurum. 
PESCARA (the river), Aternus. 
PESCARA, Aternum. 
PESCHIERA, Ardelica, Piscaria. 
PESCHIOLO, Plestina. 
PESTH, Pessium, Contra-Acincum, Pestum, 
PESTO, Pestum. 
PE TAU, Petobio. 
PETERBOROUGH, Petuaria, Petroburgum. 
PETERSBURG, Petropolis. 
PETERSHAGEN, Huculbi. 
PETERWARDEIN, Acimincum, Petro - Varadi- 
num. 
PETREA, Oaxes. 
PETRINA, Lerna. 
PEZENAS, Piscenzx. 
PFEFFERS, Ad Favarias, Fabarium. 
PFIN, Ad Fines. 
PFIRT, Ferreta. 
PFOERIN G, Epona. 
PFORZ, Porea. 
PFORZHEIM, Porta Hercynie. 
PFULLENDORF, Bragodunum. 
PFUNZ, Ponte. 
PHADISA, Chadisia. 
PHALACHTILA, Phalachthia. 
PHANARI, Phaleria, 
PHARILLON, Pharus. 
FLEE langue Ja Ply 
Augusta 
PHONEA, Pheneus. i) ” 


PHOZZEYIL, Phasailis. ‘ 
PIACENZ tia. 
PIAN(CA, Diomedis Promontorium, 


PIANOSA, Planasia. apple hs 


PIAVE, Piavis, re 
PIAZL Piacus. <oid Sta 

Ges 
PICO (Laso 1), dese PRE 


PIDAURO, 
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PIE 


PIED, Joviacum, 

PIE-DI-LUCO, Vetinus lacus. 
PIEDMONT, Pedemontium. 
PIENZA, Corsilianum, Pientia. .» 
PIEROLA, Andes. 

PIERREPORT, Durvus Mons. 
PIERTE-BRANDOMIL, Glandomirum, 
PIETRA-DELLA-NAVE, Taurianus scopulas. 
PIETRA-SANCTA, Fanum Feronia. 
PIETRE-SIZZOSE, Electrides. 
PIETRO, Geryonis Oraculum. 
PIGNEROL, Pindrolium. 
PIGNEROSO, Vibiforum. 
PILATUS-BERG, Mons Fractus. 
PILNIKAU, Pilingi-Villa. 

PILSEN, Pelsina. 

PINCK, Byn ca. 

PINEDA, Blaro. 

PINHEL, Cepiana, Pinelum. 
PIOMBINQ, lumbinum. 

PIORACA, Prolaque. 
PIPERNO-VECCHIO, Privernum. 
PIRE, Pirina. 

PIRGO, Apollonia sc. ad Mare Hadriaticum. 
PIRLIPPE, Cercinas. 

PISA, Pise. 

PISATELLO, Rubicon. 

PISCOPIA, Curias. 

PISCOPIA, or Duos, Telos. 

PISMA, Cyane. 

PISTOJA, Pistoria. 

PISUERGA, Pisoraca. 

PITAREVIL, Epidarum. 
PITHIVIERS, Aviarium. 

PITSCHEN, Bicina. 

PITTY, Darraway, Rrrscnen, or Ferry, Indi Ostia. 
VIZZIGHITONE, Picelo. 
PLAISANCE, Placentia. 
PLATAMONE, Aliacmon. 

PLATANI, Camicus. See Canna. 
PLAVE, Plavis, Plavia. 

PLEISSE, Plissa. 

PLINTENBURG, Altom Castrum. 
PLOMBIERES, Plambariw. 

PO, Bodineus, 

Padus. 
POCIGLIANO, Politoriam. 
PODHONISTA, Cephisus, 
PODLACHLA, Bielcensis Palatinatus. 
POESING, Basinium. 

POGLION, Naren 


FOUBT, Fe ices. Pictavium. 
Pork fen 


POUCH iA, Pot 
POLEN Polo ia. 
POLENZA, Ca 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
} 





.| PONT-DE-VAUX, Pons 
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PONIEWICZ, Upi 

PONS DE-TOMAIERES, Pontus Thomeria. 
PONT, Bundium. 

PONTA-DI-TRIPITI, Hermaxa. * 
PONTAFELLA, Pons Felix. . 
PONTALAREA, Paconia. 

PONTA-MICHA, Miculi Mons, 

PONT-A-M USSON, Mussipontum. 
PONTARLIER, Ariorica, Pons Ablii. 
PONT-AUDEMER, Breviodurum, Pons Audemari. 
PONT-BEAUVOISIN, Pons Bellovicinus. 
PONT-DE-CE, Pons Cwsaris. 


PONT-DE-L’ARCHE, Pons Arcuensis. 


resscta. 

alensis. e 

PONTE-CENTESIMO, Forum Fiaminii. 

PONTECORVO, — 

PONTE-DELLA-RIVA, Rivus. 

PONTE-DI-QUATRO-CAPI, Fabricius Pons, 

PONTEDURA, — 

PONTE-NURA, Em 

PONTHIEU, Pagus ontiven. 

PONTIA, Fontia. 

PONTICO, Cicynethus. 

PONTICONES , Lichades. 

PONTOISE, Briva Isarm, Pontisara. 

PONTREMOLI, Aqua, Pons Tremulus. 

PONTS-DE-CE, Pons Saii. 

PONT-ST. -ESPRIT, Fanum Spiritus Sancti. 

POPULONIA, Poplonium. 

PORCUNA, Lacippo. 

POROS, Calauria. 

PORTA, Stratus. 

PORT-A- CONDE, Coracodes Portus. 

PORTAIS, Monts - pt - Marya and Bracco -pr 
Maina, Taygetum. 

PORT-AMA , Mysocaras. 

PORT-DE-VENDRE, Veneris portus. 

PORT-EN-BESSIN, Grannona. 

PORTHLAND, Vindelis. nt 

PORTIMAO, Hannihalis portus. 

PORTO, Augusti Portus. 

PORTO, Portus Cale. 

PORTO-BADISCO, Veneris Portus. 

PORTO-BUFALO, Porthmus. 

PORTO-CESAREA, Sasina. 

PORTO-CONSTANZA, Salamis. 

PORTO-CROS, Mese. 

PORTO-D’ATRI, Matrinum. 3 

PORTO-DE-TORRE, Libissonis Turris. ‘ 

PORTO-DI-FUORI, Cesarea. 

PORTO-DI-GORO, Carbonaria. 

PORTO-DI-MAGNAVACCA, Ostiunr Sagis, 

PORTO-DI-PALINURO, Palinurus Portus. 

PORTO-DI-PALO, Portus Pach 


PONT-DE-SORGUE, C 


PORTO-DI- PRIMARO, Portus Vaterni. 
PORTO-DRACONE, Pirmeus. 
PORTO-FANARI, Portus. 


PORTO-FAVONA, Favonii Portus. 


PORTO-FERRAJO, Argous Portus, Portus Ferra- f 


pORTO-FINO, 

RTO-FINO, Delphini Portus, } 

PORTOGAVEDO, Pp 

PORTO-INTERITO-DI L-OCCHIO, ost 
ie. 
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PORTS DE-LONGUE, Robrica. 


PR Meet Me eee COp bp Ore rere 


PORTSMOUTH, Magnus Portus, Portsmuthum. 
PORT-SUR-SAONE, Portus Abucini. 

ron bee 
POSEGA, Basiana. 
POSEN 


, Posna. 

POSSEDA, Posidium. 
POSSIDARIA, Pausinus. 
POSTELBERG, Apostoloram Porta. 
POTENZA, Potentia, 
POTRINI, Bryse. 
POTSDAM, Bostampium. 
POZZi, Physcns. 
POZZUOLD, Dicwarchia, Puteoli. 
apo gee 

jobinum, i ga. 
PRASSA, Searle. 
PRASTIAS, Thalame. 
PRATICA, Satricum. 
PRAVADI, Soatra. 
PREGEL, Guttalus, Chronus. 
Saco, se es 
PRESSB ect osonium. 
PREVESA, Nicopolis. 


PRINCIPATO. ULTRA, Samniam. 

PRINCES ISLANDS, Demonesos. 

PROCIDA, Proch yta. 

PRODANO, Prote. 

PROMASENS. Viromagus. 

PROMONTORE, Polaticum promontoriam. 

PROMONTORIO - DEL - 
mm Promontorium. 


Prota. 
PROVENCE, Provincia. 


aoe ee Same 


PRUM (eves) river), Pronwa. 


PRUTH, Hierasus, Poras. 
PSATO, PATO Pane, 
PUEBLA-DE-LOS-ANGELOS, Angelopolis Amer- 


icana. 
PUECHE. D'ISSOLON, Uxellodanum. 
PUENTE-DE-DON-GARRAY, Numantia. 
PUENTE-DE-LA-REYNA, Cares. 
PUENTE-DEL-ARZOBISPO, Augustobrica. 
Seevesraneee sacer. 


PUNAH, Banavasi. t 
PUNTA-DELLA-LICOSA, Posidium. 
PUNTA-DELLO-SPARTIMENTO, Palinurum. 
PUNTA-DEL-PEZZOLO, Canys. 
PUNTA-DI-GIGANTE, ‘Plemmyrium promonto- 


$A (Iso mi), Eupilis. 


#UY-LAURENS, Podium Lanrentii, 


PUY-NOTRE-DAME (Lz a Ude Vella 
Podium 3c, 






ONTE - GARGANO, 


QUANARO, Flanaticus Sinus. 
QUARANTANIA, . Jericho. 


UEILES, Chalybs ont} 
QUEECY Er Toma, Tact Caan 
urca Terra, Tractus 

Cadurcinus. 


QUESNOY, Quercetum. 

QUIETO, Quetus. 

ig Alauna, Civitas Curiosopitum, Coriso- 
tum. 

QUISCOR, Tonia, 

QUITO, Fanum St. Franciaci. 


R 


RAAB, Arabo. ‘ 
RAAB, Jauriensis Comitatus. 
RAAB, Jaurinum. 
RABBIA (La), Asyphus. 
RACCA, Constantia, Nicephorium. 
pre pe eos 

ACKHAS , Alicannm, Racospurgam, 
RACKSKENEY, Intercisa. 
RACLIA, Heraclea. 
RADOM, Carrodunum, 
RAGOGNA, Reunia. 
RAGUSA, Hybla Minor. 
RAGUSA, in Dalmatia, Rhausium. 
RAGUSA-V ECCHIA, Epidauram. 
RAHABA, Rechobotir. 
RAJIK, Fragiza. 

2AJOO, Sadus. 
RAMA, Arimathxa. 
RAMANATHA OOR, Cory. 
RAMBERT (Sarst), Ioanchaubes (Sanctus). 
RAMBOUILLET, Ramboletum. 
RAMGONGA, Magon. 
RAMPANO, Biandina. 
RAMSEY, Rimnus. 
RANOON, Andecamulum. 
RANDAZZO, Tissa. 
RANDERS, Randrusia. 
RAOZ, Partiscum. 
RAPPERSWEIL, Ruperti villa. 
ar aa Colonia Septimia Resaivesiorum, Re 


RAS-AL-ANF, Pentedactylus, 
RAS-AL-DAWER, Ision. 


RAS-EL-HHAD, Didymi montes. 
RAS-HEILI, Elanedn Emporiam, 
RAS-MOHAMMED, Pharan. 
RAS-SEM, Phycus. 

RASTADT, or jr Teurnia. 
RAUM, Rauranum. 


HAZDR, Hag z ‘ 


See et Yess mn be 
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RENO, Bononiepsis Amnis. 
REOL, Rigodulum. 
REQUENA, Lobetum. 
RESINA, Retina, . 
RETHA, Raphia. 
RETONE, Eretenus. 
RETOVINO, Retovinum. 
RETTIMO, Rhitymnia. 
RETZ, Cotia Silva. 
REVEL, Sermyle. 
RHATN, Clarenna. 
RHEIMS, Civitas Remorum, Durocortorum. 
RHEIN, Rhenus. 
RHEINAU, Augia Rheni. 
RHEINFALL, Cataracta Rheni. 
RHEINMAGEN, Rigomagum. 
RHEIN-ZABERN, Taberns. 
RHEONTES, Brasia. 
RHODEZ, Segodunum. 
RHODIS, Macaria. 
RHONE, Rhodanus. 
RHYNSBURG, Matilo. 
RIBBIL, Belisama. 

CHESTER, Bestonomacum. 

NIK, Castra Trajana. 
RICHBOROUGH, Ritupms. 
RIESENBURG, Prabuctra. 


RIESEN-GEBIRGE, Vandalici montes, Montes Su- 


deti, Sudetes. 
RIET, Reate. 
RIEZ, Aibece, Regium. 
RIHAH, Jericho. 
RIMINI, Ariminum. 
RINGWOOD, Regnum. 
RIO-BRAVO, Borealis Flavius. 
R1O-DE-CASTRO, Florius. 
RIC-DE-LA-PUENTE, Nelo. 
RIO-GUADALMEDINA, Fluvius Federatorum. 
RION, Phasis. 
RIONS, Serion. 
RIO-VERDE, Salduba. 
RIPA-ALBA, Hermea Externa. 
RIPE, Circidius. 
RIPON, Rhidogonum. 
RISANO, Rhizon. 
RISANO (the river), Formio. 
RISO, or asso, Caput Risum. 
RISSO, Erisse. 
RISSO, Larissus. 
RITORBIO, Litubium. 
RITZINGEN, Ricciacum. 
ped 5 Ri 
RIVOLTE Ad Flexum, 
RIWA, Rhebas. 
RIZEH, Rhizus. 
ROA, Rauda. 






ROHATYN, Meetonium, 
Les gre Flaminia. 

, Augustana Pretoria sc. Dacia. 
RONCO, Bedesis. F 
RONDA, Acinipo. , - 
ROPO, Oropus. ‘ 
ROSAMARINA, Chydas. 

ROSARNO, Medama. 

ROSAS, Rhoda. 

ROSELLO, Rusellz. 
KOSENBERG, Oleszno. 
ROSETTE, Bolbitine. 
ROSSA-JARIGATSH, Dromos Achilleos. 
ROSSANO, Roscianum, Ruscianum. 
ROSTOCK, Bunitium, Rostochiam. + 
ROTH, Aurisium. 

ROTIGLIANO, Radiz. 
ROTTWEIL, Are Flavie, Rotovilla. 
ROUDON, Rutunium. 

ROUEN, Rotomagus. 
ROUSSILLON, a Ruscino. 
ROUWADDE, Aradus. 
ROVEREDO, Roboretum. 
ROVIGNO, Rivonium, Rovinum. 
ROVIGO, Rhodigium. 

ROW, Eractum. 

ROXBURGH, Marchenium. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE, Deviotia. 
ROYAN, Novioregum. 

RUAD, Aradus. 

RUBIERA, Herberia. 

RUFFACH, Aque Rubex. - 
RUGEN, Ragia. 

RUGGA, Cara 

RUMKALA, Urema. 

RUNTERS, Contrum. 

RUSSLAND, Russia. 
RUSTINGEN, Hriustri. 

RUVO, Rufrium. , 
RUVO, in the Papal states, Rubi. 
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SAADA, Saba. . 
SAALE, Sala. " 
SAARBRUCK. gusti Muri, Sare pons, 

A , Aw i Muri, 
SAARBURG, Caranusca. 
SAAR-LOUIS, Arx Ludovici ad Saram. oi 
SAATZ, Lucensis Circulus. 
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mart : 
‘AS, Daphne Pelusis. . 
‘| SAFURI, Diocwsarea. 
RAGBIARO, Bagre. 
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SAKARJA, ST. BRIEUX, Briocense Oppidum “4 
aoe. ee | 
SALACA, Berenice ‘A , Clunium. 
SALAHIEN, Se ST. CATHARINA, Insula Catharine. «3 
SALAMANGA Ticaation, Ermandica, Salamantica. } ST. CERE, Cesareanum. } 
SALANDRA, Acalandra. ST. CERGUE, Sanfredo. ° : 
SALANDRELLA, Acalandrus. = « ST. CHAMOND, Castrum St. Anemandi. ; 
SALBAZAR, Halone. ST, CHRISTOVAL, Fortalitium St. Christophori. } 
SALCES, Salsulw. ST. CLAUDE, Fanum St. Augendi. : 
SALDANNA, Eldana. ST. CLOUD, Fanum 8t. Clodoaldi. ‘| 
SALEHIEH, Sile. ST. CROIX-DE-VOLVESNE, Vernosole. } 
SALEMIL, Civitas Halicyensis. ST. CRUX, Fanum St. Crucis. } 
SALEMJAT, Salamias. ST. CRUZ-DE-LA-ZORZA, Vicus Caminarius. } 
SALEPH, Calycadnns. ST. DAVID, Menevia. 
SALERNO, Salernum. ST. DAVID'S HEAD, Octapitarum. 
SALERNO (Gu tr or), Pestanus sinus. ST. DENIS, Catolacum. 
SALFATARA, Forum Vulcani. ST. DIDIER, Fanum St. Desiderii. 
SALUADJAR, Naucratis. ST. DIE, Fanum St. Deodati. 
SALINA, Didyme, Evonymos. ST. DIZIER, Dominicopolis. 
SALINELLO, Helvinus. ST. DOMINGO, Hispaniola. , &* 
SALINO, Sannum. ST. DONATO, Forum Appii. 
SALINS, Saline. ST. ESPRIT, Fanum Spiritus Sancti Vasconiw, 
SALKHAT, Salcha. ST. ETIENNE, Fanum St. Stephani. 
SALM, Salmona. ST. ETIENNE, Insula St. Stephani. . ' 
SALNICH, Celidnus. 8T. EUFEMIA, Lameticas sipus. } 
SALO, Longa Salina. ST. FANGON, Fanum St. Facundi. ; 
SALONA, Amphissa. - 8T. FE’, Fanum St. Fidei. : 
SALONA, Crisseus sinus. ST. FELIX-DE-GUISOLA, Lunarium. : 
SALONE, Jader. ST. FIORENZA, Canelata. 3 
SALONICA (Gut¥ or), Macedonicum mare. ST. FLORENTIN, Eburobrica. } 
SALONICHI, Thessalonica. ST. FOY-LA-GRANDE, Fanum St. Fidei, ' 
SALONICHI, Thermeus smus. ST. FRIQUE, Fanum &t. Africani. \ 
SALOW Poa Chidibbelensium Municipium. ST. GABINA, Lesa. ' 
SALPI, ST. GALL, Fanum 8t. Galli. ‘ 
BALE La, 8ST. GANNAT, Gannatum. 
a8 cing ver reel ST. GENAIS, Insula St. Genesii. 
SALUE t falgenie. ST. GEORGE, Insuta St. Georgi Majoris. 
SALUZZO, Augusta Vagienorum, Salutix. ST. GEORGIO, Morgentia. 
SALZACH, Jovavus. ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, Fanum 8t. Germani in 
SALZBURG, Juvavia, Salisburgumn. Laja. 
SAMALHUT, Co. 8ST. GILLES, Fanum St. Adgidii Pictaviw. } 
SAMALLUT, Cynopolis. 8ST. GILLES, Fanum 8t. Agidii. 
SAMARA, Panticapes. ST. GIOAN, Arx St. Juliani. | 
SAMBRB, Sabis. ST. GIOVANNI, Cranii. { 
Sambus. 8ST. GIOVANNI, Castrum St. Joannis. - 
SAMELAND, Lappia. ST. GIOVANNI. DI-BIDINI, Bidis. 
SAMMOLICO, Summus Lacus. 8ST. GOTTHAR)), Alpes Le am , Alpes Summ, 
SAMOTHRAKI, Samothrace. ST. GUELFO, Castrum Bt. uelphi. } 
SAMSUN-KALESI, I’riene. ST. GUILIN, Fanum St. Gisleni. ' 
SAMTHAURO, Secumara. ST. HONORAT, Lerina. } 
SAN-GERMANO, Casinum. ST. JAGO, Insula St. Jacobi. 1 
SAN-MATHEO, Incibili. ST. JAGO-DELLA-HIGUERA, Segeda Augrrina. } 
SANAGA, Nia. ST. JAGO-DE-CASEM, Calipus. H 
SANCERRE, Sacrum Ceesaria. ST. fr. SAGO- DE-LEON, Fanum St. Jacobi Legion- | 
8T. AGA'TA-DI-GOTI, .Agathopolis { 
=. TT Ty Fanuei St. Albani. ST. AGO. She x M 1} | 
AMAND, Amandopolis. ST. JA -CHILI, Fanum acobi Majoris. 
ST. AMARIN, Amarinun. ; ST. JAMES, Fanum St. Jacobi. | 
8ST. AMOUR, Fanum St. Amatoris. . ST. JEAN, Stachir. | 
= ANDEOL, Fanum St. Andeoli. ST. JEAN-D'ANGELI, Angeriacum. | 
ST. ANDREE, Fiavium. ST. JEAN-DE-BOURNAY, Turecionnum, 
BF AEE tae Ds Eee Eric og ag Br 
it. 0. AN-DE- ‘anum St. 
oe ANGELO, An . don ms 
. ANGELO, ST. JEAN. DE-LUZ, Fanum St. nis Luisi. ° 
8T. ; ANGELO- Auer MBARDI, Angelopolis ad st. ore “Pik DE-POMT, tveroieun. 
JEA ‘anum lounnis 
*8T, ANGELO-DE-VADO, Angelopolis ad Mctan- e = - 
Tifernum Metaurense. sr.  JOANNES DE-L-AS-BADESAS Paden, 
Sr. AUBIN- DU-CORMIEE, Fanum St. Albini. 8T. JOHN'S POINT, Isamnium. , : 
ST. AVO, Fanum St. Naboris. ST. JOSSE, Cella St. Jodoci. 
; st : Anigiacum ad Ligerum. ST. JUAN-DE-MEDU mn. ati 
st. AND, Bertranopolis. eye TWAN-DE-FUEKTO- , Fanum St. Joan- 
x 8ST. BLASIOS, Panope. nis Pertus D a ig oe ee 
i ttt Se aee hcick™ Der Nera ee ees ceccer rec enee cee nmmac near earenemercmbongettt t 
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ST. KIRILI, Gajepsus. 
ST. LEONHARD, Gabromagus. 
8T. LIZIER-DE-CONSERANS, 
ST. LO, Briovera. 
ST. LOCAT, Castrum Octavianum. 
ST. LORENZO, Graticula. 
8ST. LORENZO, Suasa. 
Se Fanum 8t. Lu- 
feri. 
8ST. LUCAR-LA-MAYOR, Solia. 
ST. LUCL®H, Cenestum, 
8ST, MACAICE, Castrum St. Macarii. 
ST. MAIXENT, Maxentii Fanum. 
ST. MALO, Aletha Maclovia. 
ST. MARCIN, Candalicas. 
ST. MARCO-IN-LAMIS, Argentanum. 
ST. MARGUERITA, Lero. 
— DE-RIBAREDONDA, Segesamun- 
clum. 
ST. MARIA-DELLE-GRACIE, Capua. 
ST. MARIA-DI-LEUCA, Leuca, 
. MARIA-FORCASSI, Forum Cassii. 
. MARINELLA, Castrum Novum. 
‘T. MARTON, Fanum 8t. Martini. 
‘T. MAURA, Leucadia. 
. MAUR-DE-FOSSEZ, Bagaudarum Castrum. 
- MAURICE, Bergintrum. 
‘TT. MAURICE, Acaunum. 
- MENEHOULD, Fanum St. Menehildis. 
ST. MESSIO, Ulyssis portus. 
ST. MICHAEL, Castrum St. Michaelis. 
. MICHAEL, Fanum ‘st. Michaelis. 
. MICHAELSTOWN, Fanum St. Michaelis. 
8ST. NICOLE-DU-PORT, Fanum 8t. Nicolai sc. 
Lotharingi«. 
ST. NIKLAS, Fanum 8t. Nicolai. 
8ST. OLOLA, Fanum St. Evlalie. 
SY. OMER, Audomaropolis. 
ST. OSPIZIO, Arx St. Hospitii. 
ST. OUEN, Corobilium. 
ST. PAPOUL, Fanum 8t. Papoli. 
ST. PATRICK, Edrus. 
8T. PAUL-DE-TROIS-CHATEAUX, Augusta 
Tricastinorum. 
ST. PELINO, Corfinium. 
8, PHTILADELFO, Haluntium. 
ST. POELTEN, Fanum 8t. Hippolyti. 
ST. PONS-DE-THOMIERES, Fanum St. Pontii 
Toraerianuin. 
ST. POURCAIN, Fanum 8t. Portiani. 
ST. Se IN, Au Veromanduorum. 
ST. , Fanum 8t. Remigii. 
ST. REMO, Fanum St. Remuii. 
ST. RICQUIER, Centulum. 
ST. RITI, Chalcidicus Mons. 
ST. SEBASTIAN, Donastienum. 
ST. SEBASTIAN, Fanum St. Sebastiani. 
ST. SEBASTIAN, Morosgi. 
ST. ovens Cwretanorum Emporitm. 


Austria. 
. 
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; SANSCOIN, Tinconcium. 
SANT'"A-CATERINA, Phalarium. 
SANTA-CROCE, Olympus. . 
SANTALOLI, Sambra. ¥ 
SANTANDER, Fanum St. Andrew, Andreopolis. 
SANTAREM, Scalabis. 

SANTAVER, Contrebia. 
SANTEN, Castra Vetera. 
SANTERNO, Badrinus, Vatrenus. 
SANTILLANA, Fanum St. Julianz, Julianopolis, 
SANTIMBENIA, Nympheus. 
SANTONA, Victoriw Juliobrigensium portus, 
SANTORIN, Calliste. 
SAONA, Savo. . 
SAONE, Segona, Arar, Saucona. 
SAPAISCHE-PASSE, Symbolum. 
SAPHAT, Bethulia. 
SAPIGO, Sation. 
SARABAT, Hermus, Pactolus. 
SARACATIN, Siarum. 
SARAGOSSA, Cesaraugusta. 
SARDARA, Aque Lesitanz, 
SARGEL, Canuccis. 
SARIGOL, Rhode. 
SARIONE, Lassira. 
SARLIKI, Cranon. 
SARNO, Sarnus. 
SARRANT, Sartalis. 
SARSINA, Bobium. 
SART, Sardes. 
SARUTHAN, Lydia. 
SARVAR, Castriferrense Oppidum. 
SARVIGNANO, Compitum Anagninum. 
SARWITZ, Valdanus. 
SAS-VAN-GEND, Agger Gandavensis, 
SASAMO, Segisamo. 
SASEFP, Phthuris. 
SASENO, Saso. 
SASSOFERRATO, Juficum, 
SATAL, Esepus. 
SATAS-DERE, sepus. 
SATZ, Zatecum, Satecium. 
SAU, or Save, Savus. 
SAUDRE, Sedera. . 
SAUER, or La Sure, Sura. 
SAULCOURT, Sodalcourt. 
SAULIEJU, Sidoleucum. 
SAUMUR, ay ae Salmuriam. 
SAUVIGNY, Silviniacum. 
SAVATO, Sabbatus. 
SAVERNE, Sabrina. 
SAVIO, Isapis, Sabis. 
SAVONA, Sabata. 
SAVOYEN, Sabaudia. 
SAVUTO, Acheron. 
SAXONY, Saxonia. 
SBEKKAH, Cerbica Speculum. 
SCALEMURA, Anemurium, 
SCALONA, Ascalon. 
SCAMANDRO, Scamandrus, 
SCANDINAVIA, Scandia. 
SCARDAMOULA, Cardamyle, 
SCARLINO, Scabris portus, Salebro 
SCARPANTO, Carpathus. 
SCARPANTO, Carpathium mare. 
SCATARI, Las. 
SCAVEN-SHALE, Hunnum, 

T, Samosa 





; 
| SCHARMELY, Thilaticomum. 
SCHARNITZ, Bearbia. ° 
’ SCHEICH-EL-HARDY, Passalon. 
ELDE, Scaldia, Scaldis. 
LLING, Actania. 
SCHENET, Termessus. 
SCHENIRUN, Samaria. 
SCHENKENSCHANS, Aax ehanbiliees, 
SCHEREZOUR, Siazur. 
SCHERPENHEUVEL, Aspricollis. 
SCHIBAM, Catabanum. 
SCHINTAU, Ky 
SCHLEGEL, Ad lagam Beate Virginis. 
SCHLESIEN, Silesia. 
{ SCHLESWIG, Heideba, Sliesthorp. 
SCHLETTSTADT, Selestadiam. 
} SCHLINE, Celinum. 
{: SCHMECHTEN, Acidula Schmechtana. 
SCHONGAU, Esco. 
SCHOTTWIEN, Fauces Noricorum. 
i SCHOUWEN, Scaldia. 
SCHUSSENRIED, Abbatia Sorethana. 
| SCHUTT, Cituatum Insula. 
} SCHWAAN, Cygnea. 
SCHWABEN, Suevia. 
SCHWAB-MUNCHEN, Rape. 
SCHWARZE anv ROTHE BERGE, Acabe. 
SCHWARZE-HARUTSCH, Mons Ater. 
SCHWARZ-WALD, Marciana, Nigra Sylva, Ar- 


SCHW AZ, Masciacum. 

SCHWEINFURT, Devona, Trajectum Suevorum. 
SCHWEIZ, Helvetia. 

SCHWERIN, Squirsina. 

SCHWETZINGEN, Solicinium. 

SCHWYZ, Suiza, Suitia. 


apes Ad Aguas. 
pati, Casmena. 
SCILLA, Scylizum. 
SCILLY NDS, Cassiterides Insule, Silurum 
Insulz. 
SCIO (the island), Chios. 
8CIO, Chios. 


{ 
: 
} LIO-DI-VIDO, Ptychia. 

i PELLO, Cetaria. 

!  SCOPELO, P hus. 

} SCOTLAND, Britannia Barbara, Scotia. 
} S8CRIPU, Orchomenus. 

| SQUTARI, Chrysopolis. 

! $CUTARI (Laco m1), Labeatis. 

; SEBAKET- BARDOIL, Sirbon. 

j 

; 

| 

} 

t 


ius. 





SECKAU. Becovium. 
SECKINGEN, Sanctio. 


Midwum. 9” 
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SELENTI, Selous. 
SELIMBRIA, Peneus. 
SELIM-EL-ASSOUAN, Meroe. e 
SELIVREA, Selybria. 
SELLA, Salia. 

SELLE, Sala. 

SELTZ, Elizatium, Salatio. 
SEMAGDA, Panagra. 
SEMAVAT, Barsita. 
SEMEH, Hierocesarea, 
SEMENDRECK, Samothracia. 
SEMMENUD, Sebennytus. 
SEMUR-EN-BRION NOIS, Castrum Wineidasiens. 
SENAAR, Sirbitum. 

SENEGAL, Daradus. 

SENEZ, Civitas Saniciensium. 

SENIO, Sinnius. 

SENLIS, Augustomagus, titvansetls 
SENN, Cene. 

SENS, Agedincum, Agendincum, Senones. 
SEO, Sebinus Lacus. 

SEO-D’'URGEL, Orgellis Civitas. 
SEPHARVAIM, Hipparenum. 

SEPINO, Sepinum. 

SEPOLIA, Ceramis. 

SERCHIO, Zésar, Anser. 

SERES, Serre. 

SERETH, Ordessus. 

SERFANDACAR, Bpiphenia Cilicis. 
SERIA, or Sanarmayr, Seriane. 
SERINAGUR, Cylindrina. 
SERINGAPATAM, Brachme. 
SERIPHOS, Sarepta. 

SERMIONE, Sirmio. 

SERMONETA, 8ulmo. 

SERPA, Fabia Prisca Serpensia. 
SERPHANT, Sarepta. 

SERPHANTO, Acis. 

SERPHEAT, Soriphea. 

SERRE, Ceres. 

SERUK, Gerra. 

SERVIA, Meesia superior. 

SESIA, Sessites. 

SESSA, Aurunca, Suessa. 

SESSE, Setia. 

SESTINO, Sestinum. 

SESTO, Sextium. 

SESTRI, og Tiguliorum. 

SETENIL, 

SETHIA, peel 

SETIDA, Sala. 

SETIP, Sitifis. 

SETINES, Athene. 

SETLEDJE, resem 

SETTENIL, Arx Septenilia. 

SETUBAL, ‘Cwtobrix. 

SEVENNEN, Gebenna, Gebennici montes. 
SEVENNES, Cebennica se. Regio. , 
SEVERN, Sabriana. ; 
SEVEUX, bodium. 
SEVIERSKY, Hyrgis. 





SEVILLA-DE-L/ORO, Hispal 
SEVILLA-LA-VIEJA, Colonia Haloral, 


SEZAME, Bei: * , 
catia ae Mabel 
is se ae ws 
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| SHEPEY, Toliapis. ‘| SKANGERO, Scandile. 
‘ SHERBOURN, s Fons. SKEN}, Hypius. é 
| SHETLAND ISLANDS, Hetlandicw Insulm, A2no- SKIATHO, Sciathus. } 
t die. . SKINOSA, Schinussa. m ; 
\ SHIBKAH-EL-LOWDIAH, Triton. SKIPSILAR, Scapte Hyle. ae 
| $HISSO, Naxos, SKODAR, Scodra. : H 
} SHOA, Ammoniaca Regio. SKYE, Ebuda, Orientalis. ; 
| SHOHBA, Dionysias. SKYRO, Scyrus. } 
| SHONBRUNN, Fons Bellus. SLIOKAN, Staliocanns portus. j 
| SHONEN, Baltia, Scania, Scandia. SLUIN, Stlupi. 
SHREWSBURY, Salopia. SLUYS, Clausul. | 
SIAM, Lestarum Regie. SMYRNA, Meleti sinus. 
| SIB, Ecdippa. SOBAD-KOH, Coronus. 
| SIBARI, Sybaris. SOBENIERES, Sipia. 
} SICACOLA, Cocala. SOCOTORA, Dioscoridis Insula, ; 
1} SICKLINGEN, Sicila, SOEST, Susatum. 
' SICULIANA, Camicus. SOFIAN, Gauzania. 
|} SIDERA, Ze “hres SOGD, Polytimetus. 
1} SIDERO-CAS RO, Dorion. SOHAR, Papi Insule. f 
|| SIDERO-KAPSA, Scydra. SOHLENHOFEN, Cella Sol. t 
| } SIDEROKAPSA, Bolbe. SOISSONS, Sexonie, Augusta Sucssonum. | 
} -SIDEKONT, Scidrus. SOKAR, Malichi Insule. ; 
|} SIDI-EMBARAK, Perdices. SOLFATARA, Campi Phlegreei. 
‘ S$LIDRA, Syrtis major. SOLFELD, Fiavia Solva. 
1} SIEBENBURGEN, Dacia Mediterranea, Transyl- | SOLIA, pea. 
i vania. SOLITO, Soletum. } 
|: SLENA, Colonia Seniensis, Sena. SOLLIES, Solliniensium civitas. ; 
, STERRA-DE-CAZORLA, Tugiensis sal tus. SOLOTHURN, Salodurum. iN 
| SIERRA-D’OCCA, Segisama Julia. SOLSONA, Celsona, Setelsis. : 
1} SIF RRA-DE-ORCAMO, Vasconum Saltus. SOLTA, Olynta. H 
|} SLERRA-DE-RONDA, Arunde Montes. SOMME, Somena. : 
; SLERRA-LEONE, Deorum Currus. SOMMEPI, Fons Pigi. yy 
SIERRA-SEGURA, Argenteus Mons, SONNINO, Somnium. 
SIERRA-XIMIERA, Abyla. SOPARIS, Compsatus. 
| SIFANTO, Meropia, Siplinus. SOPOTO, Photice. 
|} SIGEAU, Rubrensis Lacus. SORIA, Numantia nova. 
|; SIGELLO, Helvillum. SORICH, Seretium. 
|| SIGUENZA, Segontia. SORISTAN, Syria. 
|; SIGURO, Sycurium. SORRENTO, Surrentum. 
| SIKI, Scylace. SOSPELLO, Hospitellum. 
|; SIKINO, CEnoe, Sicinus. SOULOSSE, Solimariaca. 
| SIL, Silis. SOUTHAMPTON, Clausentum. ‘ 
{ SILARO, Silarum. SOUTH RONALDSHA, Ocetis. 
| SILHET Cirradia. SOUTHWOLD, Ad Pontem. 
, i , Dorostena, Dorostorum. SPA, Aque Spadanw, Turgrorum fons. m 
} SE£MANCA, Septimanca. SPAIN, Hispania. ° } 
| SIMARI, Semirus. SPALATRO, Palatium Diocletiani, Spalatiom, As 
‘ SIMEREN, Singas. = 
| SIMMYI, Syme. SPANISH SEA, Ibericum Mare, ~ 
| SIMO, Dorieus sinus. SPELLO, Flavia Constans. : 
{ SIN, Kades. SPERLONGA, Spelunca. : 
; SINAAB, Tigauda, SPERMADORI, Guusse. ; 
| SINANO. Megalopolis. SPEZIA, Tiparenus. ~ : 
SIND, Sittocatis, SPINO, Spina. 
SINDSHAR, Singara. SPIRE, Augusta Nemetum, Spira. . 
} SINGANFU, Sera. SPIRNAZZA, Panyasus. 
; SINIGAGLIA, Sena, Senogallia. * SPITAL, Laurfana. vt 
| SINNO, Siris. SPITZBERGEN, Montes Acuti. 
| SINOP, Colonia Julia Augusta Sinope. SPITZE v. Camsora, Notium. 
| SINZIG, Sentiaca villa. SPLUGEN, Cuneus Aureus. eB; 
‘ SPLUGERBERG, Culmen Ursi. v i: 
SFURNE EAD, Ocellam, 
SQUILLACE, Beylacoum. 
A, Sidon. 
STADTITAGEN, Ci 
_| STADTHAGEN, Civitas Indaginis. Ce 
STAEFFIS, Esteva. ’ YS ol a { 
STAGNO-DL-CAGLIARI, Carslitande Sinus, | 
| STAIN, Colatio, _ Seog oe 
STALIMENE, et: Peres: ; 
aged tagthg it a uD * 
STAN Dia. Pa ass! a et 
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-AM-ANGER, Colonia Claudia Sabaria. 
STENAY, Satanacum, Stanacum. 
STERZINGEN, Stiriacium. ‘ 
STETTIN, Sedinum. 


STEYERMARK, Stiria. 


STILLIDA, Phalara. 
STILA, Cocintia. 
STIRL, Btiris. 
an gr a? Dolorosus. 
is. 
STORY Setar 
STOCKHO ILM, Holmia. 
STOER, Sturia. 
STOMBAR, Exonaba. 
STRADELLA, Jella. 
STRAITS OF BONIFACIO, Taphros. 
STRAITS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, Bosporus 


STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR, Gadianum Fretum. 
STRAITS OF KAFFA, or Feoposia, Bosporus 
ius. 


STRAMULIPA, Beotia. 

STRANGFORD, Vinderius. 

STRANKE, Turres. 

STRASSBURG, in France, Argentina Civitas, Ar- 


STRASSBUR 

URG, in Prussia, Brodnica. 
STRATIOTIKI, Munychia. 
STRAUBINGEN, ‘amg Augusta. 
STROBEZ, Epetia 

STROBITZI, 

STROFADIA, or fear aut, Plote Insulex. 


STROMBOLI, Strongyle. 
STRONGOLLI, Petelia. 


SULCHEN, Solicinium, Sumlocenn» 
SULLY-SUR-LOIRE, Sulliacum. 
SULMO) Colonia Solmontina. 
SULTAN. 
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CKS, vata. SWARTE-SLUYS, Clausulw Nigrm. 
STARIGRAD, Ortopla. ‘ lag ne Ning 


SYOUTH, Lyvepolis. 

SZALA and Brxt-Tawmr, Sala. 
SZAMMERA, Hi ' 
SZAMOS-UJV Napoca. 
SZELEPSA, Selde | 
SZENT-BENEDICT, Fanum St. Benedicti. 
SZENT-ENDRE, Ulcisia castra. 
SZENT-GIORGY, Fanum 8t. 

SZENT-GROT, Fanum 8t. Go 

SZENT-JOB, Fanum St. Jobi. 
SZENT-KESDY- LELEK, Fanum 8t. Spiritus. 
SZENT-MARTIN, Fanum St. Martini. 
SZENT-PETER, Fanum St. Petri. 
SZERDAHELY, Hilicanum. 

SZIR, Jazer. 

SZOENY, Bregetio. 


T - 


TABARCA, Tabraca. 
TABARIA, Galilwum Mare. 
TADCASTER, Calcaria. 
TADMOR, Palmyra. 
TAFA, Taphis. 
TAFILETH, Talubath. 
TAFNA, 8i 
TAG-AIAG I, Zagras. 
TAGLIAMENTO, Tilaventum. 
TAIBE, Tyba. 
TAIMAKI, Thaumaci. 
TAINEH, Colonia Alia Augusta Mercurialis Tha 
nit. 
TAJO, Ta 
TAKUSCH, Tacatua. 
TALAVERA-DE-LA- REYNA, Elbora, Libora. 
TALAVERA-LA-VIEJA, Evandria, 
TALCINO, Talcinum. 
Tamarus. 


TAMERTON, Tamara. 

TAMSWEG, In Muro, 

TANARO, Tanarus. 

TANASSERIM, Doanas. 

TANGER, Tingis. 

TANOAL, Dana. 

TANTAN-VELHA Sabanna. ; 
TAOCHAN-ADASI, Lagussw. 

TAORMINA, Colonia Augusta Tauromenitana. 
TAPTI, Goaris. 

TARABOSAN, Tx pezus. 

TARANTAIBSE, ‘Tarantasia. 

TARBES, Castrum Bigorrense, 
TABCHTVOLICATI Grete . 

TARENT, or Tanayro, tum. 

TARIFA, Julia Jozas. -: 
TARN, T: 

TARO, Tare f 2. 
TARRAGONA, Tarracon, Tarraco. © pinay 21 
TARRAZON A, Turiaso. Gre we. 


TA-SAV 
aS 


TATZAY meh 
TAUD ee rite 
TAURIA, Gabris, Tigrananith, | 
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TAURO-CASTRO, Rhamnus. THEAKI, Ithaca. : 
TAVAY (the river), Ambastus. THEL para ae } 
TAVAY, bana. Ps THELABBA, Thelabib. , 
TAVETSCH, AXtuaticus vieus. THEMSE, Tamesis, Tamesa. $ 
TAVIGNANO, Rhotanum. THENNIS, Hanes. 
TAVOLARA, Ermea, Mercurii Insula. THERMLA, Cythnus. 
TAXATA, Colonia. THETEN, Matrica. } 
TAY, Taus, Tavus. THETFORD, Sitomagas. 
TEANO, Teanum Sidicinum. THIBA, Thebes. 
TEOI, Tecum. ‘THIEL, Sitilla. 
TECRIT, Birtha. THIENGEN, Tenedo. 
TEDELES, Salde. THIEVRES, Teucera. 
TEFESSAD, Rusicibar. THIN, Tegna. ; 
TEGENGILL, Igenia. THINE, Pelusium. . H 
TEGEWSEE, Tiges. THIONVILLE. See Diepennorex. ; 
TRISSENDORF, Artobriga. THIRA, Sancterinum. } 
TEJADA, Ptucci. THOMASBRUCK, Aggeri pontum. ; 
TEKET, Panormus. THORN, Thorunium, Thorunum. N 
TEKiEH, lycia. THOUARS, Daracium, Toarcium. N 
TEKMAN, Hieron Oros. THUE, Jadua. : 
TEKROVA, Phaselis. THUR, Duria. ; 
TELAMONE, Telamon. THURINGEN, Thuringia. N 
TELESE, Telesia. THYRSO, Caput Thyrsi. ; 
TEL-ESSABE, Leontopolis. TIEFENCA LL, Imum Castrum. : 
TELGATE, Tollegatex. TIEZ, Canasida. 2 
TELHOUE, Tarichea. —eeke 
TELIGOL, Axiaces. TIFLIS, Tephlis. 
TELO eres" TIGARI, Ticarius. 
TEMISCHB -AM-CUBAN, Surub, TILIOS, or Tiros, Tejum, Tium. 
TEMLUKE, Sigus. TILSIT, Chronopolis. 
TEMPI, Elephantaria. TIMAVO, Timavus. 
TENASSERIM, Cotiaris. TIMIA, Tinia. 
TENERIFFE, Convallis. TIMOK, Timachus. 
TENES, Cartenna. TINEVELLY, Colchorum Regio. 
TINNA, Thimonepsi. 
TINO, Tenos. 3 
TINTO, Iberus, Urium. } 
TINZEN, Tinnetio. | 
TIRAN, Phocarum Insula. ; 
TERINA (Goxro 1), Hipponiates sinus. TIRCONEL, Conatia. 
TERMED, Oxiana. TIREH, Metropolis. 
TERMINI, Himerenses Therme. TIROL, Teriola castra. 
TERMOLIT, Buca. TISARA, Diocwsarea. 
TERNI, Interamnia, Interamna. TIVE, or Terve, Tuerobis, 
TERPER we Tarvanna. bby os Tibur. i. 
‘ortospana. Z, Cyiza. 
TERRACIA, am. TOCAT, Berisa . 
TERRACINA, Anxur. TODI, Tuder. 


TODO O, Theudaria. 

TOEN EIN, Antoniane Aciduls. 
TOLEDO, Toletum. 

TOLOMETA, Ptolemais, 

TOMAR, Concordia. 

TOMBUCTU, Pessida. 
TOMISWAR, Tomi. 

TONGERN, Aduaca Tungrorum. 
TONNERE, Tenodurense castrum, Tornoduram, 
TONSICH, Docea. * 


TERRA-DI-BARL, Peucetia. 
TERRA-DI-LAVORO, Campania, Terra Laboris. 
TERE A-D/OPRANTO, Calabria, Aletina Provin- 
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TORRE-DI-PATRIA, Linternum. é 

TORRE-DI-POLLUCE, Selinus. 

TORRE-DI-SENNA, Siris. 

TORRE-DI-VADO, Voluterranavada. 

TORRE-FORCADIZZO, Nora. 

TORRE-SEGURA, Castellum Truentinam. 

TORRE-TORRENTE, Turrus. 

TORRE-VECCHIA, Vetulbnia. 

TTORRES- VEDRAS, — 

TORTONA, Dertona, Colonia Julia Augusta Der- 
tona. 

TORTOSA, in Catalonia, Dertosa. 

TORTOSA, in the pash. of Terablus, Antaradus. 

TOSA, Athiso. 

TOSCANA, Etruria, Hetrurie Magnus Ducatus. 

TOSCANELLA, Ascania, Tuscana, Tuscia. 

TOSTER, Susa. 

TOUL, Tullum. 

TOULON, Telo Martius. 

TOULON-SUR-ARROUKX, Telonoum. 

TOULOUSE, Tolosa. 

TOUR-D’'ORDRE (La), Farum. 

TOUR-DE-ROUSSILLON (La), Ruscino. 

TOURNAY. See Doryrx. 

TOURNON, Tornomagensis vicus. 

TOURNOUS, Tinurtium. . 

TOURS, , Cesarodunum, Turonium. 

TOUS, Tu 

TOVARRA” ‘aia 

TOWY, T 

TRACHENBERG, Dracomontanus Principatus. 

TRACHENBERG, Dracomontium. 

TRAEN, Drachonus. 

TRAINA (the es Cyamosorus. 

TRAINA, 





TR 
TRAJONISI, Capraraum Insula. 
TRANI, Tarenum. 
TRAPANI, Drepanum. 
TRAPANI-DEL-MONTE, Eryx. 
TRAU, Tragusam, 

ragurium, 
UN, Traunus. 
UN‘SEE, Gemundanus Lacus. 
VANCORE, Cottiara. 
TRAV, Chalusus. 
TRAVEMUNDE, Dragamuntina. 
TRAVENDAHL, Treva. ° 
TRAYGUERA, Teari Juliensis, Tiarivla. 
TREBISOND, Trapezus. 
TREJA, Trea. 
TREMITI, Diomedee Insulx. 
ew or Trent, Civitas Tridentina, Triden- 


TRENTSIN, §i Singone, ‘ 
TREVI, A Treba, Treba. 
TREVI, Trebix. 

TREVICO, Trivicum. 


TREVOUX, Trevoltium, Trivaltiam. 
TRIADITZA, Sardica. 
poet wen 


TRIBUR, Trikes 
TRIBUXEN A, Col Colobona. 

TRICALA; Tricea. 

TRICARIOO, Trica. ‘ 
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TRIONTO, Trwis. 

TRIPOLI, in Asiatic Turkey, tells 
TRIPOLT, or Fananvos, Tripolis. 
TRIPOLL, in Africa, Civitas @ensis. 
TRIPOLITZA Tripolis. ; 
TRISTENA, Nemea. 
TRITI, Tritewa. 

TRIVENTE, Triventium. 

TROIS MARIES (Les), Delphicum 'Templum. 
TROJA, Ace. 

TROJA, llium Novum. 

TROJ ANERBERG, Cetius Mons. 
TRONTE, Juvantius. 
TRONTELLO, Trotilum. 
TRONTO, Truentinus Fluvius. 
TROPEA, Herculis Portus. 
TROPPAU, Oppavia, Troppavia. 
TROYES, Augustobona. 
TRUXILLO, Castra Julia. 
TRUZKOY, ‘Gerrhus. 
TSHALUMKA, Cucunda, 
TSHATYR-DAGH, Berosus Mons. 
TSHEPINI, Gargaria, 
TSHERDIN, Czerdinum. 
TSHERKASSEN, Sabira. 
TSHERNEMBLE, Terponns. 
TSHERSCHEMBI, Heracleum. 
TSHERTSHEMIR-KUPRI, Rosologiacum, 
TSHESHME, Zeugma. 

TSHESKMEH, Erythrea 

TSHIL-MINAR, P ersepolis, 

TSCHONGRAD, Csongradiensis Comitatns, 
TSHOROK, Isis. 

TSHUMUS-DAG and Kupa-Dac, Temnus, 
TSHURLU, Tzurulum. 
TSHAUTSCHE-AGHISI, Posidium. 
TSUCHPAREH, Caspatyrus. 

TUBNAH, Tubune. 

TUDDER, Theudurum. 

TUDELA, Tulonium. 

TUERTO, Astura. 

TUISY, Diciacum. 

TULCZE, Salsovia. 

TULLEI-AUX- GROSSEILLES, ae ck 
TULN, Castra Catulina. 

TU NIS, Tunes. 

TUNSA, or Tunoza, Tonzus. 

TURANO, Telonius, Tolenus. 

TURCOMANA, Iran and Exiwan, Armenia Mag- 


na. 
TURIN, Augusta Taurinorum. 
TURKEY, Turcia. ‘ 
TURKHEIM, Celius. 

TURTUKAI, Transmarisea. 

TUSA, Halesa, 

TUSLA, Doriscus. 

TUSLAG, Tatta. 

TUTTLINGEN, Dutlinga. 

TUY, Tude. 

TYBEIN, Duinum. 

TYENA, Eusebia ad Taurum. © 
ras, eee 
TZERN ITZ Zorve. 


U 


UBEDA, Betula. 
UDINE, U Utinum. 


UDUBA, Tun 
UEBERLINGHW AEE Aton ei Aci 
UF Ufens. iu Tan 
UGENTO, Uxentum. 
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i ULM 


| Alci moénnig, Ulma. 
| vue ‘alton Ultonia. 


UMBRIATICO, e~ eadte . 
UM-ES-SURRAB, Surratha. 
UNISCH, CEnoe. 
; U NTERSEEN, Interlacus. 
| UNTERWALDEN, Subsylvania. 
| UNTER-ZELL, Cella Dei Inferior. 
UES. morn eemmgamad Venetus Lacus. 
\{ UPOLX, tium. 
| ar A UGUNTAINS, Hyperborei Montes, Noros- 


|| URDANIA, Urbinum. 

|} URBINO, Urbinum. 

UPBISAGLIA, Pollentia. 

|| URDINGEN, Hordeani Castra. 

|} URK, Flevo Insula. 
4 





UR-MEZOE, Campus Dominorum. 
URMI, Spauta. 
URS, Usaubium. 
URTZIANI, Phricium. 
, URUMIYA, Magrada. 
| USALET, Usaletum. 
| USBEKEN, Dae. 
} USK, Castrum Oscz. 
USKUB, Scopi, Scupi. 
UTENDE, Siatutanda. 
1} UT RECHT, Trajectum ad Rhenum, Antonia. 
{ U'I'TA, Susaleus vicus. 
UZEN, Ozene. 
UZES, Ucense Castrum, Ucetia. 


Vv 


VABRES. Vabrense Castram, 

VACCA, Bovenna. 

VACUR, Cesarea Mauretanim Cresariensis. 

VADO, Sabatia vada. 

VADUTZ, Dalcis Vallis. 

VAGNOLI (Li a. Trifanum. 

VAGY-VA Y, Vacontium. 

VAISON, Aéria. 

VALBACH, Valena. 

VALDAHON, Velatadurum. 

VAL-DI-CAMONICA, Camunorum Vallis. 

VAL-DI- MONTIRONE, Campi Macri. 

VAL-SUGAN, Euganea Vallis. 

VALENCE, Civitas Valentinoram, Valentia. 

VALENCIENNES, Valentiane. 
7ALE®NTIA-DE-DON-JUAN, Palantia. 

VALENZA, Forum Fulvii. 

VALERA-LA-VIEJA, Nertobriga, Valeria. 

VALGEN-SER, Lacus Italicus. 
VALLADOLID, Pintia, am 

VALLE-FREDDA, Frigida Vallis. 


VALO 
LA. Vi es. 
ALPAGELA, Van 


VALP 
van MEN'S LAND, Diemeni Insula. 
VA 18, 


Zalacum 
VA, Varun Civitas aaa Venetia, 
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VASTG, Basi 

VASTO:D' AMMONE, Histoniam. 
VATISA, Polemonium. 


VATKA, Boa. 

VAUCLUSE, Cluse Vallis, Vallis Clauses. 

VAUCOULEURS, Lorium. 

VAUDRE, Vodgoriacum. 

VEDENE, Vindalium. 

VEERE, Campiveria. 

VEGEL, Besippo. 

VEGJA, Baga. 

VEGLIA (lecai or), Curicta. 

VEGLIA, Curictum. 

VEINE, Davianum. 

VELACHA, Voluce. 

VELEY, Vellava. 

VELEZ, Menoba. 

VELEZ-DE-GOMERA, Parietina. 

VELEZ-MALAGA, Menoba. 

VELIKA, Castra Varia. 

VELINO, Velinus. 

VELIZZA, Tithorea. 

VELLETRI, Velitre. 

VELTLIN, Vallis Tellina. 

VENAISIN, Comitatus Vindaseinus, Avenionensis, 

VENCE, Vintium. 

VENDOME, Castrum Vindonicum, Vindocinum. 

VENDRELL, Palfuriana. 

VENE (Lg), Sacraria. 

VENEDIG, Venetiz. 

VEN ETICO, Lyncestius amnis. 

VENLOO, Sablones. 

VENOSA, Venusia. 

VENTAS-DE-CAPARRA 

VENTOLIERE, Bentoliera. 

VENZONE, Vannia. 

VERBASZ, Urpanus. 

VERBICANO, Verge 

VERBOUSZKO, Varuaria. 

VERCELLI, Vercellw. 

VERDEN, Ferda, Tuliphurdum, Fardium. 

VERDON, Dila. 

VERDUN, Viridunum. 

VERGA, Barca. . 

VERGELLO, Vergellus. 

VERIA, Bercea. 

VEROCZE, Serota. . 

VEROLI, Verale. 

VERONA, Colonia Augusta Verona, se Gullie. 
niana, 

VERRES, Vitricium. 

VERSIGLIA, Vesidia. 

VERVIER, Vervevie. 

VERVINS, Vegbinum. 

VERZINA, Vertine. 

VESCIANO, Bescia. 

VESCOVATO, Episcopatus. 

VESCOVIA, Episcopin a 


(Las), Capara. 


Marcina, 
VEVAY, Visteon, Bibisoum. 


VEZELAY, Vizeliacum, ASF hain 
VEZZANO, " Vitianum. spi 


ZO, Vogium. 
TADANA, Vulturnia. ni eh 
ANA, A Promontorium. 





VATISA, Phatisane. “j 
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VICO (Laco vi), Elbii Lacus. VOSFOR, Nymphaea. one 
VICO-DI-SORENTO, Aqua ‘ VOSTIAA ium, Egea, 
VICQ-LAGO-DI, Ciminius lac. VOUGA, Vacua, 
YICTIMOLO, Ictimuli. VRATTA, Fevuis. 
VID, Utam. VRANA, Brauron. 
VIDIN, Bidinum. VUNO, Phanote. 2 
VIENNA, Flaviana Castra, Vindoboha, Vienna. VYZIA, Bizya. } ’ 


VIENNE, Vienna. 

VIERRADEN, Ad Quatuor Rotas. 

VIESTI, Apenestz. 

VIEUX, Civitas Viducassium. 

VIGAN (Le), Vindomagus. 

VIGANO, Vicus Serninus. 

VIGNIANELLO, Junianellum. 

VIGO, Vicus Spacorum. ~ 

VILCHES, Vescelia. 

VILLADASO, Forum Statiellorum. 
VILLA-DE-DOS-HERMANNOS, Orippo. 
VILLA-DE-REYNA, Regiana. 
VILLA-DEL-CARPIS, Onoba. 
VILLA-DIEGO, Diegi Villa. 

VILLA-FRANCA, Flavium, Bergidium Flavium. 
sien caamaniiia ilccaiaia a Francopo- 


VILLA-HERMOSA, Villa formosa. 
VILLAINE (La), Vicinovia. 
VILLA-LOYSA, Jonosia. 
VILLA-NOVA-DEL-RIO, Canama. 
VILLENA, Arbacala. 

VILLOE, Vellejacium. 

VINAY, Ventia. 

VINCENNES, Ad Vicenas. 
VINCENNES, Ad Vicenas Americanas. 
VINDONITE, Vindenuta. 

VINHAES, Veniatia. 

VINKOVCZE, Cibale. 
VINTIMIGLIA, Albium Intemelium. 
VIRE, Olina. P 
VISAPUR, Musopale. 

VISEGRAD, Cirpi. 

VISO, Vesulus mons. 

VISSA, Severus mons. 


VISTRIZZA, Astreus. # 


VITERBO, Fanum Voltumne, Viterbium. 

ta. 

5 itaninm, 
VITRY-LE-FRANQOIS, Victoriacum Francicum. 
VITTORIA, Camarica, Suestasium. 


WwW 


WAAG, Cusus, Vagus. 

WAAL, Nabalia, Vahalis. 
WADI-EL-ARISCH, gypti fluvius, 
WADI-EL-BERBER, Tusea. : 
WADI-EL-WALE, Aqua Dimonis. 
WADI-QUAMA, Cinyps. 

WADI-ZERKA, Jaboch. 
WADY-GHARENDEL, Elim. 
WADY-MEHARRARA, Hiera Sycariinos. 
WADY-SZYR, Jazer. 

WAERDER, Lauri. 

WAIHEND, Arachosia. 

WAIHEND, Arachotoscrene. 

WAIN, Viana. 

WARR, Chabinus. 

WALCHEREN, Gualacra, Valachria. 
WALD, Gabreta Sylva. 

WALDAI MOUNTAINS, Alani montes, 
WALDMUNCHEN, Seguacatum. 
WALES, Cambria, Britannia Superior, Vallesia, 
WALLINGFORD, Calcua. 

WALLSEND, Legedunum. 

WAN, Arcissa. 

WAN, Mantiana Palus. 

WANGEN, Vemania. 

WARDEL,, or Gross-Wanvern, Varadinum. 
WAREN, Viranum. 

WARNE, Snuebus. 

WARSAW, Varsovia. 

WARWICK, Calunia, Presidium Cornaviorum. 
WASCH, Bascatis. : 
WASH (Tus), Metaris A.stuarium. 

WASITH, Cybate. 

WASSERBILLICH, Aquebellicus. 
WASSERBURG, Aquaburgam. 
WASSERLEONBURG, Santicum. 
WEICHSEL, Vistula. 
WEICHSELMUNDE, Munda Vistule. 
WEILHEIM, Cambodunum. 
WEISSENAU, Alba Augia Naviscoram. 
WEISSENBURG, Alba Selusiana. € 
WEISSENBURG. See Auue Jum. 


WEISSENFELS, tra, 
WEISSERITZ, Albula. 
WEISSES MEER, Album Mare. 


WEIUNG, Viana. 

WELL foe 
‘ontes 

— Falciana, Colonia Aurelia Antoniana Ovyi- 


WELTEN, Veldidena. 
WELTENBURG, Attobriga. 
WELZHELM, Valenti, 


WENSUSSEL, Burgla. 

WERDEN, Moradunum, 

WERI, Hwerenofeldia, Genewaras 
WERMELAND, Varmia. , 
WE Biriciana. rk 
WERTACH, Vinda. 14 a, 
WESEL, Aliso, Vesalia, ee 
WESEN, Guesta. é oe 
WESER, Visurgis. © 
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WEST-BOTHNIA, Bothnia Occidentalis. YLST, Tostum. a { Hill 
WESTCAPPEL, Fanum Herculis Magusani. YNIESTA, Egelasta. : 
WESTERWALD, Burnonia Sylva. © YONNE, Icauna. 
WESTPHALIA, Guestfalia. YORK, Belgium Novum. ° 
WEXFORD, Manapia. . YORK, Colonia Eboracensis. ae 
WHITE, Eleusa. YPERLE, Hiscar, Ypra. 
WHITHORN, Candida Casa, Leucophibia. YPERS, or Yrenn, Ipra. 
WIBLINGEN, Bbilingua. YPOL, Ibola.” 
WICK, Ilea. YS-CAP, Glaciale Promontoriam. 
WICKEN, Vicus. i YSENDIK, Isendicum. 


WIDDEN, Biminacium, Viminacium. 
WIENER-WALD, Bojorum Deserta. 
WIESBADEN, Aque Mattiace. 
WIESELBURG, Flexum. 

WIGHT (Istx or), Vecta, Vectis. 
W!ILHELMSTADT, Guilielmostadium. 
WILLERING, Hilaria. 
WILLOUGHBY, Verometam. 
WIMPFEN, Cornelia, Wimpina. 
WINCHESTER, Venta Belgarum, Vintonio. 
WINDI , Vindonissa. 
WINDISCHGRATZ, Slavogrecium. 
WINDSOR, Vindesorium. 
WINTERTHUR, Vitodurum. 
WINZENDOREF, Alvincium. 
WIPACH, Frigidus. 

WIPP’ us, Viadrus, 

WIRM, Verna. 

WISMAR, Marionis. 

WISSANT, Iccius Portus. 
WISSEMBURG, Selusium. 
WITTENBERG, Vitemberga, Witteberga, Leuco- 


rea. 
WOERINGEN, Buruncum. 
WOLFENBUTTEL, Guelferbytum. 
WOLGA, Rha. 

, Fauesiorum Insula. 

WOLLIN, Jalinum. 

Wood: Noviomagus. 
WORCESTER, Brangonia, Vigornia. 
WORMS, Augusta Vangionum, Wormatia. 
WORMSER-BAD, Bormiane Therm. 
WOSTANI, tus Media. 
WRIETZEN tium. 
WROXETER, Uriconium. 
WURZBURG, Artaunum, 


Herbipolis, Wurcebur- 


WOTACH, Juttome 


WYK-DE-DUURS E, Batavodurum. 


XIGONZA, Saguntia. 
RO, 
XI 
xu or Cuetme, Erymanthus. 


YSSEL. See Issex. 

YSTADT, Istadiam, 

YUCATAN, Jucatania. 

YUNTO, Tagrus. 

YVOIRE, Aquaria. ° 

YVOIX, Cariniacum. } 

YVOEX, Epoissus. ‘ | 
HN 
} 


Z 


ZABERN. See Bere-Exsass-Ruem-Zasren. 

ZADAICA, Meninx. 

ZAFRA, Zephyrium. 

ZAHARA, Lastigi. 

ZAINAH, Diana. 

ZALAMEA-DE-LA-SERENA, Julipa. 

ZALONGOS, Charadrus. 

ZAMBRONA, Hipponum Promontorium. 

ZAMORA, Ocellodurum. 

ZANNONE, Sinonia. 

ZANTE, Zacynthus. 

ZARACHA, Beligrada. 

ZARA-VECCHIA, Jadera. 

ZARAVA, Ezra. 

ZARCO, Pharcadon. ° 

ZARI, Cambyses. 

ZARNOWICE, Carrodunum. 

ZARTEN, Tarodunum. 

ZAXOSULITAN, Zantha. 

ZEA (Istanp or), Cea. 

ZEA, Cwa, Cea. 

ZEBEN, Cibinium Minus. i 

ZEHNGERICHTEN-BUND, Fodus Decem Juris- 
dictionum. 4 > 

ZEILLA, Aromata. ;. 

ZEITUN, Maliacus sinus. 

ZEITZ, Citium. ; 

ZELEBL, or Secesy, Zenobia. ; 

ZELL, Cella Badensis. ae 

ZELL, Cella Franconica. 

ZELLA, Cella St. Blassii. ; 

ZELL-AM-HERMERSBACH, Cella Rudolphi. Bey 

ZELL-AM-ZELLER-SEE, Cella ad Lacum Ind | an 


riorem. 
ZELL AN-DER-PRAMB, Cella Austrise superioris, 
ZELL-IM-HAMM, Cella ad Mosellam. ys he 
ZELL-IM-ZILLERTHALE, Cella Tirolonsis, pe 
ZELL-OB-DER-IPS, Cella ad Isim. ens 
ZELL-UBER-DER-TRASEN, Cella Austrim Infe- {{ 


Lacus inferior. 
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ZINARA, Cinara, Cynarus. « 
ZIPS, Cepusiensis Comitatus. 
ZI AUS, Arx Scepusiensis, Cepusium. 


ZORBIG, Sorbi 

ZOTRIWAR, Cithram. 

ZOTTENBERG, Sabotus mons. 
ZOWAMOORE, A gimuras. 

ZOWARIN, Zama. 

ZOXO-SULTAN, Gordiani Monumentum. 
ZSCHINER-STUHBL, Cskiensis Sedes. 


} ZYDOWO, Setidava. 


. leg 
ZULPICH, or Tusricn, Tolbiacum, 
ZUNCHIO, Epitalium. 
ZURICH, Tigurum. - 
ZURZACH, Certiacum, Forum T¥berii. 
ZUYD-SCHANS, Arx trina, 
ZWADENBURGERDAMM, Niger pullus, 
ZWETL, Clara Vallis. 
ZWEYBRUCKEN, Bipontium, Bipontum, 
ZWICKAU, en. 
ZWIEFALTEN, Duplices Aqua. 
} 
| 
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ARTICLE IIL 


IN THE PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 





*,* This article is mainly a 
og merit, 
y Professor 


I. GeoorapmicaL names may properly be divided 
into two t classes. The first division comprises 
those which, in their native language, are written 
either in Roman letters, or else in characters (like 
the German and Greek) which can readily be con- 
verted into correspon Roman letters. The 
mode of spelling such names is generally uniform, 
and the same ia each of the different European lan- 
guages, Thus, Erna or Airya—the name by-which 
the ne voleanic mountain of Sicily is known to 
the Italians—is also the English, French, German, 
Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese name for the same 
mountain. So Laypacu or Laimacn, the capital of 
Illyria, is not only the German, but the English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish name. Thus, also, 
You«, a city of England, is not merely the English 
name, hut the French, German, Dutch, Tali . 
Spanish, &c. The same rule holds true with regard 
to a large majority of the names of Western and 
Southern Euro 

The other division of geographical names em- 
braces those which, in their native language, are 
neither written in Roman letters, nor in characters 
that can be converted into creons Roman 
letters: such are the Russian, Turkish, Arabic, 
Persian, &c. Names of this class, with few if any 
fp a Bara written pe in the different 

uropean languages, each nation aiming to express 
the sound or apna of the o— name by 
the letters of its own tongue. Thus, for example, 
an Englishman visitin capital of Fezzan, in 
Northern Africa, and wishing to indicate the sound 
of ea 


¥talian pronunciation of the vowel - pou fol- 
lowed in foreignnames in the body of this work, Mon. 
ZUK; A man would write Mourzoux; a Ger- 
man Morsox; these various spellings being intended 

precisely the same Again, if an 


to nt 
man wished to t the native pronun- 
Enema wish of Persia, he woul write i 


blished at Philadelphia, U. S., in 1855. We have also emp! 
‘orter of Yale college to his ‘ Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names.’ 


rint of the excellent’ Introduction to ‘ Lippinesti’s Pronouncing Gazetteer,’ a work of 


yed in its compilation the remarks 


Sm enery have, for the most part, pursued a very 
ifferent course. Instead of conforming to a rule 
which has the double merit of being simple and easy 
for the writer,2 and clear and satisfactory to the 
reader, they have, by sometimes writing in the 
French and sometimes in the German mode, and 
not unfrequently combining the two in the same 
name, involved the department of Oriental geo- 
graphy in a confusion which is most perplexing to 
all, and is absolutely inextricable to those who have 
not made this subject one of long and laborious 
study, Many of the foreign spellings found in the 
writings of English geographers have doubtless been 
taken from French and German works, the copyist 
neglecting to translate the names, while making a 
translation of the rest of the book. 

II. It is obviously an immense advantage, in an 
English work intended for general readers, to write 
names in such a manner that they can without dif- 
ficulty be pronounced correctly by the ordinary 
English scholar. Another strong argument in favour 


same class as those of Western Europe, Accordiagly. we have 
not merely 


French. English. German. 
Badakhchan, for es, Perr Ar 
Caboul, »  Cabul, Kabul a 
Chiraz, »  Sheeraz or Shiraz, Schiras, 

» Kermanshah, 
Mechhed, » Meshid, Mesched. 
Recht, » Reshd, it. * 
Thian-chan, »  ‘Thian-shan or Tian-shan, Thian-schan. 
Chan-al, » Shan-see or Shan-si, 


French. * 
of ‘ir 
Dil : mraty Set or Ajmere. 
ir, $ Jounal: 
. pty Jodpur or Judpur, 
, 
Haiderabad, " 
Hougli * Hoogly or Hugil. 
Pounah, on 
that 


} 
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of the use of English orthoepy in such cases, is that 
itis capable of conveniently expressing or repiesent- 
ing a greater variety of sounds than any other Eu- 
ropean language. There is no sound, we believe, 
that is extensively used in oriental names which 
we cannot ex as well as the French, and there 
are several which we can express much better than 
they; while there are some sounds, perfectly fami- 
liar to our tongue, which they cannot express at all. 
pear ea ae ga yw eg a ra 
expease hy a single loter Io tndlonded les perfectly 
a single in ess perfectly 

in the French lan by two—dj, (as, Djidda 
for Jmpma, page r 5 ai &c. ;) 80, also, 
the sound of ch, one of continual occurrence both in 
the names of Asia and Eastern Europe, is re 
sented in French by three letters—tch, x 
for Cuanva, Tehambal for Cuvuevt, &c.) True, the 
English often use (especially at the end of a syl- 
) tch in order to denote the same sound; it is, 
however, important to observe that this sound, as 
well as that of j, is one of the most common and 
familiar to the English tongue, while both are for- 
eign to the French Jan since neither of them 
is to be found in any genuine French word, Again, 
our w expresses a sound (common in the Oriental 
languages) which is not nearly so neatly nor so well 
expressed by the French ou, the latter being the 
proper equivalent of our 00 or the Italian u. This 
is so obvious, that some of the most emi- 

nent French writers, (Pauthier, for example, in his 
works on China) make use of the English w in writ- 
ing certain foreign names. Thns instead of em- 
ploying ouow to express the sound of teu or woe, 


they write wou; instead of ouen, wen, &c. Lastly, | 


there are sounds —- in our tongue with the 
utmost facility which French orthoepy cannot repre- 
sent atall; among these are the sounds of the Greek 
4 (th) and 3 bg aes in Turkey and the Gre- 
cian islands: former exactly ding to 
our th in thin, the latter to th in this. With re- 
to the German language, there is, if we mis- 
take not, but one frequently occurring soand 
in oriental names (that of kh—represented by the 
German ch) which can be represented by it better 
than by the English, while there are many which can 
iy be expressed in English more conveniently, 
bat more correctly, than in German. Thus, ¢ 


vepresent the sound of the 
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common English names of the, great countries 
of Asia and Africa (as Persia, Hixpostan, Cua, 
Eayvrr, &c.) to be retained, but the ordinary - 
ing of names of Yar less note, when by 
the universal, or almost universal, of the 


best English writers, should be adhered to. Thus, 
we still write Ocpr, and not Ood; Detm, and not 
Delhee or Delli; Cano, not Kahira, &c. In short, 
it is only sete Sheee. serene tc: -be no. settled 
usage among geographical writers, that we may 
take the liberty of selecting out of many forms that 
which we deem preferable to the others. 

Ill. It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the 
essential importance of pronunciation, singe it en- 
forces its own claims upon “ all who talk or read.” 
In fact, the need of some uniform system of geo- 
ical pronunciation appears now to be univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged; and geographers 
seem to be nearly unanimous in opinion, that the 
only rational system of geographical «pronuncia-* 
tion is that which is based on the principle of 
pronouncing all names of places as nearly as possible 
as they are pronounced by the educated people of 
the respective countries to which they belong, with 
the exception of those few well-known foreign 
names which appear to have acquired a fixed Eng- 
lish pronunciation, as Paris, Narces, Firorence, 
Vesice, Monicu, &c.; these exceptional names be- 
ing pronounced according to the usage of the best 
English speakers. 

It is admitted that cases not upfrequently occur, 
in which it is impossible to convey, with any great 
degree of precision, the native pronunciation of 
other countries by means of English letters; but 
something is undoubtedly gained by such an ap- 
proximation to the true sound, as would enable one 
more readily to understand, and to be understood by 
those who are familiar with the names of places as 
pas gtd the —— eer: me, in- 

, have maintai propriety prenennens 
foreign names as they are giving to every 
letter its proper English sound. 
lead to the 


ciation ei be 
ee, asin the words seize, ceiling, receive, &c.? or like 
ai, as in veing wei merely of ees tong.ag & 
i sleight, &e.? Should Seve then 


height, 

nounced seen, or sine ? or should sate ass ol 
foal, Sonat ane ee This 
one instance, am ma verve! 
to show the endless diversity po J into 
which such a system, or rather want of must 
of necessity lead. But this is not all; are in- 
numerable cases wherein it is very if not 


impossiblé, to pronounce the names of other coun- 
tries according to the English sound of the letters, 
6. J» Caeantcow, Caoxorav, Harta, Haontwa, 


Lens, Szeoepis, | ingpncare bares while there is no 
fiiculty whatever ng them according 
to the native sound. x 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 








names of 


Spain, Italy, France, Bel 5 
Se Nethatlandl Goeteany, Dove Nor 


etherlands, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and perhaps of Hungary. The difficulties in 
regard to the names of Poland, ia, and the 
Slavonian countries generally, are confessedly much 
stn ¢ this vgs Persons ~ view 
the. different European languages separately, are 
apt to regard the mastering of the difficult, sounds 
in all, as a much more formidable task than it really 
is. They forget that a large proportion of the most 
difficult sounds are common to several different lan- 
guages, and after being once thoroughly learned, 
can, of course, present no further obstacle. Of this 
class is the French and Dutch (or Flemish) u, equi- 
valent to the German and Hungarian #, and to the 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish y. Here it will 
be seen that the same sound, intermediate to the 
English ee in feet, and the oo in book, oceursin seven 
different languages. The German @ or dis likewise 
found in Panish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Huv- 
rian, and nearly corresponds to one of the most 
ifficult Dutch sounds, that of eeu as in Lesnuwar- 
pen; the German chin ach or noch is almost exactly 
equivalent in sound to the Spanish j or x, and is es- 
sentially the same as the Polish, Dutch, Scotch, and 
Welsh ch, and the Dutch g. 

It is worthy of remark that in all the thousands 
of Italian names, there is not a single sound which 
an Englishman cannot utter with perfect ease. We 
do not mean to deny that there are combinations of 
letters, as cia (pronounced cha,) git, (pronounced 
joo or ju,) and sei, (pronounced shoo or shu,) which, 
without < explanations, might difficult to 
the mere English scholar; but when these com- 
binations are represented by their proper English 
equivalents, there is bviously no difficulty what- 
ever. What has been said of Italian, is substantial! 
true of Portuguese; the nasal sounds in such rene 
as alem, sao, though having no exact equivalent in 
English, are by no means difficult for an English- 
man to acquire; and, indeed, unless great nicety be 
called for, might very well be supplied by the Eng- 
lish ng, (thus alem might be pronounced a-leng’ , and 
sao, sowng.) In Spanish there is but one difficult 
sound, that of j or «, corresponding, as already re- 
marked, to the German guttural ch, So that by the 
acquisition of one, or, at most, of two foreign sounds, 
an Eaglishman or American will be enabled (if the 
pronunciation’ be terse marked) to pronounce 
correctly the fifty thousand or more names of Italy, 
al, Spain, Brazil, and ish America, Tt 
woulf, we think, be well while to give the 
Pronunciation of these names, even were it inypos- 
those lg of od other 
ut no such impossibility ex- 
ists. With the exception of the Siavonic lan 

the oe 


ges, 
is by far the most 
lar to acquire, Yet 


any child, with an ; for aequirin 
ig wil mame sie Pench rds 
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which Bohemia and Galicia belong. With regard,” 
howevtr, to the languages of Russia, Turkey, &c., 


the names of the places in these countries,as we 
meet with them, being not really Russian or ‘Purk-~ 
ish names, but only French, German, or English 


transcripts of those names, there is often much greater — 


difficulty in “determining the correct spelling and 
pronunciation. Even scholars the most thoroughly 
acquainted with those languages, often feel uncer- 
tain as to the best mode of representing names of 
this class in the languages of Western 
Hence it follows that it is next to impossible, in 
such cases, to attain that correctness, or exactness, 
in spelling, and precision in marking the n- 
ciation, which can be attained with comparative ease 
in names written in Roman or German characters. 
Of the topographical names of Great Britain and 
the United States, it may be asserted that while in 
the fixedness of the thin they resemble those of 
Spain, France, &c., in ity of pronunciation 
they almost exceed those of Russia or Poland. 
This characteristic of English and American names 
is evidently to be attributed to the introduction, of 
new and incon foreign elements into the lan- 
guage, after this has been to a certain extent formed 
and fixed. The existence in the same country of 
several entirely distinct nations, Welsh, Saxons, 
Danes, &c., each tenacious of its own natural pecn- 
liarities, which have been in a measure protected 
and fostered by the freedom of the government, has 
doubtless been the principal cause of the great irre- 
aww a and incongruity of the English language. 
Ve find, indeed, as regards English names, scarcely 
one general rule of pronunciation, either in relation 
to aceent or to the sounds of the letters on which 
we can with confidence rely: the actual practice of 
the best speakers is, therefore, our only safe guide. 
Anomalies similar to those which prevail in Eng- 
land, (though modified by varying ee 
are not unfrequently.to be met with in the Uni 
States. Terre Borne, (pronounced far bon or tar 
bonn,) Narconrrocurs, (usually called nak-e-tieh’, 
Terra Havre, (ter’rahk hat, tar hot or ter’rah Iuit, 
and Savir Saist Marte, (s00 sent ma’ree,) are re- 
markable.examples of this class. Settled ori 
and named by the French, although afterwards 
inhabited by those speaking English, the names of 
those places are neither English nor French, nor 
even a mixture of the two, but a strange corruption 
produced, it would seem, by each of the American 
settlers imagining that if he was careful to uttera 
sound which none could suspect of being English, 
ns must as a matter of course spoak very good 


TY, If any might be allowed to pronounce fi 
names withowt regard to the jar sounds of 
Oe ete ee er ee 
countries, this privilege might ly be claimed by 
the poets, who, in the use even of English 
are considered to enjoy a special license, «It 
very evident, however—as overy one who will ta 
the trouble to examine the works of the better’ 
of them, must admit—that, as a body, 
con » our more poets 
ally exhibited a classical—we I 
a punetilions — aceuracy, in the employment 
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t poets who use 
these names, from and wn to 
the time, with the native accentuation; that 
is, has the accent on the mere 
Gexoa on the antepenultima, genera- 
lity of speakers, who have not these names 


the pronunciation of the 
same may be said of Scott; though 
om, he rarely, if ever, vio- 
ical 


a solitary example 
native accentuation of names, which does not pro- 
perly come within the exception above stated. 
Among the principal languages of continental 
the German, in its accent and in the metre 
of its verse, has the nearest affinity to the English ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that precisely the same 
usage prevails with respect to foreign 
names in German poetry, as in that of our own 
tongue. It may be observed, however, that the 
Germans conform more exactly to the native accen- 
tuation of the names of other countries than the 
English. Any one may satisfy himself of the cor- 
rectness of statements, if he will take the 
trouble to consult the of Schiller, who ap- 


I 


pears to have had occasion to use foreign names far 
more frequently than almost an German 
poet. Sh is dooms of ‘Don ’ Mapngip oc- 
curs 


times, and always with the accent 
This one fact se were there 
other’ show sparingly the “ i 
Spiaenres elian alluded to, is eh by most 
most careless in versifica- 
tion, of all the poets of Germany. Mimannona 
Reaislag-Gs Bi? covers twin, and in hneth te- 
stances has the accent on the ant ultima. This 
the more remarkable, because Minaxvo.a is an 
rule of Italian pronuncia- 
accent on the penultima of 
a vowel. If our is not equally 
eorgect'in regard to Avca.a, (a small town of Spain,) 


i 


it was owing, doubtless, cither to the difficulty of 
a name lie smooth in rhyme,” or to 
his ignorant of its true aceertuation. The 


“ And Granada mast be won, 
And thyself with her andone.”—Breox. 
“Gmamapa caught it in her Moorish hall, 
Galicia bade ber children fight or fall."-——Bcorz. 
nig. om ares in Gaanapa when the sun was going 
“Pasweall, forowel, Onanans, thon. city without peer.” 
4 ~ Signler Baptista may remeniber me 
Near twenty years fn Guwoa, where 
é We were lodgers st the Pogeeus."— Sn auarnant. 
” Were Genoa's galleys riding in the port———"—Brnom, . 


in bony, tl abekaom a moon 
(Tamas ese 

* Sy native ( esos, if with tenrless'eye 

Prone in the dust thy beautoous form lene." —, ees 


‘ 
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—— 


in his drama of ‘ Stuart;’ where the poet, 
with the obvious intention of obliging his country- 


men to yg ny the English names co’ y, 
invariab| IY in his verse spells Leicester ‘ Les- 
Ter,’ al (prose) parts 


ough in the explanatory 
of the play’ he as invari writes it Leicrs- 
TER, as we do in English. For the same reason, 
doubtless, he writes Botern ‘ Bouven,’ as this spell- 
ing would lead his countrymen to pronounce the 
name Boo'len, nearly as it is spoken in England. 
Had he written it Bo.xry, the Germans be 
in danger of placing the accent on the last syllable, 
as it is frequently pronounced in the*United States. 
What has been said above respecting the —— 
of the poets refers principally to accentuation, whieh, 
for the most part, can be readily determined by the 
metre of the poetry. Their manner of pronouncing 
the letters of a foreign name is far less easily ascer- 
tained, since it can only be known when the name 
ends a line in rhyme; and even then it is often ex- 
tremely uncertain, as they appear to consider them- 
selves entitled, in such cases, to much 
license than in the accentuation of words. Thus we 
often ———_- in os ag 9 aa cor- 
¥ mperfi sound, as enemy 
lie, P wedge. A Saira, &e. "Mareen com- 
paring a number of examples, and especially by ob- 
serving the usage of those pocts who are most re- 
markable for the correctness of their rhymes, we 
shall frequently be enabled to ascertain the trae 
pronunciation of a word or name. It will be found 
that while foreign names that are in familiar use in 
our own language, have an English pronunciation, 
those not very well are ly 
with the foreign sound of the letters, as will be seen 
from the following passages : 
“ Not now to while an hour away, 
Gone to the falis in Ve a ri 
J "tis ” 
lie crite her inning ee; 
“I know 
iis homned dag tho axonal side.” 
“ De Courcy, lord of Argentiere/ 
Thy thirst for vengeanos sought the snare."—Rogxrs, 
IR 
the iey bed of bright Argentiors.*—We 
* This serve to 
circumstance may sive & notion 
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the other we shall find the poets which approach most nearly to the foreign sounds : 

sans foreign sind of some peed pr thus the ain the first sy’ of Apriatic and Pars 

Nite, Panis, Lyons, Can, Porrmrs or Porcrrers, | has a sound much nearer to the French and Italian 

&c., with the English sound of the letters, as may | a than its first sound, though this would probably 

be seen from these and similar examples: be given to these names by the mere English 

‘ lar who should be guided by analogy solely. 

“Deep in those solitary woods like manner, the i in Mitaw is short, so as nearly 

pane ory ape hye bere to comeapent te attinlion ra ep is like our ¢ or 

no unciation names 

Pee et diustsdeove Leconme Sooneaianaiiongh Meat eear 

veh hemes som esting to observe the tendency of our lan to 
northern climes and British ladées i ioe 

It has not been lot to see, throw the accent as far as possible from termi- 

Like me, the lovely girl of Cadés."—Brnow. nation. Thus Panis is pronounced with the accent 

"Blane onde yon er Yar Sess’ ton he lant; ext tee Geumaeeeities 

yet Ae it on t ; ie Ww! ve 

ft Cressy vod and fell Potiers."—Soore. a the same aversion to the ultimate accent that 


( vietory mounts high, and blood is aust 

of mounts " 

In fields that rival Creasy and Poictiers— 

Pride to be wash'd away by bitter éears."- -Woxpsworrn. 


o 

Instead of saying that the poets conform to the 
native accentuation of proper names, except in cases 
where these are well known, we might, — \ 
with more propriety, say that ae | merely follow 
practice of the best speakers, of which their own 
may pa be regarded as the written repre- 
sentation. ¢ sometimes hear it objected to the 
authority of the poets, that well-known names 
are occasionally “ayer even by those who 
rank among our best poets, =— differently from 
the prevailing practice of the speakers. Gold- 
smith, for example, accentuates the ultima of 
Niacara,® and Campbell the antepenultima of Wr- 
omina.7 just reversing the correct pronunciation, 
which the accent on the third syllable from 
the end in Niagara, and on the second in Wr- 
omina. But this discrepancy is readily explained 
by the fact, that neither of these poets was over in 
America, and oer iy the no opportunity to learn 
the practice of the speakers in the United 
States. It may be observed, however, that Gold- 
smith gave what was probably the correct accen- 
tuation of Niagara in his day. Scarcely a single 
instance can be pointed out, = Me ampoeed Eng- 
lish has misaccentuated a name with the sound 
of w he was familiar; we are, therefore, waz- 
ee oe eee 
remote or ted is mispronounced, it is ow- 
ing rather to want of knowledge than to the 

ess or license of the poet. 

V. The Latin namesof — countries are near! 
Sry ee be pronounced with the English sounds 
of the letters. Thus, in Bava’ria, Buvea’sa, Lu- 
sa’ria, and Transytva’xia, the accented a should 
have its first sound. In Prussia and Russia, how- 
ever, the u, instead of being short, as it 
would ung be in ancient Latin names of 

ind, is usually sounded like 00, assuming in 
these instances the character of the or Rus- 
sian & In like manner, the first syllable of But- 
Gana is to he Bod, Bil. 


same rules of pronunciation, 


we have, lay the stress of voice distinctly on the 
final syllable, thus, pa-riss’. Hanover, which 
be pronounced with the native accentuation 
yo’ver) without the slightest offence to the 
of our tongue, has become irrecoverably Hanover. 


Thus, also, we Awpaw’s1 (in — 
Anpawvcra,) Ar‘acon, (in ih, aces +) &e. 
So, in the United States, old Niaca‘’ra has 


become unalterably fixed as Niac’ara; and Huroy’ 
has given place to Hu’ron. 

VI. It may be observed that with respect to foreign 
names, not only in the French, Italian, and other 
languages that are written in the Roman 
buat also in German and Greek, (the characters 
which may be readily converted into co: 

Roman letters,) it is generally customary in Eng- 
lish to retain the literal spelling, ¢. g. Ansracn, 
German, Anspach,) Kisiasnere, (German, Kénigs- 

,) Caos, (Greek, Xss5,) &c., excepting a very 
few well-known names, as Lyons, (French, Lyon.) 
Nartes, (Italian, Napoli.) Musicu, (German, Miin- 
chen,) Dasraic, (German, Danzig,) Leirsic, (Ger- 
man, Leipzig;) we often find, however, the last two 
names §| literally Danzig and Leipzig. On 
the other hand, names in languages of which the 
characters cannot be readily converted into Roman 
letters, or which are but little known as written 
languages, are usually spelled according to their 
sound in some well-known Euro tongue. Thus 
the name of one of the cities of Persia is written, 
a Shooster or Shuster; in ; 

in French, Chouster ; precisely the same sound 

A “ 


being by these differen We 
find, in English orks of the highest charter 
these various modes of writing oriental and 
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Traut Na en ny gons t0 our acount which wll generally 
i Hee dane Hane, mulad ot tan hegaton ve mares marking che 
+f ant oma tess ann otal nae cnet 
eine SM hope ce kre oc 
pate wble fair Wrosana.” stances, the use secondary ac 
" i el sary in order to dnd ate, more. pr 
of Wyoming: Wjarear ext be improper here 
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reader, that the accents which we often 
Guilin dathiosie ty wo vasane to ba ashdiotead a 
always indicating the manner in which an English- 
man should accentuate these names in pronuncia- 
as are often employed to denote some 
a nam in the vowels over which they are 
Thus some authors an‘ accent upon a, 
etter 
of ain In the same 
upon uv, in order to 
i oon pene, 


very, sultawn instead of sultan, &c. In Neraut and 
Buoraut the French indicate the same sound by 
using a with a circumflex, e. g. Nerau, Buorat, &c. 
This method is, perhaps, preferable to ours, the 
sound of 4 being intermediate between that in the 
English word far and that in fall. ‘ 




















(3.) The Arabic article al or wes par gy 
in uneiation, so as to pepe? with the 
dal seeapneb al he weal tao it.is prefixed ; 
thus, Ex-Rasuzrn, id,) Ex-Snam, (the Arabic 
name of Syria,) and ooT, are pronounced, and 
should be written in English, Er-Rashed, Ush-Sham, 
Es-Siut. The vowel sound of the article also varies 
considerably, sometimes approaching that of 00; 
thus the “ try of dates,” is pronounced 
Beled’bvl Je: - So Es-Si0or (or Srur, without 
the article) is sometimes written Assyout and Osiut. 

(4.) Gh, in the Arabic and some other oriental 
tongues, is not cowag: Be hard g, as in the Italian, 
nor an aspirate like German ch, as in the Irish 
language, but a harsh guttural, bearing the same 
relation ‘© the peng that g — to he has 
no equivalent in any European t ma: 
be best represented by a hard g. aio . 

@.) Kh is equivalent to ch in German, when fol- 

by a, 0, u, or r; and may be represented by 


low 
the English letter & in orthoepy. 











L 
® BOHEMIAN, 


The Bohemian or Tchechian, a Slavonic dialect 
spoken by about 7,200,000, nearly corresponds in 
the sound of its letters to the Polish. See Section X. 
of this article. 


Il. 
DANISH. 


The Danish is a Teutonic language of the Sean- 
dinavian branch. 

1. A is pronounced generally as in the English 
ae fans though it frequently approaches the sound 
of @ in fat, 

2, 2, at the end of an accented syllable, usually 
lias a sound like that of i in pin; in other cases it is 
| sometimes like ¢ in met, and sometimes like e in 


\ 
; 
i 
) 
i 
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. Lis like ee, or like i in pin. 
. O is like the English o. 
. Uis like oo, or the German and Italian u. 

. is equivalent to the German ii. 

- Aa sounds like long 6. 

. Ae sounds like a in fate. 

| . Te sounds like ee in lish, or ¢ in Italian, 

|} 10. Oe or 8 is the same as in German. 

} il. The consonants b, ¢, f, h, k,l, m, nep, q, 8, tf 
| #, %, are like the English. 

12, D, between two vowels, or at the end of a syl- 
lable in which it follows a vowel, sounds like th in 
this; ix is not sounded after a consonant. 

13. @ is always hard; at the end of a word it is 
sounded very slightly, so as to resemble 4; thus, 
Aatnora is pronounced nearly ol’-bor’h. Preceded 
by n, it gives a nasal sound to that letter, 

\4, J'is like the English y, (consonant). 

15, BR is similar to German. ; 

16. Vis usually like the English, but it appears 
to have a vowel sound after a; thus, have is pro- 
nounced almost houn. 

17. W is found only in words borrowed from the 
German, and has the sound of v as in that language. 


CeNInourne 





iil. 
“a DUTCH, 

A Tentouic Gerinin 

epoken by the natives of Holland,” 


German, and have each at least 


that lan : 
2, long é in in td et. 
Psee a Dann Pres eo pe 
ijuek ern ie not unfrequently written Over- 
A wae er | 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION OF THE MORE 
IMPORTANT EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 





1. The vowels a, ¢, 4, 0, and w are similar to the | 





uivalent to aa or long 4. 
fe soun pap 0 bo Rengiiek os 4 5 Italian. 
Oe sounds like oo, or u in Italian. 
Ui or uy is similar to oi in English. “ 
8. The consonants b, c, f, h, k,l, m, n, p,q, % 
8, t, 2, z, are similar to the — 
9. D, at the end of a word, is like ¢; in other 
cases it is the same as in English. 
10, @ resembles in sound a strongly aspirated h, 
or the German ch. When united with A, in the 
form gh, it sounds like g in the word go. 
1). J is equivalent to the English y, (consonant). 


. 
oot tte ce ie tees eet + pein I enn he eee 


12. V, at the beginning of a word or name, usually 
sounds like /, as in German.. 
13. Wis somewhat like the German, but softer. 
In the word niewo, followed by a consonant, as 
Nigevw-poort, (written also Nievpoort,) it is silent. { 
14. Ch is similar to the German ch. (15.) Sch, j 
however, has not, as in German, the sound of the | 
English sh, but the pure sound of s, followed by the \ 
guttural ch, resembling sk in English. | 
Ovs. The Fresnsn is so closely allied to the (| 
Dutch, that it may be regarded az essentially the 
} 
‘ 
| 


same language. a 
1M 
FRENCH. 


. 

A Romanee language formed by the Latin en- 

grafted on Celtic. 
1. A, in French, is generally considered to haye 

two sounds: the first long, as in the English word 
far, e.g. in ; the second short, almost like a m 
fat, e.g. in A circumflexed, (@,) however, has 
a sound broader than the a in pas, bein inteyne- 
aint Between that in far and that in fle 

Ons. The French a would freq 
















writers often employ a in spelling oriental names, 
when the English make use of u; thus, in Curcn, 
(Fr. oa) Furrvuxanan, (Fr. Farrakébéd;) Mus- 


KAT, Cy, ). 
has three sounds : (1,) close, ge af yon 


2. 
g. in dé; (2.) open, nearly as in met or 


prolonged, i and téfe ;1 hy one | 
. in procds ; } 
in fo ed Preprgent pr] ; 
£ ic genes) oy mute, 
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second sound may be represented by ee as in Eng- 
lish, or ¢ in Italian. , 

4. O has three gang long, nearly as in robe, 
¢.g. in tréne; (2.) as in rob, €. g. in parole; (3.) as 
én Tord, e. g. in corps. 

Ons. O circumflexed, in French, has a and 
fuller sound than o long in English. No English 
vowel or vowels accurately indicate ‘this sound. 

5. The sound of the uw has no equiva- 
lent ii English. It may be said to be intermediate 
between ee and 00; but it can be learned from an 
oral instractor only. ’ 

Ons. U, before », nasal, has its second English 
sound nearly, wn being pronounced almost sng. 
6.+¥ single is similar to the French i; but be- 
tween two vowels is like double i. 

7. Ai is like 2, or ¢ open. 

8. Aw is like 3. 

9. Hi is like @ in there. 

Ons. In giving the pronunciation of French names 
in which at or ei (not followed by” nasal) occur, 


» e.g. Lornatne, Szme, &c., we sometimes repre- 


ae 


sent the sound of these a ae oA or ai, be- 
cause this is the usual mode of anglicizing such 
names. But with regard to places less known, the 
sounds ai and ei are rendered by e, sounded as in 

met. In these latter instances the sound of e 
should be somewhat prolonged, the mouth at the 
same time being freely opened. 

10. Eu is similar to the English u in tub, but the 
sound is more prolonged, nearly resembling u in fur. 

Ons. Hu, in the different parts of the verb avoir, 
always has the sound of simple wu. 

11. Je is like ee in English, or the Italian i. 

12. Oi usually sounds like wa, e. g. moi is pro- 
nounced mwa or mwdh. 

Ons. Oi was formerly used in the termination of 
the French verbs, e. g. avois, avoit, avoient ; also in 
the final syllable of a number of adjectives, as Po- 
lonvis, rotif is. The oiin these words—which 
are now usually written avais, avait, avaient, Po- 
lonais, is—sounds like ai, Sed 2.) 

13. Ou sounds like vo in English, or u in Italian. 

14. B,d, f, k, p,t,v, and z, are the same as in 
English. ; 

15. C has the sound of the English k before a, 
o, u, and before consonants. It has the sound of s 
hard before ¢, i, and y; and before a, 0, and u when 
written with a cedilla ¢. 

' 16. G, before a, 0, and u, is hard, as in the Eng- 
lish word gap; before ¢, i, and y, it is soft, having 
the sound ra, or of ¢ in pleasure. Gu sounds like 
g hard; thus, gué, guide, are pronounced {a gheed. 
Gis like ni in the ish word onion. Final g is 
silent, except in the noun bourg, and in names ter- 
minating in berg, where it sounds nearly as k. 

17. His never pronounced in Freach so forcibly 
asin English. Some orthoepists say that h has no 
sound in French. 

18. J sounds like soft g in French, or zh in Eng- 
lish, or z in azure. 
gare weeaity the some ones we Se ee 

tw it euds a wo preceded i, or 
when WZ follows i, in any ditnation it eet A No 
what is called its liquid sound. This may be said 
to auswer to the sound of Ui in million , the 
sound moar -rleyren —s blended with that of 

, (consonant ; thi papillon pronounced pa-peel'- 
vf ; CHANriLey, shong'-teel -yee’, Sc. ng 

the present of the moré polite Frenc 
speakers, the sound of Lis scarcely heard at all in 
such words, the long ee sound being substituted for 
“it; 80 to ee promeiatn igh rather be in- 
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GENERAL PRENCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 
double, have the same sound as in English; but 


when at the end of a word, (not im tely fol- 
es a vowel,) or 
when wed by another consonant, in the mi 

of a word, they have what is termed the nasal 
sound, which resembles that of ng, as in , pang, 
&c., but is somewhat softer ;3 thus, m and n are 
nasal in such words as comparer, contexte, but have 
their natural sound in such as commune, connu. 
Me on, before a consonant, or aes, Be itself, 
would be pronounced almost m’lunc; but if fol- 
lowed immediately by a vowel, as in the sen- 
tence, Melun a six mille habitans, the final n is 
sounded distinctly like nn. The pronoun om, 
when not followed by a vowel, is pronoun 
nearly se-ang ; but when it takes the feminine ter- 
mination, the n, being doubled, has the same sound 
as in English, so that sienne is pronounced se-enn’. 

M or n, nasal, when preceded by e, usually 
causes this vowel to assume the broad sound of a: 
thus, dents, sens, are pronounced like the French 
words dans and sans, almost as if written in Eng- 
lish and sing. 

21. In, im, ain, aim, ein, oin, and en, preceded im- 
mediately by t, when nasal, have a sound nearly re- 
sembling that of ang in the English word pang. In 
such cases, in, im, ain, aim, ein, and en are pro- 
nounced alike, ang; the o in oin has the sound of 
our w, so that loin and soin are pronounced almost 
lwang, swang. 

22. In om and on, nasal, the o is long, as in won't. 

23. Q or qu, in French, ya sounds like k, ¢, 


g- quel is pronounced kel; qui, 
|" 85s. @ 


, ih French words, (except when terminal, 
as in cog and cing,) is always followed by u, though 
it is sometimes employed without this letter in 
writing certain foreign names. Thus Balbi and 
several other authors, both French and. English, 
write Qené for Kenen; Qoum for Koom, &c. In 
such cases, q is used to denote’a sound like that of 
k, but somewhat more guttural. 

24. # is like the English, but is trilled more 
strongly, especially when it precedes another conso- 
nant, or stands at the end of a word, as in vextu, 
punix: in similar cases, the English r is but very 
slightly sounded, 

25. S, when single and between two vowels, 
sounds like z, or as in the English words rose, 

In other cases, it has the hard sound of ¢ 
in sister, At the ends of words, it is, with few ex- 
ceptions, silent. 

26. X generally has the same sound as ip Eng- 
lish, but is. sometimes sounded like s, e.g. in siz, 
pronounced seece, and Prucelles, (Brusedia,) pro- 
nounced bru‘sell’; and occasionally like z, as in 
dixitme, deé'-ze-aim’. Final x is silent. 

27. Ch is like sh in English: followed by a con- 
souant, and at the end of a word, it sounds like k. 
The sound of the English th, as in thin, has no equi- 
valent in French; but is represented by ¢ hard. 

28. Gn (the same as in Italian) has a sound 
which blends that of m and y, Bape or, in 
other words, is equivalent to sound of mi in 
minion, ‘Thus, Aviaxoy is provounced a’-veen'- 


29. Sizext Lerrens.—The vowel'e at the end of 
a word, when not marked with an accent, is inva- 
tiably mute, ¢.g. in parle, contente,4 &o, f 


8 Tn uttering thie sound, care should be taken not. to press the 
back part of . 
po wg seooee sprint Bo pelotn, on ean 


words is not atwa 


Sodemet aous one oallnes pany anne 


petite eS 
4 The particles le, ne, and the pronouns he, . 
basing excertng bt tough ie a 
yom 





€ 

















— 


30. The French consonants, when occurring at 
the end of a word, are generally not pronounced, 
unless they are immediately followed by a word be- 
ginning with a vowel, ¢.g. in caglenn, conan 
and dents. If, however, they are fo by a mute 
e, or any other vowel, they must always be articu- 
lated, e.g. in contente, &e, 

Oss. 1. The letters c, f, 1, and r are, when final, 
very often pronounced; ¢.g. in avec, neuf, il, and 

i. 
POs. 2. ‘The French articulate the final conso- 
nants in almost all foreign and classical names, ¢. g. 
in Amsrerpam, (m not nasal,) Ve’xvs, 

Acornt.—It may be observed that the French lan- 
guage has no accent in the sense in which we em- 
ploy this term. The marks called accents, that are 
placed over the different vowels, serve only to indicate 
some particular sound of these } and not that 

liar impulse of the voice which characterizes 

an accented gyllable in the English and most other 
European tongues. Thus, the accent over the ¢ in 
rlé, serves to show that this vowel has its first 
french sound, and at the same time distinguishes it 
from parle, another form of the same verb, in which 
the ¢ is mute, The circumflex imparts to the vowels 
over which it is placed a longer and deeper sound 
than ordinary; ¢. g. in hdte, tempéte, gite, and apétre. 

It is commonly said that the French pronounce 
all the syllables of a word with an < stress of 
voice, but that they scem, to an English ear, to ac- 
centuate the last, because, in our language, the 
universal tendency is to throw the accent toward 
the beginning of the word. Others maintain that in 
pronouncing words of a number of syllables, the 
voice of a native French speaker almost invariably 
rises and dwellsion the last, and that this peculiar 
termina! intonation is analogous, and nearly equiva- 
lent, to ourjaccent. With very few exceptions, the 
principal accent may be placed on the last syllable 
of French geographical names; at the same time 
secondary accents may be used in order to prevent 
certain syllables from being pronounced too slightly 
or indistinetly, as is usually the case with unac- 
cented syllables in English. The pronunciation of 
Oate’ans, for example, may be thus given—or'la@- 
ong’, Care should be taken not to break such names 
into‘as :wany isolated sounds as there are different 
ayllables; but, while pronouncing these syllables 
with a streas of voice nearly equal, to let each 
giide smoothly into that which follows it. It may 
be observed, that the French, in uttering short sen- 
perry eye make the different words run into 
each r, as if they were parts of the same word. 
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7. Ae or d, is similar to the German e, or to the 
English a in fate, or ai in air. re 
rie or 8, ly resembles the French au in 
euvre, but has no parallel sound in English. , The 
sound nearest to it is that of ¢ in her, or win fur, 
The German poets often rhyme it with ¢, (a or e.) 

9. Ue, or ii, is like the French u. Its sound is 
not found in the English language. — 

10, Aw is equivalent to the English ow in our or 
out; but somewhat broader, giving pi 
to the sound of a. 

11. Aw and ew resemble in sound the English oi, 
as in oil or boil; only somewhat approaching in its 
termination to that of the English oo. 

12. Hi and ey have the sound of tin mine, or ey in 


CYfee 

18. Ai and ay are similar to the preceding, but 
somewhat broader. 

Ons. It may be observed that ai and au, in Ger- 
man, as well as in several other, lang are 
per diphthongs, the vowels preserving their distinet 
and proper sound ; thus ai is equivalent to a’-e, and 


au to a’-o0, in English. 
14. Ui sounds like oo-e. 


5 15. Je is equivalent to e¢ in English, or ¢ in Ita- 
ian. 

16, The consonants f, k, 1, m, n, p, q, t, and & are 
pronounced as in English. 

17. B and d, at the beginning of a word, have the 
same sound as in English. At the end of a word, 
and after the vowel of the syllable to which it be- 
longs, 6 is pronounced like p; thus lob is pronounced 
lop; erpse, erbse. D. at the end of a word is pro- 
nounced like t; thus Brod, pronounced brot. 

18. C, before a, 0, and u, sounds like k; before e, 
i, and y, like ts. 

19. Ch has a sound in German unknown in our 
language, and which, consequently, can be learned 
from an oral instructor only. It somewhat resembles 
that of our h, with a strong aspiration: after a,o, and 
u, it is guttural; for example, in the word ach.5 
When it follows ¢, i, di, #, a, div, or ex, it seems to be 
sounded more in the te, as in ich.5 

Oss. Ch, before s, radical, (i. ¢. forming a part of 
the root of the word,) has the sound of ; thus Ochs 
is pronounced oks ; sen, sak’-sen, &ec. ke 

0. G, at the beginning of a word, sounds as in 
the English word get. In other situations, it should 

pronounced nearly like the German ch. In some 
German dialects, however, it is sounded, in all 
cases, nearly like g hard, in English. 

21. His pronounced only when it poaias a word, 


or at the beginning of the radical sy! e 
% a hte amy pean ican ey 
pound:wor ve the same sound as when the 
GERMAN. : are initial, nwa Pe they begin any part which is 
A Teutonic language divided into two | ans a complete word in itself; thus, in the pg a 
branches; the High German and the Low German, gegeben, the latter g has the same sound as the 
na, bap age one po sounds as in the Eng- | former, because it begins the verb g from 
lish word far, though sometimes aj to| which that participle is derived. H, in sit in- 
the & im stances, is pronounced; ¢. g. in gehabt,-aufhalten, 
2, #, when long, sounds like @ in fate; when | &c. 
short, like ¢ in. met; frequently, however, it has an}. Ons, 2. @and h, 


fe 
5 #800 t in 

Italian, ish;) é, short, like ¢ it. . 
‘ a dg my dT pape NS 


n 

“br Dilan, is like 00 in bull, fll;as, short, lke 
lu good. er , , 

6 Y sounds like the Gorman i. 


ane 0 0 curumonaninth anna. 
~ 


¥ 


that in or mist ‘ an a 
GE Eapertomncnt na 
1 sal 


ssa ae et 


22. has the sound of the English y, (consonant,) 


its sound; ¢.g. in 


‘as i in| teal, 








~ Th se . have * y nity % 
pte rig Bn. eed. with the Wer: 


es 





enn ems eee ee 


te 
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24. R is pronounced like rr in the English word | of the verb hardly presents any new 








elements, 
terror, but somewhat more strongly. ¢ scholars are now to be of opinion 
Ons. Care should be taken to pronounce the r, in | that the best “ living conception of what the spoken 
German, distinctly and forcibly. In such words as | Greek lan 1 in its best days” may 
+bérg and werth, the learner should be particularly on | ‘be obtain: a modern Greeks. _ 
his guard against allowing the e to become like 1, A @ (alpha) like a in far, 
short u, as in similar words in English. The e, in Mget™ ey like a in fate. 
such cases, should have the same sound as in our 8. H » (ta) like ee in English. 
word merit, so that berg shonld be pronounced al- 4, 14 (idta) like e in me, or ¢ in pia, 
most as if written eabpriemneye werth, a8 wairt, 5. O « (om ) like o in English. 
shorter. 6. T v (upsilon) nearly like the French u, (or dé.) 
25. §, at the beginning of a word, or between two 7. 2 (dmdga) like o in English, there being 
vowels, is like <; in other cases it is sharp or hard, | no difference between this and omicron in prose; in 


2 
i 
z 
: 


as in this. Ss is always 9! is longer. 
95; Beh avunto Use ths Haglich oh; on Whe we, | "6 a. thee of in fate. 
27. Th is pronounced like ¢, as in most other lan- = and « sound like ee in the English seen, or 
the Italian ¢. 


guages. 
28. V sounds like f in English, except when be- | 10, Ov like our 00 in boom, or the Italian wu. 
tween two vowels; it is then usually pronounced} 11. B ¢ (béta) like v in English. 





! Tike our 9. 12. Ty (gamma) like g hard, as in get. 
i 29. Wresembles our v, but in pronouncing it the 13. 4 3 (delta) like th in this. 
' upper teeth should not be allowed to touch the 14,. 2 ¢ (z@ta) like the English z. 

| lower lip, as is done in uttering the English v, 15. @ @ (théta) like th in thin. 
30. Z and tz sound like ts. 16. Kx kappa) like & 
The following table exhibits the moie of repre- | 17- 44 ‘an sy 

senting English vowel sounds by German letters: . be tory eal 
ae _ 20. EE ei like 2. 
@ in bare is represented by a ya er: — be 2.0@¢ pi) usually like the English ps but 
written bir or ber. 8 like b; thus j, is pronounced 
ain all ccoreh eel or ehl. ys, A alae as als? 
on fer be . far. 22. P ¢ (rho) similar to the German r. 
@ in at no equivalent. : 23. 2¢s (sigma) like the English s. 
¢ in mere Sores ser OF meter. 24. T + (tau) usually like English ¢t; after 
€ in met a mate, |», (n), however, it is sounded like d; ¢. g. ivrds is 
: in fine eiorey . fein. | pronouneed en-dos’. 
i in file ‘ Jile, | 25. te, (consonunt.) when before a vowel, or the 
o in hole 4 hohd. liquids J, m, », r, is like our v; €. g. aisg’w is pro- 
o in for o for. nounced av-a-ril’o, «irés, av-los’, abgsr, av'-re-on: in 
o.in do « du. other cases it is like f; ¢. g. Awwxadsa is pronounced 
» in ball u bull. lef-ka-thee'a. 

u in uniform je juniform. | 26. # ¢ (phi) is equivalent to our f. 
« in hut no equivalent. | 27. X x (chi) is similar to ch in ’ 
oiinoil nearly by du dial. | 28. ¥ ¥ (psi) is like ps in En . 
ou in out nearly by au aut. | Ons, Recently i inte heen ice to give 
The equivalent consonantial sounds are: ‘ | the islands, towns, &c. of modern Greece, their an- 


eS OR Re em eT 


Sint CT eR I 


eR cg fatipee os 


| cient names; and it is probable that at no distant 


Engnsh. German. y ‘ 
soft eh represented b tach. | period such modern corraptions as Theaki for Ithaca, 
j and soft g f no equivalent. ‘eae for Chios, may be regarded as obsolete. 
‘ or v. 
4 rh VIL 
oa sch. | HUNGARIAN. ‘6 
¢™* apis a 1. A, unaccented, is like o in not; with an ac- 
w ¥ no equivalent cent, (4,) it has the sound of a in far, and is always 
= our ae i 1 ig; thus, Ana Us-van, the name of a town, is 
+ yin i (i 7; | peageenees Och oe at 
4 “4 “ao nativiliiie 2. #, unaccented, is like ¢ in met; with an ac- 
mh cent, (4) it has @ sound intermediate between e in 
Ons. No general rule can be given for the accent | met and i in pit, but‘more prolonged, somewhat like 
Se See a sees may be remarked, | the ¢ in help. a 
however, penultimate accent oceurs much 8. J, and y whe are similar to ¥ in 
less freqnently than in the Spanish or Italian lan- | oriin fg. ER mi pn 
- Guages. 4. O, without an accent, same as in Eng- 
\ VL lish ; ra een (6,) it has longer and 
MODERN GREEK ROMAIC 800 ‘ 
8) bei . U, without an accent, is like oo in 


moter Grock is the representative of the or the Talian w with the abcent, (4) its wound in 


wan #; arc the same 
+ Homer's a 
German, ger yr 


of its forms can le reeog- 8. iia wd ike hi 
are oumeeed Sn Sis ped anode : i ofa 3 inHg | 


Pa 


ation | cz like ts. 











in German, 
Garton bf rk ky he Pa ty By By : 


et ie a 













es. 
me r i as Sie theo sale Sa OL TI Te TR OE EARNS NSIT SETH - — 


AA AOA Ae bn a nena te ant “7 





1 9. @, except when followed by = y, is always 
|) hardy.as in the English word get. sounds like a 
| simple g. eyeliner a 
10. I is usually like ein English; w is pro- 
|: nounced oo-¢. Dj and gj are equivalent to dy and 
gy, aud tj to ty. 


11. Ris like the German; in other words, is to 
be trilled more strongly than the English. 
12. Sis like the English sh, 
13. Sz is like s sharp, or as. 
| 14. 7's is equivalent to cs, or ch in English. 
\{ 15. Ts is like ax, or ¢2 in English. 
} 16. ¥, in Hungarian, is nearly always a conso- 
| nant, When it follows d,g,1,n, and t, it seems to be 
|' blended with these letters, so as to form but one 
| consonant sound. 
17. Dy and gy are alike. 





Magyar is pronounced 


| mid-ydr. : 
| 18. ly is like 2 in Spanish, or Wi in the English 
word million,» Vassaruety is pronounced in three 


|. syllables —wa-shar-hel. 
19. Ny is like the Spanish n, or ni in minion. 
Maxrony is pronounced in two syllables—mar- 
| ton. 
| 20. Ty approximates to the sound of our ch, bear- 
|! ing the same relation to ¢ that dy does to d. 
21. Zs sounds like the French j, or ch in English. 
Ons. The Hungarian language cannot be said to 
have accent, in the sense in which we employ 
|, this term: the syllables of words, however, are dis- 
|| tinguished from each other by quantity. 
‘| VIM. 
rt ITALIAN. 


| 
fF 
; 1. A, in Italian, is like the English @ in far, 
|| though its souud-varies somewhat in different situa- 
tions.6 
| 2. H has two sounds; (1.) close, as a in fate ; 
(2.) open, like e in met. 
3. J is like ¢ in me. 
4. O has two sounds: (1.) close, asin note; (2.) 
|; Open, similar to o in not, but rather broader. 
1} 5. U is like oo in English. 
1} 6. Ai and au, in Italian, are proper diphthongs. 
Accordingly, Camo is to be pronounced 4i’-ro, and 
| Avsa, tw’-sa, &e. 
\ 7. The consonants b,d, f, 1, m, n, p, g, 8, t, and 
'| » are similar to the English. 
Ons. K, , % and y are not used by tie Italians, 
except in spelling foreign names. 
8. Gand ce, before a, o, and u, are sounded like 
1, kz befofe e, and é, and y, like ch in cherry or chilly, 
' Ons, Co should be pronounced more rea than 


tt 
{| 











12, «Gh is used to express the sound of hard g, be- 
fore e ang i. 

13. Gli has the sound of the liquid 1, or of Zi in 
eae thus, Booiso is pronounced bole’-yé, ‘or 


0. 

14. Gn has the same sound asin French ; or, in 
other words, is like the Spanish n ; €. g. Botoona is 
pronounced yl. 

15. H is never sounded in Italian. 

16. J, at the beginning of a syllable, is like the 
English y, (consonant;) at the end of a word it i 
equivalent to # (Italian. 

17. & resembles the French, but is trilled some- 
what more strongly. 

18. Se, before ¢ and i, is like the English #h; 
thus Scro is pronounced Shee’-o. 

19. Z commonly has the sound of dz in English, 


or of the ds in Windsor ; 22 is pronouneed like ts in 
benefits. 

The following table will perhaps enable the reader 
more readily to unde the mode in which c and 
ch, g and gh are employed by the Italians : 

ca is pronounced ka. ga is pronounced ga. 

che ‘ ka. ghe io ga. 

chi a ke. ghi x ghe. 
co Re ko. go ay go 
eu ie koo. gu et vt 
cia “ cha. gia a ;. 
ce we cha. ge = ja. 

ci os che. gi i ie. 

cio pe cho. gio ss 

ciu “ choo, giu ‘a ed 


Ons. 1. In Italian, the accent of word-sending ina 
vowel is usually on the penultima; but to this 
general rule there are many exceptions. 

Ons. 2, It may be observed that, in consequence 
of the position of Italy, and its former extensive and 
intimate commercial relations with the Levant, a 

t number of the geographical names of Greece, 
yria, and Egypt, as well as many of those along 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean, are writ- 
ten in the Italian mode, and should be pronounced 
according to the principles of this language; e. g. 
Corru, Trivotizza, Scio, Jarra, Cairo, &e. | 

Oxs. 3. Italian words being pronounced exactly as 
they are written, and having no silent letter 
h, while every vowel preserves its proper sound, in- 
dependently of the consonants which accompany it, 
many modern raphers have adopted its vowel 
sounds in the writing of foreign names, as the best 
substitute, upon the whole, for that desideratum in @ 
geography of true phonetic character, 4 
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alee! x: 
POLISH. 
Ce i bcomamred 
its present lim n parts of Pomerania 
y Bilecie iso ainhect of the Blaconte or Windle. 
1. A sounds as a in the English word far. 
2. £, without an accent, like ¢ in met; with an 
accent, (¢,) like a in fate. : 
J as in marine. 


U is like 00 in moon. 
¥ resembles ¢ in me, but is more guttural, be- 
ing similar to i in pin. 
7. The consonants b, d, f, g, (always hard,) kh, k, 
1, m,n, p, s, (always sharp, tand z, ate essentially 
as in English. 
8. C in all cases, even before a or o, sounds like 
ts in English; cz is equivalent to our ch; ch is like 


9. J is like the German, being equivalent to y, 
10. & is like the German. 

11. Wis similar to the German, resembling our v. 
12. WN, with an accent over it, (n’,) so like 


n. 

13. S, marked in a similar manner, (s’,) has a 

that of s and y, (consonant). S’c’ 

ich cannot be given in English: its 
in is sts. 


our 
equivalent to sh in English. 
Z, with a point over it, is the French j, 


or 
an accent (¢,) is somewhat similar 
to the above, but has no equivalent in our language. 
> a in — — names of 
more one syllable, is always on penultima. 
In Russian, however, it is almost always on the 


Pesrt STE 


PORTUGUESE. 
. The vowels a, ¢, i, 0, u, and y, and the diph- 


Sy a@u,7 are essentially the same as in 
Ao is pronounced almost Swng. 

8. The consonants }, d, f, 1, m, n, p, 4, t, v, and 
6 one aes fo Sacer 
4. Cis the same as ir French. from the 


having the 
is in French; or, in other 


it 
“ 


: 
if 
ji 


| 


i 


HL. 
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| 
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ee ee a Te eee Se ene ee ene een 

ars eal palace: tient Mace tis sto re sella to howe tate Spanish Langage. 
| 
} 





‘ XI. 
RUSSIAN, 


The Russian language is a dialect of Slavonic; 
and is subdivided into three distinct dialects, that 
of the Great Russiax, now the literary and official 
language of Russia; the Lrrrre Russian, a com- 
pound of the Great Russian and the Polish ; and 
the Wurrr Rosstan, formetly the official language 
~ Lithuania. Till the ed of ea rat oy Ove : 

ussians employed an alphabet inven | 
lus, a G monk of the 9th cetit., nat taken | 
chiefly from the Greek, with some s added to | 
it, to represent sounds’ to the Slavonic dia- 

the “. Hines the ch 
es in , or j in French jamais, 
sh in she, 7 : 
ts in benefits, j 
o in work, 
i in bird, 
on in the French baleon, 
{ 
} 


ea in yea, 
in (nasal) as in the French enfin, 
and a whole class of vowal characters to represent 
the initial y, as in ya in Yarmouth, 
yu in yule, 


; } 

we in the French bien, } 

ion in the French nation. j 

Peter the Great struck off 9 letters of the ancient | 
alphabet, and gave the rest a more rounded form. | 
Oss, As the Russians neither employ Roman | 
characters, nor those which can be readily con- 
verted into g Roman letters, in writi } 
the geographical names of Russia, the mode ad j 
with respect to oriental names is perhaps the best. 


XTIL 
SPANISH. | 
1. The Spanish a sounds asin the English word | 
fori © Wien indie, Hie 2 ey Ome wr 
ish; u like 00; and y like Spanish i. 
2. Ai and are like long i in English. Au 
sounds like ou in owr. i and ey are pronounced 











| 
| 
| 
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1 enti Sy ou or ascdlbtanes. - 8 
G, before e alnd 7, and j before every vowel, are 
like a strong guttural 4, similar to the 

ch in ach, which confers a force and manli- 
ness that is far from being disagreeable. The g, j, 
and * oo vowels are generally written now 
hus Ximenez is now generally written 


| 10. a sound somewhat like gwa, gwo, 
| pau the so soft a that it is scarcely perceived; so 
age the sound of gu seems to approx- 

=~ 5 very nearly to that of the English w. Gu, 
























change the accent; hence, casas, “houses,” 
ending ma consonant, has the penultimate, aceent 
as well as casa, “ a house.” 

Ons. 2. The Spanish language, as spoken in Mex- 
ico and South America, differs in some points ma+ 
terially from the true Spanish. Thus, z (and c, 
Gothen oand 0 Josten of havin ne er ee 
generally pronounced like s, and b and v are used in- 
terchangeably. Among the uneducated classes, Ul 
is universally sounded like y; thus, gallo is pro- 
nounced almost ga’yo. 










XIv. 
SWEDISH, ° 
1. The vowels a, e, i, 4, and # ave similar to the 


2. A sounds like the English o. Lutes is pro- 
nouneed loo'la-6; Tornzga, tor'na-0, &e. 
8. O, at the end of a syllable, is like our 00; in 
other cases, like o in not. 
4. U appears to blend the sounds of short ¢ and 
of 00, being somewhat similar to ¢’-o0. The English 


oo is the sound nearest to it of any in our lan 
5. Y is the same as in Danish; or, in 
eS ee ee 
. The Swedish consonants are, for the most 
mounced like the English, with the excep- 
tion of j, and g, (before e, i, 4, 8, and ti,) which are 
aqui ent to y consonant, and of z, which sounds 
gy 
7. Kj sounds like the English ch in child; 
ar (written, also, sensi’ itteing) fo peveochaell 
~ng. 


before ¢ and é, is usually sounded like g hard; thus, 
GUIANA is pronounced phe-a' na. When, however, 
the « is marked with a diwresis, thus, giii, these two 
letters have the same sound as when fore @ or 0, 
and consequently gili is pronounced gwe or we. See 
table at the end o fers — 


11. #7, in Span Seren cee 
— is beginning wie Besa; then v lightly. 
for th letter, see 9 and 18 of this Section. 
12. I1 (now sometimes written 2) has a sound 
which combines that of J and y, (consonant,) and is 
—* the liquid 7 in French; thus villa or vila 
jounced veel’-ya; LiznEna, ‘lya-ra’ na. 
N, in similar manner, unites the sounds of n 
andy, a i pe gag thus, pena, is pro- 


15. era} in ae detach to always followed by u. 
before @ and o, is ob vrs lord byw oh | Bon’ 
words, is equivalent to kw; before e and i, it is pro- 
nounced like k, unless the u be marked with a i al 

| resis, in which case it is like kw. See table at the 


































end of this section. 
i6. # is similar to the French, but is trilled more 

















strongly. XV 
17. Ts to be pronounced by tting the tip of . 
i” a ue ao the upper WELSH. 





sounied “ike the Spanish 
which tetiaete ig to the present mode of 5; i 
ing, has, we ‘have adel ys nerally substi- 
tuted for it; thus, instead of the spelling, X:- 
sy Xucan, &c., we now see Jimenes, Jucar, &c. 
Ghacian kite aeenih de teSuchann Memeo 
A, is sounded as in En xample— 
Exteror, ExAminar. . ' 
19. Z is to ba pronounced like th in thin.* 


The following table may serve to show more 
cheesy So wage % Dd, 9%, @, ands are 
Spanish. 


Ca— js pro'ced qua-enimndggeulenl ie: 


Gane Welsh is the Cambrian branch of the old 
Itic 

1. A is pronounced as in the English word 
and sometimes as in fat. When croumfloned i 
has the same sound as in fate. 

2. E sounds as in met; when sgoumiennt, as 
in bear, 

8. Tsounds as in fig or marine. 

4. is ah a Seapee angees, Sea emer ee 
circumflexed, as 

5. D hes the sound of ¢ in pin; circumflexed, as 
ee in seen. 

6. W sounds like the English 

7. Mop pee spent, bas tho 

































que cue or giie » qua 
wi cui or alii sound of in fur or tub; in the dal opin 
bl Series ~ sel it sounds as in ieee 


flexed, tt is like ee. The Eu 
to exemplify its sound 
ultima. 


8. The Welsh di aces ies 
proper. Ai sounds ae aoe 
ow, as in now; wo, like ¢-00 or w, &e. 


% The consonants. bd hy &, bm, wm; Pmt 
ee oe 






ga gu, GWA Or wa 











” 


like & Be 
; _ A re ia OEE 
° as "ie 
ee eae the Corman dike 





ee 


ae 





EY Re TIEN TNT PT Ee TT ee IN NN rN Troe TUEE ERS aT 



































wy 
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botlr sides, but more on the right, as if written in 

English UA.” Sale sored (oscane se So Sees 

of names) ae Te i eee 
BLLA, lan-eth LUEN, lan-goth 

: ss in English: or like, f 


the same as in the English 


in all Welsh words, is either on 
last syllable—never 6n the 


XVI. 
ORIENTAL NAMES. 
The’ Royal Asiatic and phical Societies 
havea mode of spelling Oriental names first 
by Sir William Jones. The vowels and 
diphthongs in words written according to this sys- 
tem are to be pronounced as follows : 


VOWELS. 


@ as in bat or cat; in India as u in but or cut. 
i lath; sometimes, in Wes- 


¢ as in bet, let. 
; ie aka or ai in fair; ay in day; ei 
u weigh; ey in 
i, wit. 

f as in ravine, fatigue ; ie in mien; ce in seen, be- 
tween. 

o as in the French words mol, poltron. 

asin bold, cold; store, sore; oa in roar, hoar ; 
ou in soul, source ; ow in bow, row. 

as in full, pull, bull ; 00 im wood, wooden, 

@ as in lunar, lurid; 00 as in moon, spoon; ou in 
‘ @i as in high, stile; y in dry, fly; ci in height, 

ae their, eight ; ey in they, prey; ai in pail, 


in 
; in , say; a in ale, pale. 
i fo re oS inant took 
feud; ew, in few, mew, strew. 


SOXANTS. 


FE 3 


» 


thou, that ; as z by Indians, 
by d, oras dou- 
and Torks. 


A 


hi 


: 
‘ 


» 
iy 


print 
: ih 
= FF 


ERE 
oss 
REE 


i 
EE 


if 
F: Be 
& +t 
iE 
i] 


g 
g = 
3. 
9 


~ 
g 


pli 
| 


i 


£ 
f 
: 
: 
i 








pi 
i 
te 


ay 
fi 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION 





French. Portuguese, English. 
Cha, xa, sha. 
Chang, xam, shang. 
Chao, xa0, shaou. 
Che {ae a 
“sp shih, 
Chen, xen, shen, 
— =e ew. 
: nee 2 
Cho, xo, ih. 
Chou-chn, xo-xu, on. «ef 
Chouang, xoam, wang. 
Chun, pon shun, 
Fa, fa, fa. 
Fan, *het fan. i 
rok, ae foot th, 
Fen, 5 aay 
B oR .E 
Fou, Ng i lig ti 7 tae of 




























8 as in thick, thigh; as_s by Indians, P 
wut Wilka sy-a'er'e the edmmon Arabs 
Moors. ‘ 

tas in ¢t douljed. « 

v as in vast, very. 

te as in waste, set. ; 

yas in you, yellow. Oe 


z as in seal, zest. 
zh. s as in pleasure, measure; the French j. 
‘a 


‘e | a peculiarly deep guttural catch or 
“+ inthe throat, which may be exp 
’o | a short pause. 

u 


| 
| 


No Arab word can begin with two consonants; | 
~*~ they say Iskander for Skander, from Alex- 
ander. } 

No two vowels can follow each other immediately ; 
thus “afiyeh, instead of “afich. e j 

The double consonant is expressed by amark (~) | 
above the letter. 

The a of the article al is cut off after a vowel, and 
its J takes the sound of d, dh, d, dh, dh, r,s, sh, 8, t, | 
th, t,l,n, z, when it immediately precedes those, 
letters, thus: 'Abdu-r-rahmdn, Shujdu-d-daulah, | 
Khairu-d-din, Zeinu-n-nisé, Mantiku-t-tair, for | 
' Abdu-l-rahmdn, &c. | 

The emphasis or stress is laid on the long vowel || 
by the Arabs, but on the last syllable by the Per- | 
sians and Turks. In compound names and titles, | 
such as Kdyim-makdm, Yenicheri-Aghd, Khazinah- 
dér-Odah- —the Turks lay the greatest stress | 
on the last syllable of the first word, thus: Odah- | 
Bashi, Mahmiid- Agha. } 

\ 





The final b, d, and j, are sounded p, t, and ch, by 
the Khazinahdar ‘Turks. 


XVI. 
ORTHOGRAPHY OF CHINESE NAMES. | 


M. Edward Biot hag prefixed the following useful 
comparative table of the different methods of repre- 
senting Chinese sounds in French, Portaguese, and 
English, to his ‘ Dietionnaire des noms compris 
dans !I'empire Chinois :' 












Darah adit: ot ; " te 














Aaaeneen oe reccl Aannpopeeaeeaeoe 
f OF EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. | 
‘ 
French, Portuguese. English French. 
Foung, fum, fung. a bd 
| Hai, hay, * * hae. Kia, 
Han, han, han. .» Khia, 
: Hang,» ham, hang. Kiai, - 
eae, 
e, ’ 
a et = t. 
} Ci em, . , 
\ Heo’ heu. kao Khien, ahi 
| Hi, hy-hie, he, hith. Kiang, kiam, 
} a, ia, ea. lang, kiam, 
|| Hii, hiay, heae. —, kiao, 
|} in } hien, héen. Rie in 
|: Hiang, hiam, heang. Khie, kie, 
| Herbs hie.” on” Khiiot ey 
iei-hie, ie, ec. i, 
} ieou, * hien, hew. Kin, kin, 
|} Hin, hin, hin. Khin, kin, 
‘ Hing, him, hing. King, kim, 
; Hid, . hid, h&o, Khing, kim, 
|: Hiou, hio, heu. Le kio, 
— } hiven, heuen, Kiou, ry 
Hioue, ’ hiue, hens. Khiou, kio, 
Mioung, hi heung. Kioue, kiue, 
Hin, hiu-hio, ae — Kins, 
iouen, iuen, 
i kiuen, 
Kioung, kium, 
Khioung, kium, 
Kin, kin, 
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7 Portuguese san ge | ng Portuguese. _,_ English. 
a 6 , 
oe i ion Pras, pas, pa. 
é Lioven, linen, leuen. Pang, ‘pam, ‘ pang. 
‘ re oa _ Prangy pam, pang. 
i 5 . 6 
Lou, lu-lo, loo. P’ao, can paou 
Louan, luon, bwan. Pe, pe, ih, : 
Loung, pea ra Per ~ = | 
jum, ng. ’ 1 
Lam, les, ion Prei, eee, a | 
: pea - ] 
Ma, ma, ma. P'en, puen, pun i} 
Mai, may, mae. Peng, pum, pang } 
Man, ~ man, man. P’eng, pum, ping. { 
} Mang, mam, mang. eou, peu, pow 
} Mao, mao, maou. Pi-pei, pi-pie, pe 
oss, 2: | ox 
; ’ mei. s plao, ut 
? Men, muen, mun. Pien, pien, Péen. 
ky Meng, mem, miing. P'ien, pien, péen H 
x Meou, meu, mow. Piei pie, pie, pes, peth. ' 
‘ Mi, my-mie, me. P'iei-p'ie, pie, péé-peib : 
; Mien, ca, méen. Pieou, pieu, pew. ; 
} Miao, miao, Pin, pin, pin. ; 
& Mie, mie, méé, meth. P’in, pin, pin. 
i Micon, mieu, mew. Ping, pim ping. H 
Min, min, in. P'ing, pim, ping 1] 
Ming, mim, nfing. Po, po, pa. +} 
Mo, mo, mo. P’o, po, ps. | 
Mou, mu-mo, moo. Pou, pu-po, poo. 
Moung, . mum, mung. P’ou, pu-po, poo. | 
Poung pum, pung 
Na, na, ma. | 
Nai, nay, nae. Sa, sa, ga. } 
Nan, nan, nan. Sai, say, sac. } 
Nang, nam, nang. San, san, san. 
Nao, nao, naou. Sang, sam, sang. j 
: ee, nuy, aay. oa a0, 8a0U. | 
nem, ning. C, : 
H Neoa, neu, near Sen, A sin | 
Ni, ny, nie, ne. Seng, sem, 
yr Niang, nism, neang. Seon, seu, | 
. Niao, niao, neaou. Si, -sic, i 
f Nie, nié, nes. Sien, Fig i 
Nici, « nié, nelh. Siang, siam, i] 
Nien, nien, néen. Siao, sia, : 
Nicou, nieu, new. Siei-sie, sic, ; 
' Nin, nin, nin. Bieon, sieu, 
} io, < a fing - 
| Nia, nia, new. Bio, tio, 
No, no, no. Siouen, siuen, 
Nou’ nu-no, noo, Siouei, sine, 
Nonan, nuoe, nwan. Siu, siu, 
Noung, num, pon Sian, siun, 
Nun, pun, Sek 80, 
#u-80, 
‘Al or ngay, gae. Souan, suan, 
| aw ngan, gan. Soni, suy; 
« ‘Ang or ngam, gang. Soung, sum, 
‘hoor Ngac, = nga, gaou. Sun, sun, 
ais ce ol“ See 
‘Ex or ngem, ging. Ta, ta, 
|} ‘Bou or ngea, gow. Tha, ta, 
‘Oe Move, go, £°. Tal, tay, 
o \ _, go. Thal, tay, 
4, “Woo, * Tan, ; 
om, ung. Than, ‘tan, 
pa Oe on _ | Thang, tam, 
2k ae ae 
“pe ope as io ee 
sities taiay aie oe - 
Fe + 8i 













AOL RLDDRLOOLL LOLEL EOL OR OE LL OER ODL L LDL OLE ROOD LEP O RODD LEE OL, 





PERI EA OI OLD AS 0010 VS 7 ARAL DA DP DON 
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4 . Af 
fr OF EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. . sien | 
\ Ds est. ‘i 
French. » Portuguese. English, French. Portuguese. Englieh. a i 
\ The, te, tth. Theaffg, gam, * tsang. «Sage 
Tong, tem, , , ting. Tsao, ao, tsaou. .. Ace 
| Theng, tem, ting. Thsao, gao, tsaou. ide { ia 
Teou, teu, tow. « ’ gan, tsth, tsze. i 
a , tow. Thse, ¢e, tsth, teze. ‘| 
ty, e, te. 7 seng, ~ gem, tsiing. aq 
Thi, , tie, te. Thseng, gem, tséng. i 
\ Tia, i teaou. ceu, tsow. yin 
: Th tiao, teaou. Thseou, geu, teow. = my 
:  Tiei-tie, tie, tiie. Tseu, ga, teze. ia 
‘  Thiei-thie, tie, tée. Thseu, qu, teze. 4 
; ‘Tien, , ten Tsi, ¢y-cie, tse, teeth. dy 
: Thien, \ te&n. Thai, i tse, tseih. a 
: t tien, tew i cues, ts@en. hl 
| Ping, tim, ting. Thsien, gien, teen. i 
‘ ‘Thing, tim, ting Z, ciam, tseang. 
i To, to, Thsiang, ¢giam, tseang. 
Tho, to, to. Tsiao, ciao, teeaou. 
} Tou, to-tu, too. Thsiao, ciao, tseaou. 
{ Thon, to-to, tiih Tsiel-tsie, cie, tseay. 
{ Touan, tuon, twan Thsie-thsie, tséé. 
: ‘Thouan, tuon, twan Tsiecou, gieu, tsew. 
} "Poul, tuy, tuy, Thsicou, teew. 
t , ¢in, tsin. 
Thein, gin, tain. 
g; y tsing. ‘| 
sing, cim, tsing. | 
0, ¢io, tsed. "| 
Tsiouen, ciuen, tseuen. | 
Thsiouen, ciuen, tseuen. 1 
y Tsionei, giue, tseud. 
y, iu, qiu, tseu. 
. Frey cin, tseu. 
cham, chang. iun, cian, tseun, 
cham, re A Tso, go, tso. 
chao, chaou. Thso, 90, tso. 
chao, chaou. Tsou, gu-¢o, tsoo. 
che, chay. Thson, ¢n-cu, tsoo, tsith. 
che, chay. Tsouan, guon, tewan. 
chen, chen. Thsouan, guon, tewan. 
chen, chen. Tsoui, guy, tsuy. 
cheu, chow. Thsoui, guy, teny. 
cheu, chow. Tsoung, gum, tsung. 
chy, che, che, Thsoung, gum, * tsung, 
chy, che, che. Tsun, gun, tsun. 
pe A chin. Thsun, qun, teun. 
chin, chin. 
cho, - cho. 
cho, cho. 
chu, choo-ch 
chu, choo-chi 
choa, chwa. 
 chea, chwa. 
- choam, 



















OR err ne cee. 
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DIGRAPHIC ALPHABET OF ORDINARY TYPES FOR AP- 


: 


XKVOL 9 


PROXIMATING TO THE SOUNDS OF ALL LANGUAGES, 


Mr, Alexander J. Ellis, pending the introduction 
of a true phonetic character, has suggested the use 
of the following sets of letters, each expressing a dis- 

recognised, and as nearly as possible invaria- 
ble sound. “ For scientifically accurate ical 
and phonetical researches, for investigations of the 

: which words have undergone in time or 
place,” writes Mr. Ellis, “a very full alphabet is 
——: But for the general purposes of the tra- 
> the nor as, Rago historian, the ethnolo- 

geographer, news: r correspondent, 
the educator, maak aachen in- 
strument suffices, provided that means are furnished 
forwefining it when required. For this purpose,” 
. Ellis continues, “the following alphabet has 
constructed, entirely from letters of ordinary 
its, so that it can be immediately used in any 
issionary station, maneneeys establishment, or 
try printing-office. Most of the letters are em- 
in familiar significations, so that words thus 
m almost suggest their own proper sounds, 
key words here affixed are chosen so as to show 
different shades of meaning attached to each 
r. The alphabet is termed digraphic from the 
Greek 3:5 dhis, double, and ygag% ghrafii, writing, 
because two or more letters are systematically em- 
ployed to represent single sounds. The letters ah 
are merely diacritical or distinctive, having no in- 
Signification. The use of the disresis 
(,.)'prévents all confasion. The long vowel sounds 
are by reduplication, but the construc- 
the alphabet is such that no confusion will 
arise if @ 2 i 6 & are employed to represent aa, ec, ti, 
0, uu wherever they occur. The letters ao, oe, ue 
may also be represented by @, 4, ii and their long 
sounds aao, ove, uue by Qo, 5%, idi’'respectively. It 
be remembered in employing this alphabet 
ny alteration in the use of the letters would 
ly destroy the advantages arising from its sys- 
with a more complete form. 
Max Mueller of Oxford having published a 
‘Missionary Alphabet’ on similar principles, it is 
in a separate column. 

G. German, Gr. Greek, Fr. French, 1. Italian. 

“ia Miller. 


G. » Fr. ma 
@: maknen, Pepto” 


i 


- HT 


i 


| ads 


f 


Hi! 


it 


I 


en 
i 
E 
i 


‘sbecppeeceeegereg® 
e** ea Be, er Beegoan 


* 


ay 
S'es“B 


armo'y 


8 
ieee Ai tx it allel ft io fe 


ts | 
“ 


NNaY 
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S22 ge™ w S-S: 


3 
<= 


~~ oR 
~S ooo 


Q 


Q 





Miiller, 
Fr. um chacun aucun Hun, a jeun 
fave staff muffin, Gr. 9 


stagger 
J G. top tnig Dutch g, Ar, ghain, Gr, 
he hew which (a) may also be Newt 
but not A. In writing place a dot 

or two strokes under & to indicate 

un.) nl Welsh Uall; nr Welsh rhag, 


1mm 


uw whey ; ny hue (nyu) h(‘ 
only used to form the digraphs dh, 0 

gh, kh, sh, zh, &e. - 
bin been begone, G. bin, Fr. il i 
bean beam feel, G. fiel, Fr. ive i 
few view, hate be “ : : 
keep ca) sekon, Fr. quene 
G. Bak dich, Dutch ch, Gr. x h(h) 
lo ell sallow | 
I. giglio, Spanish Ul, Portuguese lh - 
me aim hammer m 
knee nay pain honour, Cerebral n n 
sing singer finger, G. sang (n’) 


Fr. an (aa) vin viens (vea viea) on 
(oa) un (aa), in writing lengthen 
the second stroke of an n like the 
Greek ». : 

Fr. montagne, I. 

window matt, G. a F. homme 

bone, G. mohne, Fr. Saéne 

G. stoecke, Fr. jeune, e mute 

G. Goethe, Fr. jeine + 

F. on chanson 


» happy 
‘Arse qa, Hebrew p 
rare vary. fur fir, G.r, Fr. r. 
see cease missile, Dental s 
she, G. sch, Fr. ch, 1. scena 
tea eat kitten, Cerebral and dental ¢ 
thin, Spanish z, ce, Gr. ¢ 
cheese each match, 1, ce cid Span. ch 
pull, G. pfund, Fr. mowler 
1, G. pfuhl, Fr. aotit 

. huette, Fr. hutte 
G. huete, Fr. ti 
vie eve seven, G. w 
weal, Arabic waa 


G. 
pa sead houses, Dental ¢ 
azure vision, Fr.j 
aan istinct . a et Fr. table saiee 
ight whisper, bet‘; direction to whi 
the ont okies follows, as ‘bat oni 
dimresis, to separate the parts of digtaphs 
when each letter has a te mean- 





i ae rn no i a — 
. mo row A ie ee on tahoe se 


Vege sewer e Rs eo 6s 












; ARTICLE V. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL ETHNOLOGY. 





The science of Ethnology—to which considerable 
ettention has been paid in the compilation of the 
present Gazetteer—seeks to solve the often agitated 
question of the unity of the human race, or whether, 
as Scripture seems to inform us, the various races 
of mankiné now existing on the globe, or whose 
existence in past ages is matter of authentic his- 
tory, are “ of one blood,’”’ the descendants of one com- 
mon parent; to trace the descent and affiliation of 
nations and tribes; and to note the operation of 
external and internal influences on the physical 
culiarities and geographical distribution of the 
ferent families of mankind. 

Lryxus referred all the human family to five 
races: the Amenican, the Evrorgan, the Asiatic, 
the Arnica, and a fifth division embracing what he 
styled men of preternatural or abnormal formation. 

Burrow attempted a more philosophical arrange- 
ment of the race of mankind into the Hyrernorgan 
or Lapland family, embracing the inhabitants of the 
Polar regions; the Tarranr family, embracing the 
Eastern and Central nations of Asia; the Sourmern- 
Aviat family, which comprises the South-Sea 
islanders; the Evroreax, the Erurortan, and the 
American. He ultimately, however, reduced these 
six families to five, by classifying the Tartars and 
Laplanders together. 


if. 


BLUMENBACH’S CLASSIFICATION. 


Buumenpacn recognised four great subdivisions | develo 


or varieties of the human race, namely, the Cauca- 
8iAn; the Monoousamg in which he included both 
the Tartar and the Laplander of Buffon; the Ermo- 
rian; the Matay, corresponding to the Southern- 
Asiaties of Buffon; and the American, comprising 


the native races that once the American con- 
Son. Of these, Blumen’ regarded the Cauca- 
sian or ppbe ten einensy sine aababe 
other five to be offsets from this stock. No two per- 


sons are ever met with possessing precisely the 
same sort of featares; yet there 5 Maire n phen, 
countenances belon, to the 



































t 


ches 


8. Broad, but not flat visage; prominent check 
bones ; short-forehead ; eyes deeply fixed ; nose flat- 
tish, but prominent. Such is the American face. 

4. Narrow face, — below; narrow, -re- 
treating, and arched forehead; prominent eyes ; 
thick nose and lips, &c. Negro face. 

5. Face not so narrow as the =| 
ing downwards; bottled nose 

lalay countenance. 

Placing these vafiations of the human counte- 
nance thus beside eacl) other, the difference appears 
very striking; but we must repeat of the charac- 
ters of countenance above described, as of those of 
colour, that they are by no means to be found the 
same in all the individuals of each respective race ; 
on the contrary, individual deviations from the given 
type are numerous. Among the African and Ameri- 
can nations, many persons are found with features 
as regular and as handsome as any Europeans. The 
same is more especially true of the South-séa is- 
landers. Among ourselves how many have the 
characteristic features of other races! It may be 
observed, however, that rather less deviation from 
the characteristic model is observable in the Mon- 
golian than in the other varicties. Though even 
there there is considerable difference, if not m form, 
at least in expression of features. As for example, 
between the Calmuck and the Chinese. 

From the features we naturally proceed to the 
skull. This, in the Caucasian varicty, is more fully 
in the upper and front these form- 
ing a and smooth convexity, a little flattened 
towards the temples. There is a general softn 
harmony, and proportion in the entire contour 
the head. Some differences in the formation of the 
skull have been observed in different nations of the 
Caucasian race; in the Turks, for instance, a singu- 
lar globularity of this part has been remarked; and 
in the Poles and Russians a considerable contrac- 
tion of the orbits. But we have not sufficie@® in- 
formation on this subject to lead us to any definite 
conclusions. 

In the M variety the head is of a square 
form, withsthe forehead low and slanting. The or- 
ae axe large and open, and the superciliary arches 


In the Ethiopian variety the front of the head is 
, and consi elon 80 


rather project- . 
large mouth? 








cies seuay oe 


anders, who seem to 
between the Americans and Mongo- 
have broad check-bones, large jaws andvface, 
nose, the craniam sufficiently ample, but 
distinguished by a posterior elongation. 
The Carib are conspicuous for a most re- 
markable of the forehead, which defect, 
‘like others of the Americans, they increase by arti- 
means. The hinder ps of the skull greatly 
; the face is large and muscular; the 
nasal bone neither small nor fiat; the cavity is 
large, and the jaws and teeth exhibit manifestations 


Fhe 

characters in this respect attributed 

©. variety are, a moderately-narrowed 
iam slanting at the interior and upper part; 
face large, ant jaws prominent. But, indeed, the 
nmumerons nations Sea Sire with not muelf 
philosophical precision, un is variety, exhibit- 
‘various and opposing characters; somg are not 
distinguishable in the formation of this part from 
: some partake of the Mongole, and Thany 

of the Negro ty, In truth, the above division of 
skulls is somew arbitrary, and though sufficient 
for oma purposes, is by no means_universally 


be. ee was the first anatomist who distinguished 
and described in an accurate manner the differences 
ef form which have been discovered on comparing 
the skulls of different races; he invented a techni- 


E 


skulls ee oe and capacity, not only in 

to various nations of men, but likewise to 

rior jes of Aviimals; this method he thus de- 
:—The basis on which the distinction of na- 

tions is founded may be displayed by two straight 


lines, one of which is to be Irawn thropgh the mea- 
tus auditorius to the base of the nose, and the other 


erence 
infe- 


5 


dis- 
d to exist in different nations and 
species of animals. The lieads of birds display the 
smallest angle, and it always becomes of greater 
extent in proportien ns the animal approaches more 
human’ figare.' In ond species of the 


degrees ; whilst in the heads 
80 de 
in the f 


ity of Eu 
ac ar beauty tr enue 


gk 











saat ak * 


ener Abbe hteeriwmnonnrtidtn es nen srs mp rtitnne nenerandneen meta adn ts iniie 








, as in the head of Apollo.and the Medusa 
is given by an angle of 100 degrees. 


“ é 
CUVIER'S CLASSIFICATION, _ 
Covier only three races: the Cav- 


“are | CASIAN or Waite; the Mongoriay or Yerxow} and 


the. PIAN Or BLack; but hesitates whether to 
— Malays, Papuans, and South-Sea islanders 
to afiy of these races. The American he classifies 
with the Mongolian. “ Although,” says that dis- 
tinguished naturalist, “the human species would 
appear to be single, since the union of any of its 
members produces individuals capable of propaga- 
tion, there are, nevi certain hereditary pe- 
culiarities of confo’ observable, which consti- 
tute what are termed races. Three of these in par- 
ticular appear eminently distinct: the Caucasian, or 
white, the Mongolian, or yellow, and the Lthiopi 
or negro. : 
“ The Caucasian, to which we belong, is distin- 
—— by the beauty of the oval which forms the 
ead: and it is this one which has given rise to the 
most civilized nations,—to those which have gen- 
erally held the rest in subjection: it varies in com- 
plexion and in the colour of the hair. 
“The Mongolian is known by his 


rojecting 
cheek-bones, flat visage, narrow and obhi 


que eye- 
brows, scanty beard, and olive complexion. Great 
oan have been established by this race in China 
an uy 






Japan, and ite ts have sometimes ex- 
pb xoned to. this Great Desert; but its 
lizatio 8 ed stationary 


th “of moun! : its colour is black, 
its hair the cranium compressed, and nose 
flattenéd. rojecting «muzzle and thick i 
evidently appratnate. it to the apes: the les 
of which it 


composed have always continued bar- 
ia 


ba * 
“Daas Concasion hes down slledl-totus 
race from which we descend, because tradition and © 










the filiation of nations seem to refer origin to. 
that ary mountains situate betw the Cas- 
pian and k Seas, whence it has aj ithy ‘ex- 
tended by radiati The nations of the 


Caucasus, or the- 


tameable , who, after to” 

presen be wed acho a pares h ipe 
ews, the Abyssinians, w! j » Arabian 

nies, and most probably the 


8, the Chaldeans, the hithertg un+ 
expected 


i On this dif- | tonic, 


man, 
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somz relation to the Chinese, atleast in their mono- _ 


syliabéc structure; and the le who 

sJoate widwegl vilisabdanec'eo Bho other Mowaetite 

but the of this peninsnila is by’ Ma- 
forms approach them ; nearér “to 


| 
| 
| are descended thgse of the north-east, the Russian, 
{ Polish, Bohemian, and that of the Vandals, It is 
|| by this great and venerable branch of the Caucasian 
! stock, that philosophy, the arts afd sciences, have 
‘been carried to their present state of advancement ; 
and it has continued to be the dpository of them 
for thirty centuries, It was preceded in Europe by 
|\ “the Celts, whose tribes, once very numerous, came 
by the north, and are now confined to its*most 
western extremities; and by the Cafttabrians, 4vho 
|| passed from Africa into Spain, and have become 
'! confounded with the many nations whose posterity 
‘have intermingled in that peninsula. The ancient 
Persians sae am from the 7 anes as the In- 
dians, and their descendants still present a very 
close resemblance to re le of Ponape. 

“ The Scythian and Tartar branch, extending first 
|| towards the north and north-east, and always wan- 
|| dering over the immense plains of those coantries, 
|! returned But to devastate the hegplee abodes of 
|! their more civilized brethren. The Scythians. who, 
|| at so remote a period, made irruptions into Upper 
|: Asia; the Parthians, who there destroyed the 

| Greek and Roman domination; the Turks, who 
there subvertel that of the Arabs, and subjugated 
in Europe the unfortunate remnant of the Grecian 
le, were all offsets from this branch. The Fin- 

mae and Hungarians are tribes of the same divi- 
sion, which have strayed among the Sclavonic and 
|: Teutonic nations. Their original country, to the 
|} north and eastward of they Sea, still con- 
|| tains inhabitants who have same origin, and 

| speak similar languages; butethese ate min 

|| with many other petty 

|; and of di t languages, 

|| unmixed longer than the others throughout that 
|| extent of country included between the mouth pf the 
|: Danube to beyond the Irtisch, fromwhich they, so 
| long menaced Russia, and where they have finally 
|! been subjugated by her. The Mongoles; however, 
|; have mingled their blood with that of the®nations 
| | © they conquered, many traces of which may still be 
|; 


are 
named Alfourous [see article Aroras); and on the 
coasts of New Guinea the neighbouring islands, + 
are pp similar to — < the 
eastern coast of Africa,ghich are term jpous ; 
to the latter are generally the natives of 
VangDiemen’s Land [now y er to 
extermination,] and those of New to the - 
Alfourous. 

“Neither the Malays nor the Papous are easily 
referable to either of the three great races; but can 
the former be clearly distinguished from their neigh- . 
bours on both sides, the Caucasian Indians and the 
Mongolian Chinese? We avow that we cannot dis- 
cern in them sufficient traits for that  eukgn Are 
the Papous Negroes, which may formerly have 
strayed into the Indian Ocean ? e@ possess nei- 
ther figures nor descriptions precise enough to ena- 
ble us to reply to this question. 
| “The inhabitants of the north of both continents, 

the Samoyedes, the Laplanders, and the uimaux, 
are derived, aceording to some, from the Mongolian 
race: bit others regard them as mere 


“Phe Americans have not. yet been referred 
panony hace Elgg mae of the eastern conti- 
nent; ne e ve no or con- 
stant character, which = entitle * wep be con- 
sidered as a particular one. Their copper-coloured 
complexion is not sufficient: their general black 
hair and scanty beard would induce us to approxi- 
mate them tothe Mongoles, if their defined 
their nose as projecting as ours, their large 
|, ancestors, under Attila, Gen Ta open ages, did not oppose such a theory, and 

| respond with the features of the European. 

are the most anciently civilized branch, not onl ageeaes e as numberless as their tribes, and no 
A th demon ve analogies have as yet been obtained, 
Sr ee eee those of the — 


found am the inhabitants of Lesser Tartary. 
} “It is t6 the east of this Tartar branch of the 
| Caucasian race that the Mongolian race begins, 
| whence it extends to the eastern ocean. Its branc 
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I of tigis race, but of all known nations. 


|) “braneh, the 
| ari nearly all the 
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PISGHER'S CLASSIFICATION. 




























bvarieti . ag 
on Meera i — oe *(Octidentals), 6 Pula 
ous (. , an pc mmcee bey arene eer § 

com nd the Caucasic, Pelasgic, Cel 


and Adamicus (Qrientalis), re- 
the Pheenicians, paints § Na- 

r or the Punic nations, and 
Abyssinians, primitive Egyptians (modern 
Copts), Jews, Armenians, Arabians, &c., or the 
. H. Neptunianus, Bory.—Ranged under three 
subdivisions: the first unnamed (Qu. Malayanus ?) 
allied to—probably much mingled with—the Indian 
variety of H. Japeticus, and consisting of the well- 
known Malays, which e the coasts only of the 
i of Malacea, islands of the Indian 
ocean, Ma: , &e., never penetrating inland ; 
the second, Ocei is, comprising the New Zea- 
landers, and natives of the Society, Briqnily gipad- 
wich, and other islands scattered over the Pacific 
ocean,—it is suggested, also, (but with due and 
much required hesitation.) the ancient Mexicans and 
Peruvians: the third, Papuensis, composed of cer- 
tain inhabitants of part of the north coast of New 
Guinea, the shores of the islands Waigou, Salwaty, 
and a few others, is obviously a hybrid 
from the intermixture of the Malay 
and true Papou. Cuvier has remarked the affinity 
of subsisting between the Malays and 
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ad Scythicam ” of which the latter onl 
is in the least probable. “ Audochthones Ameria 
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PRICHARD’S CLASSIFICATION. 


‘Man according to Dr. . ated 
“On comparing the principal varieties of form 
and structure which distinguish the inhabitants of 
different countries, we find that there are seven 
classes of nations which may be separated from each 
other by strongly marked lines. Among their prin- 
cipal characteristics are peculiar forms of the skull, 
but these are by no means the only difference which 
require notice and particular description. These 
seven principal classes are, first, those nations which 
in the form of their skulls and other physical char- 
acters resemble Evroreans, including many nations 
in Asia and some in Africa; secondly, races v 
similar in figure, and in the shape of the head, to 
the Kalmucks, Mongoles, and Chinese. These two 
first classes of nations will be designated, for rea- 
sons to be explained, Iranian and Turanian nations, 
in preference ‘to Caucasian and Mongolian, The 
third class are the native American nations, exclud- 
ing the Esquimaux and some trihes which resemble 
them more than the majority of inhabitants of the 
New World. The fi class comprises only the 
Horrentor and Bushman race. A fifth class are 
the Neorogs; the sixth, the Parvas, or woolly- 
haired nations of Polynesia; the seventh, the Ar- 
POUROU — — races. i ~—— — 
prised under these departments of mankind differ 
so strikingly from,each other, that it would be im- 
Pp to include any two of them in one section, 
and there is no other division of the human morte f 
that is by physical traits so strongly characterize, 
There are, indeed, some nations that cannot be con- 
sidered as falling entirely within either of these di- 
visions, but they may be looked upon as approxi- 
mating to one or another of them.” Dr. Prichard 
affirms, of the Cancasian race of Cuvier, that, “ there 
is no truth in the assertion that the traditions of all 
these nations deduce their origin from Caucasus,” 
and states, of his Indo-Atlantic, or Jranian nations, 
that “ complexion does not enter among the charac- 
tors of this type, sfee it fe of all shades, fromthe 
colour of the northern Europeans 








Pricnarn, in his elaborate ‘ Researches into the 
History of Mankind,’ contends strenuously 
successfully for unity of species in the "genus 
followin ere _— leading varieties of 

















to the jet-black of many tribes in L bia, and south- 
ward of Mount Atlas.” 








meridionalis, in stirpes innumeras distributi; ¢. g, 
LATHAM’S CLASSIFICATION, © it 


, Guarani, Coroadi, Atures, Ot ‘ 
Pe 7 Papa coerenes, Ba A cee 
Patagonus, (bein e Homo Patago- 
nua of ;) composed of dag ee unten Pata- 
Dr. Latham only admits ) primary 


, | divisions of the human race: 1st, APETIDA, 
- | respondin manip ai lie teanipa race © Fekea; 









the Moxsouipa, i i with Cuvicr’s 
bs embracing ™ , the American ana tes 
Australian; and the Ar.axripa or African race, 
embracing the tic nations, , 











PICKERING’S CLASSIFICATION, © | 


In the 7th vol. of the magnificént of the 
United States Bren Expedition, 


iil 
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known, and are admitted by general consent. “ The 
same three phpsical races = been considered by 
eminent naturalists (who, however, have not tra- 
velled) to comprise all tht varieties of the human 
family: Blumenbach has indicated a fourth race, 

; and even a fifth has been shadowed 
forth in the accounts of the Australian seas. It was 
impossible, however, from the materials furnished 
by books, to define the geographical boundaries of 
these races; a point which seemed of importance, 
as forming in a good degree the basis of our reason- 
ing on the whole subject. 

“This then was one of the objects of investiga- 
tion I proposed to myself on joining the aan ey | 
Expedition, At one time during the voyage, 
thought my task nearly accomplished ; and, after 
visiting Australia and New Zealand, I actually 
penned an opinion, that the races of men were five 
in number, Soon, however, I was compelled to admit 
three more : neither was this the limit of the produc- 
tiveness of nature, in new and undreamt of combi- 
nations of feature. More careful observation than 
at the outset bad seemed necessary was now called 
into requisition; and often, for a time, I expe- 
rienced perplexity. One difficulty arose, in fixing 
in the mind, while passing from place to place, the 
relative shades of complexion. Fortunately for my 
purpose, tattooing was practised in many of the 
countries visited, and these markings afforded a con- 
venient test of the depth of hue. Tndividuals, also, 
of three or more races being present among the 
crews of our vessels, afforded the means of making 
some direct comparisons. In the end all difficulties 
vanished, and I was enabled to arrive at satisfac- 
tory conclusions. It should be observed, that in 
the countries visited by the expedition, the inhabi- 
tanta present among themselves t uniformity of 
feature and complexion: while in the Arab coun- 
tries and in Western Hindostan, there is an aston- 
ishing diversity of aspect in the population; inde- 
pendently, to all appearance, of the great mixture 
of races. The mountain-region of Abyssinia is said 
likewise to present a seemingly heterogeneous popu- 
lation; but in all the countries which Theve myself 
visited, the varieties of feature have appeared sus- 
ceptible of rednetion to the arrangement adopted in 
the present work. 

“Thave seen in all eLeven RACES oF wEN; and 
though I am hardl a agp to fix a positive limit 
to their number, I confess, after having visited so 
many different parts of the globe, thet I am at a 
loss Where to look for others. They may be enu- 
me conveniently enough in the order of com- 
plexion; and beginning with the lightest, I will 
add some of the more obvious distinctive characters, 


a. White. 
1. Anaman. "The prominent, the 1 thin, 
os beard pe: the hair straight > 


. * 
ce. Blackish-brown. 
. 

6. Parvax. Features not prominent in the pro- 
file; the beard the skin harsh 8 “the 
touch, and the hair or frizzled. ° 

7. Neer. Apparently beardless; the stature 
diminutive, the features those of the 
Negro, and the hair woolly, 

8. Lepian or Tetisoay. The features 
ing those of the Arabian; and the hair, in 
ner, straight or flowing. 

9. Erniortan. The com 
termediate between those 
gro; and the hair crisped. 


and features in- 
the Telingan and Ne- 


a. Black. 


10. Avstratian. Negro features, but combined 
with straight or flowing hair. 

11. Necro, Close woolly hair; the nose mach 
flattened, and the lips very thick. 


“In an absolute sense, the terms white and* } 


black are both inapplicable to any shade of the 
human complexion; but they are sanctioned by 
general usage, and there may be some convenience 
in retaining the above four general divisions. Two 
of the races may therefore be designated as white, 
three as brown, four as blackish-brown, and two as 
black. Five of the races have the hair straight or 
flowing; while in the others it is more or less 
crisped, and in two of them it may with propriety 
be termed wool. - 

“Other modes of associating the races may also 
be mentioned. Maritime habits, and ee ge | 
appear to have taken in colonizing the globe, 
lead us to separate the Malay, Negrillo, and Papuan, 
or the three island from the eight continental races. 

“ Again, looking to their distribution over the 
surface of the globe, six of the races may be a 
ed as Asiatic or East Indian, and four as $ 
the eleventh (the white yace) being in common, or 
holding geographically an in iate position. 

“The existence of races, it should be observed, is 
a phenomenon independent of climate. All the phy- 
sical races that oceur in cold regions can be traced 
by continuity to the tropics, where moreover we 
-_ other —, in ——_ bic the — ip en 
o jeal continuity, the tion one 
Sumtegbenr can be eatieiectocSy decived from the 
other; buta difficulty arises in narrowing the cirefe, 
On the one hand, it seems quite ‘eapalatig to trace 
the four African races to any part of Asia; and, 
on the other, it will be y difficult to connect 
the Mongolian race with the African continent® 

Colour of the skin in different men.—The 
colouring matter is understood to reside in a mem- 
branous netw8rk of greater or less densi 
ing over tWe surface of the body, 
mucosum. ‘This is situated between the chorion or 
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ever, we may refer all the national varieties 6f col- 
our to the five foYowing classes :— * 
A) White, accompanied with redness of cheeks. 
; s all the Europeans except the 
the Western Asiatics, and the Northern 
Considerable rane arin 
ist in the colour ly white. The Al- 
a skin of a reddish or a dead white 
colour, with yellowish white or milk-white hair, and 
light coloured eyes. The hair over the 
ody is unusually in — not = hin 
hoary colour of age, nor the t low or en 
fair-haired races. It is rather that sort 
of colour peculiar to a white horse. These pecu- 
liarities evidently arise from a deficiency in ph peri 


oaring princi which is much the same in the 
my Pagers pl The latter organs are in the 
Albi 


z 


hs 


peculiarly sensible to the stimulus of licht, 
in consequence of the want of a black pigment, the 
office of which is to absorb its superfluous portions. 
we find the eyelids of these people generally 

the eyes usually exhibiting some ap- 
of morbid phenomena. Bat in twilight, 

faba arene 8 hoes & roach to darkness, they 
see remarkably well. This peculiarity exists from 


birth, never changes, and may be propagated by 


— Some would refer the Albino variety 
disease, but this notion ap incorrect, inas- 
of the individuals thus characterized 
are observed to be perfectly strong and healthy. 
This variety was first observed in the Africans, but 
it is far from being peculfar to that race. It has, 
however, never occursed except in detached in- 
for though it is observed to be more preva- 
in some parts of the world than others, the no- 
entire Albino tribes has been exploded. 
is another race of men, with a remarkably 
complexion, yellow, flaxen, or red hair, and 
or gray eyes. In these persons the cutaneous 
ries are easily filled, and gre nome | they 
a general sanguineous tint, deeper more 
n face. The ancient and modern Ger- 
belong to this variety, and generally the 
Danes, Dutch, Swedes, English, &e. Lastly, a 
rate .yery extensive is fotind with skin of a brown- 
ish White. and dark brown or black hair. The 
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spring to the characters of the Negro, and by inter- 
mixture with the latter, the fourth generation will 
be perfectly black. From the native Indians and 
are born Mestizos. They are much 

an the Mulattoes, and often not distin- 
ishable in cdlour from Ew 


“The small 

. hands, and feet, and the obliquity of —— 
mark their Indian blood. The offspring from them 
and European fathers are in all respects like the 
ao. From Negroes and Americans spring 
Zi , resembling Mulattoes, but darker, Amon 
the dark races are sometimes found persons spo! 
with white. 

Under this head of colour, we may briefly notice 
the varieties in the hair, beard, and iris. 

The structure and properties of the hair are 
closely allied to those of the skin, and it derives the 
means of its growth, and probably its colouring mat- 
ter, from the cutaneous vessels. Each hair may be 
traced th the cuticle and surface of the cutis 
toa bulb ly in the chorion, and partly in the 
cellular membrane. ‘This bulb consists of a thick 
outer covering, in which the root of the bair anda 
vascular pulp by which the root is secreted, are con- 
tained. ere is a close analogy between the skin 
and hair. The latter, in the Albino, as before ob- 
served, is shortand white. A light and 
thin skin, are usually ed with fair or red 
hair, and darker hair usually belongs to a dark col- 
eur and thick skin. In the coloured varieties of the 
hboman race, the hair is black and alwa 
than that of In the N 
the hair growing out of a white on the 
is white, a presumptive proof the colouring 
matter of the skin and hair isthe same. The prin- 
cipal differences in the hair are four. 1, Brownish, 
rites teed yellow or red, or into Wack. It is 

characterizes 


the Euro 


station between the two. 
lighter 





copious, long, and soft, and na- 
tives of the climates of Europe, 
what stronger and darker, and belon, 
ern Asiaties and Northern na, 
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beria, The Chi resemble the Mongolian tribes 
in this particular ; en 
latter e the growth of the beard. The cus- 
tom of exte the béard and Bair on the body 
is common amoug many of the dark nations; but 
this woulg not have been attempted, and could not 
be executed, if nature had furnished them in this 
article so plentifully as she has done the Kuropeans. 

There has been much controversy whether the 
native Americans have beards or not; it is now 
completely ascertained that they have beards, but 
weak and imperfect, and that the practice of exter- 
minating them is general, The genuinefWegroes 
have very little beard or growth of hair over the 
body. But the South-sea islanders are by no means 
deficient in these excrescences. 

An analogy similar to that between the hair and 
skin exists between the latter and the iris of the 
eye. New-born children in Europe have generally 
light eyes afid bair, and both gradually darken in 
those of dark complexion. In old persons, as the 
hair tarna gray, the eye loses a portion of its colour. 
In the Albino there is an entire deficiency of 
colouring matter, so that the iris has a reddish hue 
from the colour of the blood in the capillaries, The 
same sympathetic variations in the skin, hair, and 
eyes are also observable in other animals. The 

rincipal colours of the human eye are blue, pass- 
ing to grayish in the lighter tints, a sort of obscure 
orange, a kind of rniddle tint between blue and 
orange, sometimes very green in red-haired persons ; 
and lastly, brown, verging to hazel on the one side, 
and black on the other. To these the reddish eye 
of the Albino may. be added. ‘These varieties occur 
constantly in individuals of the same race and fa- 
mily, Sometimes they are confined to particular 
tribes of the same nation. The Gothlanders of 
Sweden are described with light hair and grayish 
eyes. The Findlanders with yellow hair and brown 
eyes, and the Laplanders with both black. Blue 
eyes with yellow hair have always marked the Ger- 
manic tribes. Blue eyes with or dark hair 
form a combination not uncommon among the tribes 
of Kurdistan, and others of the Caucasian race, who 
inhabit elevated situations in Asia. The iris is dark 
in all the coloured varieties, but in the Negro it is 
i to be distinguished with difficulty from 

16 pupl 


I—THE MONGOLIAN RAGE. 


“Tyave thought,” saya Dr. Pickering, the sub- 
stance of whose work we now to condense, 
“T have t to distin in the Mongolian 


rage traits and le of at vari- 
Tye 
these peculiarities consists 


than two or three inches, and 
it was always straight. The hair also has 
appeared to me more straight, and to have 
a tendenc to grow longer than in the other races; 


As to the ‘ oblique eye,’ so gene- 
rally spoken of as characteristic of the Chinese, I 
have found it among them in some instances, and 


also among the Chinooks of North-west America; - 


but I have not been able to make mach use of it as 


a distinctive character. 1 have moreover seen indi- 
viduals of the Malay race having their small, 
and as if half-closed, and I am to think 


some confusion may have arisen from this source.” 
I was not more successful with the alleged ‘ 
of a projecting immer angle to the lids,’ which has 
likewise been spoken of as a Chinese i . 
meal ggathme “rye ae ee mig ornare vad 
sclerotica, or ‘ white of eye,’ pp 
but whi 


American, a point I have not 
a deserve attention. Seta 
or Arctic regions seem exclusi possessed 
a the Mongolian race, which besten be diffused 
gh a greater varietyof climates than any other, 
and over a far larger area. This comprises about 
one-half of Asia, and, with a slight a all 
aboriginal America, or more than two-fi of the 
land-surface of the globe. Notwithstanding the re- 
cent encroachments, the —_———— of the 
American continent is still inh oe otantee 
tribes ; and while some of them wander the 
North, further than civilized man has hitherto been 
able to follow, others are still the noarest dwellers 
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copper colour, which by the action of the stm and 
air grows darker, I must remark that neither heat 
nor cold any sensible a colour, so 
that‘the Indians of the Cordilleras of are easily 
‘confounded with those of the hottest plains; and 
those who live under the line cannot be distinguish- 
ed by the colour from those who inhabit the fortieth 
degrees of north and south latitude.’ ‘I had no 
sooner beheld these Americans,’ observes the enter- 
prising Ledyard of the natives of Nootka, ‘than I 
set them down for the same kind of people that in- 
habit the ite side of the continent. They are 
rather above the middle stature, copper-coloured, 
and of an athletic make; they have long black hair.’ 
‘I hate been forcibly struck,’ says Mr. Flint, ‘ with 
the ral resemblance in the countenance, make, 

tion, manners, and habits of the Indians. 
A sa of Canada and the Rio-del-Norte are sub- 
stantially alike; they are all, in my mind, unques- 
tionably from a common stock.’ One testimony, 
still more explicit, if possible, may be added. Ulloa, 
upon his return from South America, tonched at 
Louisburg, at which place he remarks, ‘In this and | 
the adjacent islands were a considerable number of 
inhabitants, born in the country, or on the main 
land; and, what is remarkable, these Indians not only 
resemble those of Peru in complexion and aspect, 
but there is also a considerable affinity between 
their manners and customs; the only visible differ- 
ence is in stature, and in this the advantage lies 
visibly on the side of the inhabitants of these north- 
ern climates.’ 

“ That this uniformity is universal, and — to 
all the tribes, cannot be-maintained, and it would 
be absurd to suppose that it existed. But yet no 
varieties have been observed which approach the 
Indians anywhere near the white and Black races, 
and where an exception occurs in one particular, 
the other peculiarities are still retained. 11 is true, 
many statements have been made concerning the 
existence of white and black Indians, but, upon exa- 
mination, they are found to have proceeded usually 
from the early travellers, who were often vague and 
exaggerated in their use of terms, or to have been 
founded upon misnomers, or to have related to tribes 
who diad intermarried with Europeans. An instance 
of the erroneous conclusions which may be drawn 
from a misnomer is afforded in a tribe of the Cau- 
casus, who, though called ‘the Black Circassians, 
are of a very fair complexion.’ Thus, in America, 
the tribes of the upper Orinoco, who have been 
styled ‘White Indians, according to Humboldt, who 

an opportunity for personal examination, differ 
other indians only ty a much less tawny skin, 
naling: 2 the same time, the features, the stature, 
smooth, straight black hair of their race. 

The Arkansas in North America, of whom the same 
has been made, though not ‘of a copper 
and tawny, and possess all the In- 
of form and feature. An idea may 
inaceurate notions formerly pre- 
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they have a beard ‘so thick 
that it is difficult to distinguish any 
face,’ that ‘ are tall and pretty 
‘their skin is white as snow.’ 
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of the tribes, confirmed by the testimony of 
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eir colour, diminutive stature, and other peculiar- 
ities, but it is apprehended, that in produ ng these 
signs of difference, so far as they really exist, na- 


taral causes, such as food, mode of life and climate, 
have chiefly operated. The strongest evidence, 
however, of their affiliation to the other Indian tribes 
is afforded in the physical appearance of the Fue- 

ians, who oceupy a region where similar causes 

ave eMisted and produced the same results. ‘The 
general form of the Fuegians is peculiar, the head 
and body being particularly large, and the extremi- 
ties unusually small; but the feet are broad though 
short. This peculiarity, no doubt, is owing to their 
mode of life, &c. From the same cause, want of 
exercise, this is the form of the Esquimanx and the 
Laplanders.’ The Fuegians have genefally straight, 
long, and jet black hair, scanty beard, a broad face, 
black, angular Chinese eyes, copper complexion and 
small stature. In the work just cited, there are 
several interesting descriptions of particular in- 
dividuals of this tribe, as follows: ‘The complex- 
ion of this man was dark, his skin of a copper coiour, 
the native hue of the Fuegian tribes, the eyes and 
hair black,—this is universal, as far as I have seen, 
and predominant throughout all the aborigines of 
America, from the Fuegians to the Esquimanux.’ 
And again, ‘the features of this individual were 
rounder than they generally are among those of his 
nation, the form of whose countenance resembles 
that of the Laplanders and Esquimaux. They have 
broad faces with projecting cheek bones; the eyes 
of an oval form, and drawn towards the temples.’ 
The stature of the Fuegians is generally from four 
feet ten inches to five feet six inches, and their 
figures are similar to those of the Esquimaux.”— 
See article Furco (Trerra-per). 

“The Patagonians afford a striking instance of 
the exaggerated and gross inaccaracies which “4 
vade many of the accounts of the Indian tribes. 
Indeed it is but recently that the fanciful stories 
which had been propagated concerning the stature 
of these natives have been disproved; and a careful 
examination of all the authorities, together with the 
observation of recent voyagers, has eee 
shown that their height has greatly over-esti- 
mated. The medium stature of this race a rs 
to be from five feet ten inches to six feet. Fa ner, 
however, bore impartial and correct ny. 
‘The a8. grams or Puelches, he gays, ‘are a 
large-bodic: »ple, but I never heard of that gi- 
gantic race wah others have mentioned, though I 
have seen persons of all tho different tribes of south- 
ern Indians.’ The colour of the Patagonians is a 
rich, reddish brown, rather darker than copper, the 
head is long, broad, and flat, the forehead low, the 
face of a square form, the eyes small and often 
a placed, the nose rather flat, but sometimes 
aquiline, the hair long, lank, and black, and the 
beard thin. Proceeding to the north, the nomade 
Pehuenches and the Araucanians, according to Mr. 
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tinguished, ‘ these descended from the women 
taken in the Spanish towns they destroyed; his 
statement is fully confirmed also by Ulloa, who 
traces this diversity to the Same cawse.’’—See arti- 
cles ARavcANIANS, and PaTaGonia. 

“The pgesent Peravian Indians, who are of the 
same race as the ancient inhabitants, are described 
as of a copper colour, with high cheek boues, small 
black eyes set widely apart, hair coarse and black, 
without any inclination to curl, beard scanty, nose 
somewhat flattened, small stature, and the feet 
small: these characters are of general prevalence 
among all the natives. The Bolivian Indians, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ruschenberger, are dark copper- 
coloured, the nose is flattened, and the eyes are 
obliquely placed.”—See article Perv. 

“fn general, the same physical description will 
apply to the numerous hordes of Brazil. The Mon- 
at physiognomy is more striking in these tribes 
than in those*of any other part of America. Prince 
Maximilian deseribes one of these Indians as ‘ dis- 
tinguished from all the rest by his Calmuck phy- 
siognomy;’ but the same characters are of almost 
universal prevalence. Passing further to the north, 
but little variation from this type can be found in 
the tribes inhabiting Guiana and Colombia. Hum- 
boldt has termed the complexion of the Chaymas 
aud other natives of this region, a dull brown or 
brown-red, inclining to a tawny colour, and he adds, 
that they resemble the Monguls, by the form of the 
eye, their high cheek bones, their straight bair, and 
the almost entire absence of beard. 

“The natives of the West India Islands at the 
discovery consisted of two classes, differing slightly 
in appearance, and more considesably in manners 
and character. Tho Charibs, who occupied tlie 
sinal islands of the southern part of this group, 
were of a fierce, cruel, and indomitable disposition. 
The Arrowauks, who resided in the larger and 
northernmost islands, were of a milder character, 
and appear to have possessed more of the arts of 
civilisation. The Charibs were of a tawny or dark- 
brown complexion, middling stature, robust, and 
muscular, with small black eyes, long straight black 
hair, scanty beard, and flat retreating foreheads. 
The Arrowauks ‘were taller than the bene race, 
and of a reddish brown colour, their foreheads were 
flat, though not so retreating as those of the Charibs, 
the hair wag straight, black, and lank, the beard 
scanty, the eyes black, cheek bones prominent, the 
face , and the nose flat.”—See article Cani- 
SERS, 
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broad and flat, foreheads low, beard scanty, and hair 
straighteand black ;—long beards, it is said, have 
occasionally been observed. This was one of the 
localities where American negroes have been placed, 
an idea which the following from tia 
may possibly dispose of. ‘It is known,’ he says, 
‘that some ships have left Mulattoes and Mestizoes 
at Cape San Lucas.’ ‘ Father Juan de Torquemada 
tells us that the Californians showed no manner of 
surprise at the sight of ne , there being some 
of that caste among them, arses of those who had 
been left by a ship from the Philippine islands,’ 
The nations near mouth of the Columbia river 
generally resemble each other in their oe poy 
= ere Their stature is diminutive, ‘thé com- 
plexion is the usual copper-coloured brown of the 
North American tribes, though rather lighter than 
that of the Indians of the Missouri;’ the mouth is 
wide and the lips are thick; the nose is wide at 
the extremity, and low between the eyes; the eyes 
are generally black, the face broad, forehead flat, 
and the bair straight and black. The form of the 
forehead arises from artificial compression of the 
cranium, which is carried to such an extent, that 
the forehead often runs in a straight line from the 
nose to the crown of the head. Further to the 
North and along the Pacific, tribes have been ob- 
served, which are said to be distinguished by a 
lighter complexion. The Cheyennes and other 
tribes on the shores of the south-western tributaries 
of the Missonri, though differing somewhat in fea- 
tures and size, ‘still, in the direction of the e Ig 
prominence of the cheek bones, the form of the ips, 
chin, and retreating forehead, are precisely. similar’ 
to the Missouri Indians.”—See articles Catmornia 
and OrEGon. 

“The Osages are a fine race of.men, tall, well 
made, of a tawny red colour, with aquiline features, 
prominent check hones, and straight black hair. 
‘ They do not seem to differ in point of features and 
colour from the Missouri Indians; their stature is 
by no means inferior to the latter’ Mr. Bracken- 
ridge also remarks of this tribe, that ‘they have 
been noted for their uncommon stature. This is 
somewhat exaggerated, though they are undoubtedly 
above the ordinary size of men. The wandeying, 
or semi-wandering nations of Louisiana may be 
characterized as exceeding the whites in stature.’ 
The Arkansas are dark, but not copper-coloured, 
they — fine aquiline features, scanty beards, 
lack hair and elon 


cated, with the exception of a r prominence 
of the cheek bones, mark the Sioux, Pawnees, #id 
other tribes inhabiting the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Mandans, however, appear to have a 
lighter colour, “and though the Indian 
colour and the eyes are of a 
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in general are thin, their eyes are small, sh 
black, and their hair is lank, coarse and* 
they luck their beards.’ 
g ithe similarity in mariners rhe geont the 
numerous tribes of the a ape race and 
of the Iroquois was equally striking. Smith de- 
scribes the Powhatans as generallyetall and of good 
rtions, with a brown colour, black hair, and 
Ficthe beard. Loskiel says that ‘the Delawares and 
Iroquois, and other nations in league with them, re- 
semble each other much, both as to their bodily and 
mental qualifications. Their skin is of a reddish 
brown, nearly resembling copper, but in different 
shades. Some are of a brown yellow, not much 
differing from the mulattoes; some light brown, 
hardly to be known from a brown European, except 
by their hair and eyes. The former is jet black, stiff, 
lank, and coarse, and almost like horse hair.’ Smith 
describes the Iroquois as tall, beardless, of a tawny 
complexion, and having black uncurled hair; and 
voix, as of a lofty stature, with black hair 

and a scanty beard. ‘The colour of the savages,’ he 
says, ‘does not prove a third species between the 
ite and black, as some = le have imagined. 
They are very swarthy an a dirty dark red.’ 
The Knisteneaux, a branch of the Algonquin race, 
who had penetrated the farthest towards the north- 
east, and inhabited the territory from the Atlantic 
to the shores of Hudson’s bay, the St. Lawrence 
and Churchill rivers, are described by Mr. M‘Kenzie 
‘as of moderate stature. Their complexion is of a 
copper-colour, and their hair black, which is com- 
mon to al] the natives of North America. It is cut 
in various forms according to the fancy of the several 
tribes, and by some is left in the long lank flow of 
nature. They very generally extract their beards; 
their eyes are black, keen, and penetrating—their 
countenance open and agreeable.’ Some individuals 
have been seen with full beards. The tract of 
country situated to the north-west of the Knisteneaux 
is inhabited by the Chippewyans—all the territory 
between 60° and 65° N lat. and long. 110° and 100° 
West, they consider as their lands and home. But 
tribes of this race border in the east on the Knis- 
and extend on the west to the Pacific, and 

on the north to the territory of the Esquimaux. At 
least this is to be inferred from anne an- 
alogies, for tribes who their language are 
found over this vast district even as far south as 
lat. 52° N on the Columbia river. ‘Their complex- 
ion is swarthy,’ says M‘Kenzie, ‘their features 
coarse, and their hair lank—but not always of a 
black —nor have they universally the piercing 
which y animates the Indian counte- 
mance,’ ‘ men in general extract their beards, 
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to the general type of the American race, and as 
their language and customs connect them with 
those toward the cast, it is possible that the varieties 
observed in tht cciour ind features of the latter are 
owing to foreign causes. Generally upon the north- 
ern coast opposite to Asia, the inhabitanés are stout 
and short, of a swarthy colour, with thick vo ene 
eyes and hair, thin beard, and high eheek bones. 
Further to the east, the Esquimaux met by Hearne, 
on the Coppermine river, are described as of small 
stature, and a dirty copper-coloured complexion, 
though some of the women are more fair. Accord- 
ing to Crantz this race is of a dwarfish size the face 
is and flat, the cheek bones high, the eyes 
black, the hair long, straight, and black, and the 
hands and feet small. Their colour, he seys, is 
olive, though there are some who have a moderately 
white skin, but the children are born white. Cap- 
tain Back, in lat. 67°, long. 94°, observed Esquimaux 
who had a luxuriant growth of beafd; their eyes 
were obliquely placed; and it is remarkable that 
~~ were not tattooed. ‘The male Esquimaux have 
rather a prepossessing physiognomy, but with very 
high cheek bones, broad foreheads, and small eyes, 
rather farther apart than those of a European. The 
corners of their eyelids are drawn together so close, 
that none of the white is tc be seen; their mouths are 
wide and their teeth wide and regular. The com- 
plexion is a dusky yellow, but some of the young 
women have a little colour bursting through this 
dark tint. The noses of the men are rather flat- 
tened, but those of the women are rather prominent. 
The males are, generally speaking, between five 
feet five inches and five feet cight inches high, bony 
and broad shouldered, but do not appear to possess 
much muscular shape. But the most surprising 
peculiarity is the smallness of their hands and feet.’ 
Captain Graah says, ‘the Greenlanders inhabiting 
the southern part of the west coast, (and it is to be 
observed, this is the coast upon which the ancient 
Icelandic settlements were probably made,) have 
little in their exterior in common with genuine 
Esquimaux; and the inhabitants of the country 
about the bay of Disco in North Greenland, and the 
natives of the east coast seem to me to have still 
less. They have neither the full fleshy person, nor 
the pies paunch of the Esquimaux, but are 
on ti —- slender and even meagre. They 
are moreover distinguished from the uimaux, 
by a uniformity of head and cast of countenance 
which is handsomer and more expressive. 

women and children have many of them brogen hair, 
and a complexion scareely less fair than that of our 
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and Igloolik, observes that they are of low stature, 
their hands and féet are remarkably small, their 
faces ara generally round and full, eyes small and 
black, nose also small and sunk far in between the 
cheek bones, but not much flattened. ‘In the young 
of both ry the complexion is clear and transpar- 
ent, and the skin smooth. The colour is scarcely 
a shade darker than that of a deep brunette, so that 
the blood is plainly perceptible when it mounts into 
the cheeks; the eyes are not horizontal, but much 
lower at the end next to the nose than at the other. 
The hair is black, glossy, and straight. The men 
wear the hair on the upper lip and chin from one to 
one and a half inch in length,—aud some were 
distinguished by a little tuft between the chin and 
lower lip’ It seems most probable, therefore, that 
the aberrations from the general physical standard, 
observed in the eastern Esquimaux, have been oc- 
casioned by a European intermixture; by inter- 
marriages, prebably, with the lost Icelandic colonists 
alluded to by Captain Granh. Of the western 
branches of the race the colour and features are 
essentially the same as those which characterize the 
aborigines generally. It thus appears that a most 
striking physical uniformity prevails among all the 
American tribes, that the variations from the pre- 
dominant type are trifling and infrequent, and where 
they do exist, may in several cases be traced to in- 
termarriages with individuals of the white or black 
*race,”—See articles Esquimaux and Touuxrsues. 
“Tt remains to inquire whether the ancient and 
civilized nations of the United States, Peru, and 
Mexico belonged to the same race. If the tribes 
now inhabiting Mexico and Peru are to be regarded 
as the descendants of those nations, the question 
would meet an easy solution; but the peculiar con- 
formatior. of the ancient skulls found in the mounds, 
and the singular physiognomy observed in the hu- 
man representations upon the Mexican paintings 
and monuments, afford some cause for hesitation. 
But it should be remembered that in the early stages 
of art, there is a tendency to delineate monstrous and 
exaggerated figures, which at a subsequent period, 
when more elegance and correctness are attained, 


custom, prejudice and superstition having once ren- 
dered sacred, are never abandoned. The Egyptians, 
says Plato, having once determined upon the forms 


tc be exhibited in their paintings and sculptures, it 
was no longer lawful for painters or other imitative 
artists to attempt any innovation. That such an 
arbitrary rule prevailed in Mexico, where, from the 
abseacg of the art of writing, it became necessary 
2 aye ae eo ee he had = adopted in 
ir hierogly, intings, not only appears rea- 
sonable, but manifest by the most cursory exa- 
mination of the picture- 8. Accordi 
find in some cases, icularly in their 
when it was to represent real indiy 
that the style is changed, and the fig 
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this qontinent some nations, which they’ eal 
Flat-heads, which have, in fact, their foreheads 
very flat, and the top of their *heads somewhat 
lengthened. This shape is not the work of nathré : 
it is the mothers who give it to their children, as> 
soon as they are born. For this end, they apply to 
their foreheads, aud the back part of their heads, 
two masses of clay, or of some other heavy matter, 
which they bind by little and little, till the skull 
has taken the shape they desire to give it, It is 
quite the reverse with certain Algonquins amongst 
us, named Round-heads, or Bowl-heads, (Tétes de 
Boules), whom I have mentioned before, for the 
make their beauty consist in having their h 
perfectly round, aud mothers take care also’ very 
early to give them this shape.’ Adair describes 
another form among the Choctaws and other south- 
ern tribes. ‘The Indians flatten their heads,’ he 
remarks, ‘in divers forms, but it is chiefly the crown 
of the head they depress. The Choctaw Indians 
flatten their foreheads from the top of the head to 
the eyebrows, with a small bag of sand; which 
gives them a hideous appearance, as the forehead 
naturally shoots upwards, according as it is flat- 
tened; thus the rising of the nose, instead of being 
og cuneat from the beginning of the chin to that 
of the hair, is by their wild metaeien ag a 
great deal nearer to the one and further from the 
other. The same practice, he adds, prevails among 
the tribes ‘around South Carolina and all the way 
to New Mexico. Accordingly we find that the 
Waxsaws and Natchez distorted the natural shape 
of the head by similar artificial means. The Flat- 
head tribes west of the Rocky mountains and on the 
Columbia river have carried the same custom to a 
frightful extent; their heads present an inclined 
plane from the crown to the upper part of the nose, 
—a peculiarity which is produced in the following 
manner. ‘Immediately after birth, the infant is 
placed in a kind of oblong cradle, formed like a 
trough, with moss under it. One end, on which 
the head reposes, is more elevated than the rest. A 
padding is then placed on the forehead, witha piece 
of cedar bark over it, and by means of conte pee 
through small holes, on eaeh side of the cradle, the 
padding is pressed against the head. It is keptin = , 
this manner’ upwards of a year. When released 
from this inhuman process, the head is perfectly 
flattened, and the upper of it seldom exceeds 
an inch in thickness.’ e 
the heads of their infants by boards and ligatures, 
and rendered the forehead so flat, ‘that they could 
see perpendicularly when standing erect;’ and the 
Arrowauks practised the same custom, endeavo®r- 
ing, however, to give the crown of the head a greater 
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of the head: the sides also are very narrowfrom a 
of the pressure; as*thus, the 
ee. instead of spreading le to 
Ye common course of nature, grow upwards. This 
ice is of great antiquity among them, and kept 
80 strictly, that they make a jest of other nations 
them cal heads. Im order to give 
children this beautiful flatness, the upper part of 
the head is put, soon after their birth, two 
pieces of board, and this is repeated from time to 
time, till they have brought the head to the fashion- 
able form.’ The Mantas, consisting of several 
tribes subdued by the Incas, are described by Gar- 
}  gillagso de la Vega, as having their heads very much 
{ deformed. 
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‘As soon as their children were born, 
they — to the front of the head and the back of 
the neck two small boards, between which they 
compressed the head, until they had arrived to the 
age of five years; and by these means the head be- 
} came fiat and very long.’ There are various autho- 
}| sities to show that artificial pressure of the cranium 
} Was common to many Peruvian nations, and none 
more satisfactory than the decree of the Synod of 
Lima, (passed 1585,) cited by Blumenbach, which 
ited the custom,—at the same time alluding 
$ to it as formerly universal in Peru. Dr. Morton 
t has traced it@ikewise into Venezuela and Nicara- 
gua. The same learned naturalist, in his researches 
into American craniology, has arrived at the con- 
clusion, that the American nations, excepting the 
Polar tribes, are of one race and one species, but of 
two great families, which resemble each other in 
physical, but differ in intellectual character, and 
that the cranial remains discovered in the mounds, 
from Peru to Wisconsin, belong to the same race, 
and probably to the Toltecan family. The skulls 
from the mounds are described as being flattened on 
the occiput and frontal bones, ‘in such manner as 
to give the whole head a sugar-loaf or conical form, 
whence also their great lateral diameter and their 
narrowness from back to front,’ and the result of 
his investigation seems to be, that this peculiar con- 
—— cag ae of o na heads 1v- 
presented in their —_ and paintin®s, appears 
to result " =¥ from application of secmediael 
. re. t there are crania brought by 
. Pentland from Peru, which it is supposed be- 
to an ancient and extinct race. The 


rowness ; the face is very projecting, 
retreating, so that the facial angle is smaller than 
in any known race of men; the os frontis is con- 
i far backwards towards the vertex, and is very 
, harrow and flat. By the discovery of these 
skulls the interesting question has been presented to 
, whether they are of a 
tered by art. Professor says 
of these skulls has convinced me that their 
cannot be owing to artificial * 
of the and the direction 
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race. But in the utter commixture of 
tribes, to use Tartar as a 


deck saw in Yucatan profiles ofthe present Indian | 
race similar to those senlptured at Palenque; those | 
ancient profiles, lio says, are at an angle of 74°, | 
which must bé attribuled to the custom of flatten- | 
ing the head, Jt is true these differ in form from | 
those of Peru under consideration, but tha alteration | 
by compression has been as great, In view of the | 
various processes which were used, the nature of | 
the substances which were applied, and the parts 

which were compressed, it does not seem improba- | 
ble that the singularly shaped Peruvian skulls may | 
have been altered by artificial means. The ten- | 
dency of the cranium to lateral expansion under a 









pressure from the front and back, which does not 
appear to have taken place in these heads, may 
have been prevented by ligatures or other mechani- 
cal applications to the sides of the head. The testi- 
mony of Dr. Pritchard is strongly to this point ; ‘it is 
more probable,’ he says, ‘that the ancient skulls of 





Titicaca owed their strange configuration to a pro- {| 
cess, which we know is capable of pay | the || 
phenomena, than that they constituted an original 
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race, a circumstance of which we have no*otherevi- | 
dence than that derived fromthe shapeofthecranium. | | 
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Professor Scouler has given the sketch of an infant 
skull of one of the Columbian tribes, which is as 
much elongated as the skalls brought by Mr. Pent- 
land from Titicaca.’ Itthus appears that there are 
no decided and characteristics yet clearly, 
ascertained, which separate any of the ancient civi- 
lized nations from the great American family,— 
cranial conformations, which 








nor an 
might ae justly attributed to the prevalent cus- 
tom of altering the head by mechanical applica- 





tions, so as to produce that form, which, according 
. aboriginal ‘notions, possessed the highest degree | 
0 . ‘ 

“Tn the prosecution of our inquiry as to the num- 
ber of primitive races, it becomes necessary to exa- | 
mine, in the next place, in what points of physical } 
appearance the American and Mongolian races are 
assimilated. The Mongols have exercised an im- 

rtant influence in the affairs of Oriental Asia, | 

aving at different periods subjected Hindostan, | 
Siam, Thibet and China. Hordes of this race roam | 
over the vast regions of Siberia,and are found wan- {| 
dering from China to the banks of the Dnieper; and | 
} 



















it is probable that in ages far beyond the scope of 
authentic history they have been distributed still 
more widely. Considerable confusion has been oc- 
casioned by the ineorrect application of the term 

















Tartars to the Turkish race, an a which 
is now too well settled to admit of e It ap- 
pears to have been originally applied by Asiatic 


writers to the Mongol race, and when the Turkish 

















tribes were su by them, the name from 
the , who were rae ig te subjects. 
‘Rem who, with Klaproth, determined the 


tity of the Mongols and Tartars, pro- 


original 
to the latter appellation tad former 






but to farther confusion.’ 
is now w 
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there is no nation in the world which so much’ 
resemble as the Tongoos.”” ‘The Am race,’ 
say#Humboldt, ‘has a striking resemblance via 
Mongol nations, which include those former}y, 
‘Huns, Kulans, and Kalmucks.’ ‘The viceroy of 
Brazil retains a dozen of the native Indians in his 
service as rowers of his barge. We observed the 
Tartar or Chinese features, particularly the i hi 
strongly marked in the countenances of these In- 
dians. The tinge was rather Foc 4 than 
the darkest of the Chinese, but their being 
mostly confined to the upper lip and 
the chin, together with their strong black , bore 
a very near resemblance.’ 

_ “Chinese colonists have been imported into Bra- 
zil, and afford a valuable opportunity of contrasting 
their appearance with the native Americans. ‘The 
peeeny of the Chinese colonists, says Spix 
and Martius, ‘was particularly interesting to us, 
and was in the sequel still more so, because we 
thought we could perceive in them the fundamental 
lines which are remarked in the Indians. The 
figure of the Chinese is, indeed, rather more slender, 
the forehead broader, the lips thinner and more 
alike, and the features in general more delicate and 
mild than those of the American who lives in the 
woods; yet the small, not oblong, but roundish, an- 
gular, rather pointed head, the broad crown, the 
prominent sinus frontales, the low forehead, the 
pointed and projecting cheek-bones, the oblique po- 
sition ofsthe small narrow eyes, the blunt, 
tionally broad flat nose, the thinness of ir 
on the chin and the other parts of the body, the lon: 
smooth black hair of the head, the yellowish or bright 
reddish tint of the skin, are all characteristics com- 
mon tothe physiognomy of both races. The mistrust- 
ful, cunning, and, as it is said, often thievish charac- 
ter, and the expression of a mean way of thinking, and 
ee disposition, ap <i in the same 
manner. In comparing ysiognom: 
with the Seewlenn ie observer rap -' 
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They may be clearly identified with the American 
y, a8 well by their language as by their man- 
Pa, a appearance, and it . 
are erican origin, They speak the same 
4 , however, as the Koriaeks, or Korosiki, a 
tribe in their ao: The resemblance in their 
customs to those of the Americans is not peculiar 
to this nation, but is common to many others of 
Siberia, and no argument, therefore, in favour of 
their American origin can be drawn from that cir- 
. cumstance. ‘From what I have seen of the Ko- 
riacks,’ says Cochrane, ‘I have no doubt of their 
being of the same tribe as the Tchutski; they have 
the same features, manners, and customs, and the 
same lan ’ According to a Russian author of 
bie wl authority, ‘the language of the Tchutski is 
rived from that of the Koreki, and differs from it 
in dialect only ;’ ‘they agree in most of their cus- 
toms and habits with the tschatdales,’ and ‘ the 
Tchutski should be accounted a race of the Koreki.’ 
The Koriacks are also divided into two tribes; the 
wandering family are of smaller stature. They are 
described as having long black hair, small eyes, a 
short nose, and large mouth. Strahlenburgh says 
that pos: | have no beards, but only a few loose hairs 
over their chins. ‘The Lutorzi,’ he adds, 
(the Tchutski ?) ‘ who live eastward of the former, 
and towards the a the a were, as 2 
shape, customs, , the very same wi 
the Koreiki, ean thoy made their habita- 
tions under ground.’ ‘They are beardless like the 
Laplanders, Reanatdcs, and Detiace ; for, in the first 
they have naturally very little hair about the 
mouth; and what little they have, they pluck out, 
az do also the Yakuti, Tungusi, and Kalmucks.’” 
—Sse articles Mongoiia, Tartans, and Larianp. 
4a 


‘The Kamtschatdal 
stature, have straight black hair, high cheek bones, 
ue eyes, and scanty beard. It hag been sup- 
of this people, as well as of the Tchutski, 
that they were of American origin; an idea which 
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Captain Cochrane pronounces ridiculous. enough to find traces of the series of de ts 
| The Yakuts are of a low stature, with long | through which the eastern Asiatic had to un- 
| black hair, but little beard, and ‘their complexion | der the influence of the climate, in aelents be 
{ colour.’ The Mantchoos belong | transformed into an American. In these ani 







f 


is a it copper 
; to the Pongene or 
; i and features; and the latter, besides 
| the oblique eye, black hair, and slender beard of the 
' Mo > are described as ‘ copper-coloured.’ "—See 
a AKUTS. 


gusi race, and resemble them | logical investigations we arrive at the 
result, that certain characteristics, which constitute 
the principal difference of the races, do not easily. 
pass into others, whereas, those which depend only 
‘ upon more or less, ually vanish or degenerate, 
“The Burretti, the Calmucks, and the Mongols | through a series of different gradations.’ ~ 
ple Of the Pe, mse a Peruvian tribe, Mr. Tem- 
says, ‘They are of a per-colour, approaching 
= wness, with long ‘ining black ae as 


near , are all described as of a complexion 
tro rpprenin with small 

hair, and o! potas ot anh Seaton peer ee ith- 
“The Chinese, Japanese, eut beards. Had I seen them in Europe, I should 
habitants of have su them te be Chinese, so closely 
le in their features.’ 
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ward, along the coast, at some former periods, in ing the hue of tarnished copper. ‘The hair seems in 
search of a more genial climate, must be a mbre | greater q ee ae ee 
perhaps, ex ; 
he: ethnographical section of article| wavy, and usually raven black. When 
_— ee witha about ime’ incon i iow observed that it 
“ Mr. Ledyard, whe had personal opportunities of | will erally stand erect, o , apparently, to a 
i i pve Bg oa than in the Telingan snd Whit 
Siberia, | races. The beard grows long, buts almost always 
is still more positive in his assertions, as to the re-| thin, though some variety prevails in different 
semblance between the Americans and —- countries, The East In tribes are near] 
His testimony being of the highest kind, deduced from | beardless, while among, the Polynesians a beard 
his own personal examination, we shall quote exten- not unusual, th it does not seem to get strong 
sively from his crannies Vien SE enone, Seemnens till late in life. I have occasionally seen Polyne- 
that in his use of the term Tartar, he applied it to sians, in whom the beard was nearly thick enough 


- those tribes possessing the M sical charac-.| to conceal the skin. The practice, however, of 
4 fel ia, | eradicating it prevails very generally in the coun- | 
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re 
aie is set Z| Scheel aes ld a tage 
in and not , to inform you “Tn st eature there is o no in 
asd clochanteutielly tho Tortus coltie- similanty from Europeans, especially in middle- 
the aborigines of America. They are the same | aged an 
i uiline; while in females and young men it is 


elderly men, many of whom ave the nose | 
Ny other; and had nota small sea divided them, | almost always flattened. Nevertheless, I think it | 
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i 
Hi 

: 
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they would all have been still known by the same | will be found that there is less prominence of profile 

name? ‘I know of no people among whom there | in the Malay than in any other race. This ba 

to be owing, in to the absence of rigi , te 
the Jews, and the Negroes) as among the Asjatic che Secs SE £8 Beet, ss : 

Tartars. They are distinguished indeed by different | lips are likewise thicker than among Europeans. 

tribes, but this is only nominal. Nature has not ac- é profile has a to me usually more verti- 

' know the distinction, but, on the con , | cal than in the white race, but this may be owing 

' marked wherever found, with the indisputable | in part to the mode of iage, for the skull does 

stamp of Tartars. Whether in Nova Zembla, Mon- | not show a superior facial angle. A more marked 

Greenland, or on the banks of the Mississippi, | peculiarity, and one rey erally observable, is 

the same people, forming the most numer- | the elevated occiput, and its slight projecti - 

if must except the Chinese, the most | yond the line of the neck. The in consequence, 

ancient nation of the globe; but I, for myself, do} when seen in front, appears er than among 

except the Chinese, because I have no doubt of} Europeans, as is the case with the mer yn 

of the samo family.’ ‘I amcertain that | though for a different reason. In the Mongolian the 

all the people you call red people on the continent | front is depressed, or the cranium inclines backwards, 

of America, and on the continents of Europe and| while in the Malay it is elevated or brought for- 

as the southern parts of China,}| wards. The Mongolian traits are heightened arti- 

by whatever names distinguished, } ficially by the Chinooks; but it is less 
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suspect people are same family.’ | occiput e Polynesians, in conformi 6 
aad osmettion ede wn Malay 
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without foundation. We are reminded here of the 


process of fofming a queen among bees. At the | hegyls 


same time, certain kinds, of food are undoubtedly 
more favourable than others rm | develo’ the 
human frame.”—See ethnograp sections of ar- 
ticles Hawanaw Isianns, MaLacca mauLa, Ma- 
DAG. and New Zracanp. 

Mr. Bradford remarks, that, ‘in the opinion of 
Cuvier, the Malays are not easily referrible to either 
of the great races, but adds Cuvier, ‘Can they be 
clearly distinguished from their neighbours, the 
Caucasian doos and the Mongo! Chinese ? 
As for us, we confess we cannot discover any suffi- 
cient characteristics in them for that purpose.’ M. 
Lesson, also, who has bestowed 
these insular nations, has concluded that the 
lays are a mixed race of Mongols and Indo-Cau- 


The complexion of the Malays is brown, | pai 


casians. 
from a light tawny or yellow hue to a deep bronze ; 
the hain is lon "atk aod black, the beard weak 
black and oblique, the nose full an 
apex, the mouth jasge hen bones 
and prominent, an nar- 
ee. PTheir mS are edbualty 
below the middie size and somewhat robust. The 
Polynesian nations are déescribed cargoes & as 
ing from olive through 
n to a copper-colour, with 
black hair, straight or curling, and scant 
(ofthe Faiynesian tribes) i & dark cop 
women ‘olynesian a coppery 
brown, but it varies from the lig hue of copper 
a rich mahogany or chocolate, and in some cases 
almost to black.’ Sometimes features are observed 
which approach to the Caucasian variety. 
“The natives of the Sandwich islands are de- 
scribed by Mr. Ellis as ‘in general rather above the 
a stature, well formed, with fine muscular 


countenances, and features frequent] 
—= - Rin ages Te bee 
or brown, strong, uently curly. eir com- 
plexion is neither yellow like the! Miehare; nor red like 
the American Indians, but a kind of olive and some- 
times reddish brown.’ Mr. Ledyard remarks of the 
itn ul ila esa hs 
strong, mbed an 8! sine r 
lexion is a clear olive or and 
whole contour of the face quite handsome, except 
the nese, which is generally a little inclined to 
flat. Their hair is black and coarse, 


complexion, 
of brow: 
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spated; their cheek bones prominent,*and their 
covered with black straight hair; their sta- 
ture about the medium stan@ard, their frame com- 
and well mado.’ ‘I had not long since,} says Mr. 
th, ‘a striking proof of the visib'e resem 
between the figure, countenance, and whole appear- 
ance of the Malay and the American Indian. Mr. 
Van Polaten, late minister from the late Republic of 
to the United States, and afterwards hold- 
in® » high Cape of Good 
the island of Java, on his return from the 
residence in 





three Indifns belonging to a small 
holds some lands in the state of New 
they approached the door, 


nce. 
of the Malays are more soft, the cheek-bone not 
quite so much raised, and the outline of the faco 
somewhat more circular.’ ‘My first im 
says Mr. King, ‘ upon seeing several New Zealanders 
in their native dress and dirtiness, was that they 
were a race intermediate between the Otaheitans 
and Fuegians, and I afterwards found that Mr. 
Stokes and others saw many precise resemblances 
to the Fuegians; while every one admitted their 
likeness to the Otaheitans. Tome they all seem to 
be one and the same race of men, altered by climate, 
habits, and food, but descended from the same ori- 


een 


inal stuck.’ And again, ‘a word about the in- 
bitants and I leave the Keelings (islands). No 
difference was hy me between the 
Malays on these i and the natives of Ota- 
heite and New Zealand. I do not mean to assert 
that there were not numbers of men at each of those 
islands to whom I not trace resemblances, 








II1L~THE AUSTRALIAN RACE. 
“ The Australian,” says Mr. ot ep 
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however, iar oan Seen 





and I think it generally 
found tthe forehead does not recede a in the 
Negro, an unusually rather 
thengearnn rng The ete mae 














of the Negro; and I did not find the undue 
ness of limb which has been commonly 

to the Australians. Strange as it may appear, I 
would refer to an Australian as the finest model ot 
——_ proportions I — aetiiees with; in 
m development combining ‘ 
activity, and strength; while his head might have 
eee Veh aati bust of a philoSopher. 

a Australian com appeared 


to me 


* Although the range or territorial limits of the 
different Australian communities are carefully ob- 
served; the idea of any ownership in the soil does 
not appear to have occurred to these people. The? 
neither at any time resisted the new-comers from 


selves entitled to indemnity. On the frontiers, the 
natives doubtless occasionally spear the cattle; 
though it was evident that they have been far more 
sinned against than sinning. They have further 
peculiarly unfortunate in being exposed 
the contact of such a class of people as the 
convicts. According to common ‘the natives 
cannot be induced to cultivate the soil, and are 
averse to all other kinds of labour; but in 
the towns I met with one or two individuals who 


i 


among them, and relations of ial inter- 
course continue ee a In a region 
which has not to the list of esculent plan 
it does not appear ising that cultivation 

be unknown; jally as the soil rarely affords 
the capability. Moreover, such is the forbidding 


character of the natural v , that this con- | expressi 


tributes very slightly to sustenance of man; 
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remained eo long the subject of incredulity. Their 
manufactures, indeed, are chiefly to their 
peculiar 8, which serve both for warfare and 
the chase. qlso use fefensive armour, the 
light oblong shield, which is rendered efficient only 
by the height of skill and activity.” | 

Dr. Thomson, in a paper recently read beforv the 
Ethnological society, after remarkin 
experience and observation of all tra in New 
Holland during the last thirty years confirm the 
opinion that the abori races of that country are 
— yet certainly, in course of disappearance 

m the face of the globe, and that, from whatever 
cause it may be, the rude inhabitants of these ex- 
tensive territories, over which we now claim Fo el 
diction, are on all sides steadily giving way before 
the rapid advances of the white man, says, * Of 
many tribes which not sixty years ago existed in 
the neighbourhood of Sydney, each numbering from 
200 upwards, several have already disappeared, 
as the Botany Bay tribe, the Five Islands tribes; 
and of others only a trace exists, to be seen occa- 
sionally wandering about the streets of the metro- 
polis of New South Wales.” Dr. Thomson considers 
it probable that in their physical characters these 
tribes do not differ greatly from each other; that 
such differences as are observed to exist may be 
easily accounted for by the climate and the suppl 
of food of the districts in which each is to be fow 
He thinks, from - — examination of the — 
of various parts lew Holland, at points tolerabl 
distant from each other, that ios hows had cm 
common origin. His (perme observations 
on some of the tribes i = neighbourhood 
of the Castlereagh and Lochlans branches of the 
river Macquarie; some of the tribes surrounding 
Moreton Bay, the Broken Bay tribe near Sidney, 
and a tribe inhabiting Albany island. Of the tribes 
which once inhabited the Castlereagh and Lochlans 
branches of the Macquarie river, several are said 
to be at the present time — extinct. The 
blacks number not nae _~ ght, boa natives 
are generally about middle height, spare, 
homie and fe 4 


eet of tolerably good nm; arms 
and legs, y the t, long; head rather 
round and oval, forehead rather but low; the 
cheek bones rather high, the eyes ve na 
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own languages. ‘A child educated at a school. in much accurate knowledge respecting’ the tribes 
| Sydney intellectual capacity equal in — Nigributea between Jalakuru and the of Car- 
| to that of Lis Seieperertpinieen A diffi- | pentaria. With the Yaaks,*or Croker d tribe, 
' balty, however, had been expeyienced in undertak- | our acquaintance is of older date than ‘with the 
|’ ings of this sort, in consequence of the mothers ‘re- | others; the Raffles Bay settlement in 182% was 
turning to claim and carry away their children.’ | within their territory. are described as most 
| Hals-breeds must be rare, as I did not meet with an | forbidding in a: nce, and little better in dispo- 
instance; but’ some were spoken of; and native | sition. Fear of the whites, however, secured their 
women were ly seen accompanying the ur. arto an resem 
occasionall: ing the | good behaviour. The Yarto and Syi tribes resemble 
| wagons from the interior. eath other in general though their 
“A uniformity in the habits of the le | dialects are totally dissimilar. They are a better- 
Pre Se ee 
| only in extreme no t, e immedi i t ity ~ 
if i The Bi itn 
} 


| 


vicinity of Torres straits, that any important vari- | lish. possess a 
ation is known to take place. In this quarter Flin- | physical ; and, indeed, Mr.-Earl is in- 
ders observed the use of ‘ the bow; he met with | clined to think there has been some infusion of 
some individuals in the gulf of Carpentaria, who | P’ blood among the aborigines of this part 
appeared to have been circumcised; but further | of ia. Of the four dialects spoken the 
west the usual Australian weapons again made their | tribes of the Cobourg peninsula, ono only 
|! pi ’ A missile club, analogous to the Fee- | to differ from those spoken in other parts of New 
|; jeean, is represented in the ‘ Ve aux Terres | Holland; and this difference consists only in the 


! 


,’ but belonging, I think, to a different | words almost invariably ending in a vowel. "Rh 
part of the continent. The source of these innova- | however, seems —— The consonants 
tions may readily be divined: but a one was | and s are rejected throughout the Australian 
Flinders at the Murray islands, immedi- | lects; as is also the A aspirate. With the si 
ately within the straits; ‘the cocoa-nuts, bananas, | exception mentioned above, two-thirds at 
and joints of bamboo filled with water, that were | the words end in a consonant, and often 
brought off by the natives,’ showing a knowledge | consonant, as -alk, -irt, &c.; the nasal -ng is 
agriculture; while at the same time, no physical | corhmon. The natives of the coast, from 
difference from the continental Australians appears | intercourse with the Macassar trepang-fishers, 

to have been remarked. There are other reasons | picked up a good deal of their lan , Which is a 
iF Se sigpeting that the Australian race does actually | dialect of the Polynesian; and as they spoke in this 
among the little-known islands of the same tog to the English on their first arrival, these 

tter, 


| Vicinity.” from ignorance, made vocabularies of it, 
| Mr. Barl, in a Memoir on the Tribes of the North + 


taking it for the native language of the tribes. 
| goast of Australia, remarks that the natives of | Mr. Earl, proceeding to treat of the great inland 


| the north coast are not only less known to us than | tribes, says that the communities in the interior are 
{| those of the other coasts of the island, but possess a | much more numerous and better ised than the 

| peculiar interest from their proximity to the Indian | coast tribes. One chief, di 

| Archi; “A circle,” + Mr. Earl, “drawn | of rajah, has control vvor several 

; ound Port Essington, at a distance of 500 miles, | cach having its own chief. i 
' would enclose almost an equal number of distinct | taneous produce of the country, which is a 
| tribes.’ The good understanding which existed | Their hair, which is fine, is adorned wi 

between the colony and the natives in its vicinity | feathers or a fur, and makes a 


gictl 
EE er 





induced parties of warriors and their chiefs to come | ap are treated with 

from the remote interior to visit the whites; and in aan astaution 2ix des anent nation: 

the month of April, when the Macassar prahus con- _— these as a kind of mixed 
at Port Essington, there may be seen, be- Pol i 


| pides the tribes of Australia, people from man of | the Papuas of New Guinea. The people 
11 the islands of the Archipelago. 4 reg bay are described as numerous and 
og a ere aan yy Australia i 
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however, in its texture ;’ and, at same time, all 
idea of affinity with the Negro race was rejected. 
Mitchell has some observations on the Tasmannians, 
and concludes in favour of associating them with 
the continental Australians; and this opinion seems 
the most probable. Indeed, the portraits of Labil- 
lavdiere would have much weight with me, as they 
very decidedly the projectin forehead of the 
Australian. Not being aware of the presence of a 
ian in Sydney, I lost the opportunity of 
seeing him: those who were more fortunate were 
to recognise any resemblance in the Fee- 

jeeans, whom we shortly afterwards visited.” _ 


| 


IV.—THE PAPUAN RACE. 


“ The term ‘ Papuan,’ notwithstanding some am- 
ity, may be conveniently applied to a race of 

t blacks, of whom the only examples I have 
seen (with probably one exception), have been the 
natives of the Feejee Islands. So far as my obser- 
yation extends, the Papuan race differs from the 
rest of mankind in one remarkable physical pecu- 
liarity, the hardness or harshness of the skin. 
point long since attracted the attention of those 
Tonga people, from whom Mariner derived his ac- 
curate notices of the Feejee islands. It is propor 
to add, that I have not examined the quality of the 
skin in the Negrillo race. 

“ The hair of the P: is in great quantity, is 
naturally frizzled and , and so coarse as to be 
iry than woolly. - When dressed accordi 
to the Feejee fashion, it forms a resisting mass, an 
offers no slight protection against the blow of a 
club. I have had occasion te remark that it actually 
incommoded the wearer when lying down; and to 
this ci , rather than to any foppery, I am 

te attribute the origin of the wooden neck- 
The beard does not appear to grow rhage 


2s 


? 


f 


pete impressive ; and I had uent occasion 
temas, tae merengers did not iy the 
features of Veindovi. In a stature, the Fee- 
wert found to exceed the White race; but 

ae ag deemed os then na eb 

; appeared as vertical, if not 
via then in te Wie race; but this, I find, 
is not by the facial of the skull, 
pits | ly be accounted some differ- 
ence in the carriage of the head. Feefecan 
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tlhe oo bec 9 home by the Expedition, will not 


readily be for Malayan; they bear rather 
the a, bat they are much 

and materially fromral) other skulls that I 
have seen.” 

The Pa race may be traced with tolerable 
certainty from the Feejee Islands to the shbres of 
New Guinea. The population appears to be every- 
where dense, and to be divided, as at the a 
Islands, into two classes that are politically \- 
pendent, the fishermen or people of the coast, and 
the mountaineers. The ice of cannibalism 
seems also co-extensive with the race, while the 
surrounding islanders, though often in a less ad- 
vanced state of society, as generally hold it in horror. 
The Papuan race ap) also to extend through a 

rtion of the East India islands; but it probably 

not occur to the westward of Floris, or Ende. 
Notwithstanding. the various remarkable coinci- 
dences in customs, as the use of the neox pillow, 
circumcision, similar modes of dressing the hair, 
even to the staining of it of a flaxen hue, the Papuan 
race does not a to exist?in Eastern ca, 
MM. Lesson yore ed describing the genuine 
Papuan race, say, “the colour of the skin is black, 
mixed with an eighth part of yellow, which imparts 
to it a clear tint of vafious intensity. Their hair is 
black, very thick, and moderately woolly. They 
wear it frizzled out in a very remarkable manner, 
or let it fall upon their necks in long and twisted 
masses. Their countenance and features are regu- 
lar, except their noses, which are somewhat flat- 
tened, with the nostrils enlarged in the transverse 
direction. Their chins are small and well formed ; 
their cheek bones are prominent, their foreheads 
elevated, their eyebrows thick and long. Their 
beards are thin; they let them grow upon the upper 
lip and chin like many African nations.” In this 
description it will be ved, says Bradford, that 
there is “just that of diversity from the 
Ethiopian or Negro, wi a slight mixture with 
the Malay islanders of the Pacific might produce. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the circum- 
stance, that as we proceed towards the Mala 
islands, where the races ay be mixed more nally, 
we find the Papuan complezion becomming hetiies 
Oceanic nations. Mr. 


and approaching that of the 8. 


Lesson, who sw them to have mi into 
the islands of the Pacific subsequently to the 
Oceanic tribes, traces a close resem between 
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| which, as well as the lower jaw but little ; | frequently, and was decidedly more copiqns than in 
‘ the black e: tag Pscah look than a Wslaten tans, The hair was straigh and fine, 
| injthe I yet are still a little oblique, if not than 


an®I have never seen it of gny other colour 
black, I have not met with Albinoes in the Telin- 


|| standing so much inward as in them, on the other 
gan race.” j 


hand not turning outwards a# in the Ethiopians. 
But what gives Mestizoes a peculiarly strik- 
ing appearance, is the excessively long hair of the 
head, which, especially at the end, is half curled, 
and rises ig? ser aaepey from the forehead 
bie madly ert a foot ke Beebo 
f a us ve peruke, 
ae meee head of hike, “uh , at first sight, 
seems more artificial than natural, and almost puts 
|! one in mind of the plica polonica, is not a disease, 
| but merely a consequence of their mixed descent, 
| andthe mean between the wool of the Negro and 
the long stiff hair of the American. This confor- 
mation of the hair gives the Cafusos a resemblance 
with the Papuas in New Guinea, and we therefore 
thought it interesting to give th® representation of 
a womah of that race in her peculiar costume. To 
this it needs only to add, that with the Papuas of 
| New Guinea ‘the hair is long and woolly, and fre- 
|; quently forms a huge peruke three feet in diame- 
| ter? us it appears, that in three of the quarters 
of the globe, where the Negro and Mongolian races 
have intermarried, the physical result is nearly the 
same, a circumstance appearing to justify the in- 
ference, that the Papuas are a mixed race.”—See 
articles Fis1 Istaxns and New Gurywa. 


, Vil—THE NEGRO RACE. 


“At the present day, the of 
tha agro te gebariliy tevatller: aul the thick lips, 

flattened nose, retreating forehead, close 
hair, and dark complexion, have bapetan peviatiial. 
The Negro appears to exceed all other races in 
and in the close woolly texture of the 
of rigidity and of divided in the cartilage of 
ri an a divi apex ! 
the nose fw character common aly tothe Ma : 
» prol to some o! other races. | 

In the dans of bwe Aline chilies 


, the Ni 

had so entirely disa; that might ; 
pened ‘for the’ Guitten of esopaten, ten for the 
remarkable appearance of the hair, which I could ‘ 
only compare to a white fleece. The Negro ; 
seems to oceupy about one-half of Africa, and, ex- 
cluding the northern and southern extremes with | 
the -land of Abyssinia, it holds all the more | 
temperate and fertile parts of the continent. These | 
limits, to all appearance, would not have been ex- | 

i 


? 


ceeded to this day, aside from foreign interference ; 


hereafter an important place in general history.’"— 
V.—THE NEGRILLO RACE. Sse article Wncedue, ¥ 

“ The Negrillo race has much the same complex- 
jon as the Papuan; but differs in the diminutive 
stature, the general absence of a beard, the project- 
iag of the lower part of the face or the inclined pro- 
| file, and the e: rated N features. ‘The hair 
| also is more woolly than in the Papuan, though far 
from equalling in knotty closeness that of the Negro. 
Ona comparison with the Negro, I have ob- 
served that the complexion appears to be rather 
red than black. Geographical distribution,” Mr. 
Pickering contintes, “gafficiently indicates that the 
N race once occupied more space than it does 
at time, and that in many instances it has pre- 
ceded the dissemination of other races.”"—See articles 

AwpamMan Isianps, Niconar Is.anns. 


a. Europeanised Negroes. 
“Ne ~adicetalbed esapeare: Eom yaw ss 
globe where Europeans have established themselves; 
and Ey separate notices seem hardly to be 
required, I have selected the following. aie a 
week spent in different parts of the island of ra, 
I met with no em except at the port of Funchal; 
and the few indi s seen at this place may have 
been connected with the foreign shipping. the 
other hand, the population of the Cape Verd islands, 
jud, Farce tp visit, ap pelle 

ly composed egroes; an were 

in a very rude state for the subjects of a sivilised 
t. They, however, exhibited a certain 
air of independence, not seen in the same race in 

Ip — ae agp a of the- i 
of a European colony, egroes @ 
most numerous class of the population of Rio Janeiro 
and its environs; and instances of mixed 
| descent were comparatively rare. Most 





| VL—THE TELINGAN OR INDIAN RACE. 








to the eastward of Hindostan, The com Negroes were slaves; but many were em! 
tire Se. sees ba. in he tyro pepeeris reas, as salargin the military pli f 
is so decidedly darker than that by | of honour and trast 
t it is black; on | man was spoken of, as 
pes seme es hue differs widely from that of the | abilities as an advocate. 
ixed The true colour may be formed |.moved, with 


asl 
ie 


A 















* Europegnised portion of America. I do not remem- ; yet more distant source, and one more an- 
E ae eee ee Snaten during *the | cient than is commonly supposed.” , 
— en oe ties 

glparaiso and tiago. egroes are : 

common, but they are chiefly confined to the vicinity baArabised Negroes. t 

of"the coast, where many of them are held as slaves, | |“ With the exception of the two i at 

and where the practice of merely ‘requiring them os I first saw Muslim Negroes in 

to furnish their masters with stated sums of money, | In come herpes apetnagee ieee Ee 

had contributed essentially to the frequency of rob- | measure con to the two cities of Cairo and 


Some of the free Negroes seen at Lima had 
reached the middle class of society, but I did not 
hear of any one who had acquired eminence, or who 
held an important office. In the churches, however, 
some deceased Negro priests had been canonised. 
Among the military, om were sometimes ob- 
served in the ranks; ther with a much larger 
0 pew of persons mixed origin, ‘ zamboes 
mulattoes.’ In the region of the Andes I saw 
but one Negro, who held some subordinate office in 
a small vi 
“In New South Wales I met with two or three 
Negroes in the streets of Sydney; but I saw none 
my visit to the district of the Hunter river. 
Free egroes were occasionally seen on such of the 
Polynesian islands as have resident Whites; havin 
been derived, as in various other parts of the world, 
chiefly from <he American shipping. I also met 
with a few half-breeds, between the Negro and 
Polynesian. Up to the time of our visit, no Ne- 
groes had taken up their abode at the Feejee group. 
Among the East India islands, Negroes seem to be 
very nearly wanting; and, indeed, we read of their 
being carried to the Indo-Chinege countries as curi- 
osities. At Singapore, situated in respect to the 
route of travel at entrance of the whole region, 
I met with three Negroes; and one of them had 
been introduced partly through the agency of Euro- 
peans. This man was large and muscular in com- 
ison with the surrounding population, and was 
called a ‘ Koffri, a class of persons said to have been 
Tole os —— from Mozambique into Southern 
India, and who bear a high character for fidelity. 
It seemed singular that their identity with the Ne- 
was not recognised even by American residents. 
Town the lower class of the population®ap- 
to be composed chiefly of Negroes; and, ac- 


—_ re ‘they had been derived prinei- 
pally from ~ sane ique and r’ They 
appeared to be more cleanly, and to live on @ better 
footing with their White neighbours, than their 
brethren in our northern cities. 


* At St. Helena, the Ni pan St Reete 
tion, az al: tated, “he been derived exclu- 
” A remarkable deviation 








1 obeorbea Negroes at Malta, and 

two or at as 
many at M ; but I met with none at the 
Biciilan and 1 ports, nor in the interior of 
France. The general excellence of the Negro ear 
a eels eee I commen remark in the 
United States, and is manifested in many of the or- 

on t 

petegas — toembr semaecaiy to a Negro ori- 
gin. ations on my recent haye led 
ihe to suspect that some of this music may havea 


Alexandria; and, excepting a large body of soldiers, 
are principally cahepel tes heene-aorwetlc It 
sometimes happens oer 4 one = ao ee ow 
master’s pro t er wi e 

family ;’ a octadinas apparently with ient 
usage, with Abraham’s selection of an heir from 
among = members of ~ gore ey Cone 
occasion purchased an ucated its 
and by reakdout Europeans; but the influences of 


locality prevailing, they do not form a distinct class. 


from the Muslff? Negroes. Ido not remember to 
have seen Negro servants among the Jews, either 
at Cairo or anywhere in the East. 

“I did not in Egypt observe Ne en in 
the labours of agriculture. Neither, in are’ 
they so represented on the ancient monuments; 
where Whites, distinguished by their profile from 
the proper Egyptians, are often serving in the capa- 
city of slaves. Negroes are figured principally in 
connexion with and as illustrating the militar 
campaigns of the eighteenth dynasty; and there is 
evidence, moreover, that one of the Pharaohs of this 
dynasty (Thouthmosis 1V.) selected a negress for 
his queen. I do not remember seeing Negroes re- 
presented on the anterior monuments, nor indeed on 
those of a much later date; though I did not, as 
carefully as the case requires, search the records of 
the Ptolemaic conquests. F 

“T am not aware of any arent sy “tse pee 
sumption that N, slavery may have been of 
modern origin; and the race even seems to have 
been very little known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. J have seen the Negro skull which was 
exhumed in the island of Malta, among the ruins of 

im; but, in the absence of inscriptions, I 
am not aware that any date has been assigned to 
these anomalous constructions, other than referrin, 
them indefinitely to idolatrous times. In regard, 
however, to the general subject of the ancient Ora- 
cles, I will mention, on the authority of Dr. Schembri, 
that ‘the name of ‘dodon’ is to this day applied by 
the Maltese to a particular variety of black pigeon.’ 

“ At Suez I remarked one Negro among a party 
of * Arabs of the Hedjaz,’ and this man wore, 


Panag poe bape na! wba acl pa - 
and ¢ 


ions. At Mocha 


pints nny Miah had been derived 
vi 
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“ At Muscat the influx of Negroes appeared to be 
exclusively from Zanzibar, and, 
brought as slaves, they consisted chiefly of Soamm. 
The latter were or only visitors, since they 
compose the principal patt of the’crews of the nu- 
merous ng to the African coast. The 
Soahili are all Muslims, and I did not hear of any 
who were held in slavery in this part of Arabia ; 
but at Mocha I met with slaves who called them- 
selves Soahili. In the streets of Bombay I fre- 

uently fell in with Soahili, who belon as be- 
oe. to the Arab shipping. But at Singapore I saw 
none of these people, and their absence was con- 
firmed by the testimony of the Abyssinian Arab. 
At Zanzibar the Soahili were found to assume the 
exclusive management of the small dows tradin 

along the coast as far south as Mozambique an 

; while another, and, in their own esti- 

mation, a more responsible class of navigators, 
direct the larger vessels to Arabia and North-west- 
ern Mivaditen, The a are a ae Rare 
consisting principally of Negroes, but embodying 
the remains of pag fac of Whites; and many 
individuals among them would not be distinguished 
from Arabs, The inhabitants of the fertile islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba are chiefly Soahili, together 
with, in all probability, the mass of the population 
at Mombas and in the Arab towns in the delta 
of the Juba, Soahili, however, are scattered along 
the coast beyond these limits, and adventurers 
sometimes join the caravans of the interior Negroes, 
and make visits to the Great Lake, or, in conjunc- 
tion with Comoro men, form independent trading 
expeditions for minor distances. ‘The Soahili lan- 
gaage has, in consequence, become the medium of 
commercial intercourse along the eastern coast of 
Africa. It contains numerous foreign words, de- 
rived incipally from the countries around the Per- 
sian Gulf; but it is properly a Negro language. At 
the same time, instances may probably be found of 
a transmission of words in the opposite direc- 
tion.” 


c. Malayised Negroes. 


“ This classof people is confined to the immediate 
vicinity of Eastern Africa, and constitutes the chief 
pen of the Comoro islands and 

Madagascar. The languages and customs of these 
islanders are not Arab, but correspond with those of 
the East Indies; and most of the plants cultivated 
have evidently been derived from 
fe are no records and no existing intercourse. 
Abofiginal N may, or may not, have 
dwelt upon these islands, but the state 
things now prevailing is aye ag # a of East 
Indian colo’ ion. Indeed, Malayan race is 
and is stil! do: 


2 
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and some of them assured me that “there are no * 
those | long-haired people upon their native islands.” . 


7 
a. Aboriginal Eastern Africa. +> 

“On one of my visits to the slave-market at Zan- 

zibar, a Negro among the bystanders attracted my 

attention on account of the rudeness of his dress and 

his whole ry omens The race was evidently 


are; and if was an , it was only 
3 the beard being nearly ing. On inquiry, I 


learned with ise that he was an a lof 
the island; and further, that having come an 
unfrequented district, he was acquainted with the 


original language. He searched out two other 
5 oe in order that I might —_ him Paget. 
in it; but these, it appeared, co only 
Soahili. A vocabulary would doubtless os hee 
interesting, and I regret being unable to give more 
than a single word, perio s which signifies ‘a 
small boy.’ Zanzibar, being situated nearly 20 
miles from the main land, these circumstances hav. 
a bearing on the question of the original oasultiol 
of the Comoro Islands and Madagascar. * 

“The following details ing the tribes 
which inhabit the main land of Eastern Africa were 
collected at Zanzibar. 

“The Wanrxa possess the country around Mom- 
bas, and their towns were found by Dr. _— 
to be ‘protected by being built in clumps of 
woods ;’ it is presumed, against the incursions of 
the Ethiopian tribes who border on the north and 
— on the west. The Wanika are known at 
Zanzibar = as a, and, - such, are in fos 

uest for the special pu’ ‘ procuring - 
ies’ for, from Evin ha the ceath. cay have been 
accustomed to climb cocoa-palms. Notwithstand- 
ing that they were said to be common on the 
lantations, I fell in with but a single individual. 
is man bore the marks of national d ion, 
consisting of a single notch filed between the two 
oo front teeth, with numerous small scars on the 
reast. 4 

“A detached tribe of Negroes are found upon the 
African coast north of the Wanika in the delta of 
the Juba. The Sultan of Patta termed them ‘ Po- 
komo,’ and also ‘ Hadem ;’ and he spoke of them as 
‘rather a good sort of people, who will pull a boat 
up the Oozy, being relieved at each town by a fresh 
set of is. They live on one side of the river, 
the other side belonging to the Galla.’ . 

“The Craca d in the interior, to the south- 
west of the Wanika, and on the pag! min the 

y river. All accounts of Chaga agree 
in representing them to be an agricultural @d a 
N nation. Individuals were said to be common 
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He further states, that they ‘li 


oral life, and possess a fine 
breed of cattle.’ I did not meet with any of the Wa- 
although they were spoken of as not rare at 


be bérderers, their 


coast. were spoken of as 
who do not unless the Wakamba 
called them * Wani- 
ferent nation.’ ‘They were enumerated 


keene 


ceding: and a girl belonging to this tribe was geen 
y in the condition 
e lowest class ; and she 
ther the Chaga nor the 
ge. Her hair was cropped 
glance I obtained, I was unable 
<to decide whether the Negro race was en 
“The Wamrveo 
, according to the M’Kuafy 
which comes into the Pun: 


Sadik said that ‘they brought ivory, and not 


“The Monomoisy, on the other hand, occu 
territory, which is situated far in the in- 
terior of the continent, and is bounded on the west 
by the ‘Great Lake’ An Arab informed me, ‘ that 
on his journey to the Monomoi 
humerous rivers coming from the mountains ; none 
of them, however, of depth 
and donkeys had been taken the whole distance. 
He was four and a-half months in going, and was 
absent in all three years; but he did not visit the 
with a party of 700 person 
in reaching the coast.’ 
¢ point of arrival ; but I would 
observe, that, according to some authorities, Kilwa 
nearer than Zanzibar to the Monomoisy 
In some memoranda communicated to 
me at Zanzibar, I find the followin 
Soahili, who ‘ was eleven months a ton a simi- 
Jar jotrney. He saw the Great Lake, which has 
isla The canoes carry from five to fifteen 
armed while he remained 


Wararra seem also to 


J 


it was said, nei 


zF 


| 


country he crossed 


and was only 76 da 
not inquire of him 


men. He did not 
among the Mon 

améng themselves. The Monomoisy 
but they‘are fond of beads and brass.’ 11 
moreover. thatthe imaum has some sort of pa’ 
with the Monomoisy, and that thé great 
caravans, which come to Kilwa and to the coast 

‘bring him a present, and 


mon; aid one of them stated ‘ that he was one day 


in reaching the Great Lake, and «spent another j 
cresting it, making two days to the Monomoisy 


country.’ : 

othe M'Siouh dwell on the coast, and appear to 
be much scattered, among the Wanika, h 
Se I believe, is south of the Pun- 
river. Individuals were commonly seen in the 
market at Zanzibar, where they were recog- 

nized by the numerous small scars on the temples. 
“Dr. Krapf speaks of the M’Sammara, who dwell 
somewhat further in the interior, as ‘a kindred na- 
pp end 
7 grounding opinion, it is presumed, prin- 
ci upon the affinities of language. With the 
cially on of the M’Si: alineat ail "ei slaves of- 
fered for sale at Zanzi had been brought from 
the southward, and principally from Kilwa. Small 
dows arriving from that place were crowded with 
the living freight ; and the influx was ,represented 
as being much greater at a different season of the 


The Maxva vy the coast immediately to the 
northward of Moamaitiaue, and trade with that city. 
They were spoken of as ‘ bad people, who kill the 
crews of vessels that happen to get on shore; and 
dows, in consequence, do not visit that part of the 
coast, unless several are in company.’ A Makua 
girl, pointed out to me in the slave-market, bore the 
national mark of a crescent-shaped scar in the mid- 
dle of the forehead. 

“The district of the M’Krxpo is back of Kilwa; 
and a man of this tribe, who was seen in the slave- 
market, was only ‘two days in reaching Kilwa.’ A 
slave girl, who likewise belonged to a tribe near 
Kilwa, had a thread-like scar a little below the hair, 
quite encircling the head. 

“The coutitry of the M’H1ao is much further in 
the interior, and must be extensive, since it fur- 
nishes a large 2 = sacs of the slaves offered for sale 
at Zanzibar. The markings vary in different indi- 
viduals, but often consist of raised scars or welts, 
crossing each other like stars. a> hays the females 
paths the oe lip ge and "abe ae en- 

ng wit , at last forms a 
7 ood which all natural en ap or 
countenance, and singularly disfigures them. I 
once observed two M’Hiao women, residents of 
Zanzibar, in the act of purchasing one of these 
elderly deformed persons. 

“On ot the various circumstatices al- 
ready mentioned, it may, I think, be inferred that if 
the outlet of the Monomoisy river or lake isgupon 
the eastern coast, it is to be looked for only in the 
Juba. It may be observed, that the mouth of 
the Juba bein, a eG , its wa- 


district ; and Mr. Hale met with Wakondy, " 

and Makua. Others, ho , had ought 
rom farther south, as the Taxwani, from : 

and the N’Yasnawa, from Inhaml 

latter were observed to be marked in a si 














































departed. 6 
owner of a neighbouring plantation stated that ‘a 
large bddy of Fingoes once remained there for seve- 
ral weeks, and formed a regular town or “ kraal.” 
Their hair was exactly like that of the Negro; but 
the ed, in some indi being 


com; vari 
nearly as light as that of the Hottentot, and in others 
quite black. The men marry as many wives as 
possible, as by this means they secure at all times | Ni 
@ support.’ ’’—See ethn hical section of articles 
Carrrsria dnd Care or Goov Horn. 


f. Western Africa, 


© 
“I have seen aboriginal Negroes of Western 
Africa only at Rio Janeiro, where I enjoyed the 
advantage of being present during many of Mr. 
Hale’s examinations, and of thus learning the pre- 
cise place of origin of the different individuals. 
They mostly belonged to the countries south of the 
nator, to tribes speaking dialects ‘ of the Congo- 
uan subdivision. of the general language, such 
as the Beyaveta, Kasanor, and Coyeu; the Kam- 
pinpA, from ‘the Congo river; and the Mcunpsora, 
from the country back of Loango,’ The Negroes 
from the coast north of the equator, or from Guinea, 
had been brought principally from Mina, a port in 
the Ashantee country. as a class, and parti- 


that pilgrims very rarely come from as far west as 
Bornou, and the probable origin of the above indi- 
viduals may have been Kordofan or Darfour. The 
head was habitually uncovered, and one had the 
wool so close as —? justify the, appellation of 
‘ pepper-haired,’ which is so uni ly ied to 

e race in Eastern cvantries. They had donbtless 
come by the way of Mocha. But [ did not meet 
with the same costume on my recent journcy.”—See 
articles Carrres, Ne@nogs, AN. 
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: NUBIANS. 


« 

a Barabra of the Nile. * 

¥ "Phe Barabra found in Lower are princi- 
adventurers from the banks of the Nile in Na- 
‘who seek employment for hire, and after a series 


of return to their own my ay They are fa- 
voured in certain pnee government, 
being ‘ exem) m militaryeduty, and being 
sometimes yed as taskmasters, an occupation in 
which particularly excel.’ They are extreme- 
1 ish, and strong antipathies exist between 

em and the common Arabs. Old resi- 


the Nile are manned and commanded by Barabra, 
who, however, hardly form mixed crews, or serve 
under Arab — rR. Bay Sa 
appeared to rincipally to immediate vi- 
acunity of the pe arg where a fondness for the 


water is acquired in early life; and they perhaps 
corresporid to the ‘Ichthyophagi of Elephantine’ 
mentioned of Barabra 


y 4 Herodotus. A third claps 
are the ‘J: ’ who procure slaves on the upper 
parts of the Nile, and conduct them in slave cara- 
vans to Cairo and Alexandria. <A fourth class con- 
sists of a large portion of the slaves, those who in 
Egypt are termed ‘Abyssinians.’ Such as I saw 
offered for sale were nearly all children and half- 
pera having ord hair —— with much 
pains, according, ntly, to their respective na- 
tional Sdtens” ase of the children proved to be 
Galla,’ but the diversity of dialects, their 
place of origi d rarely be ascertained, and they, 
not all been derived from the southern 
r of Abyssinia. On ascending the Nile, I met 
with the first instances of mixed descent at Kenneh, 
the modern capital of the Thebaid, about 30 m. be- 
low the site of ancient a nr of 
iopian race likewise made their appearance 

at ceemtt che achange took place in the weights 
and measures, and cowries were seen used as money, 
where articles from ‘ Hindi’ were commonly 
offered for sale, such as ‘black pepper, which had 
been ht, ther with dates and coffee, from 
Mecca. e neh, men walking with spears 
were occasionally met with, and, Te the 
of my Barabra servant, ‘thief had finished.’ 

true bout , however, between the two races, 
rs to be at Silsilis, about 100 m. above Thebes, 
40 m. below the Cataract. The Kernoos begin 
at mg point, and with them a change takes place 
in mode of raisieg water for irrigation, a task 


i 
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b. Barabra of the Desert, 


“The Apanpen vit the eastern desert of the 
‘Thebaid, betwéen the Nile and the Red Sea; and I 
met with individuals at Kenneh, and at other towns 
higher up the river, but pally ate Assouan. 
The A use the language, and they 
do not understand that of the agricultural Nubians. 
An opinion, however, prevailed at Assouan, that 
they ence had a lan of their own, as the Bish- 
areen now have, that it was displaced by the 
pooning iswithin gun teats ar menhsleyeljeroany 

ing it within two, , or more deys' journe 

in the desert, and they occasionally rant postr 
eggs, obtained at a distance of not more than 200 
m.’ The Bisnargen dwell in the district to the 
southward of the Ababdeh, and situated in like 
manner eastward of the Nile. Two individuals 
seen at Assouan enabled me to identify,the mp 
race. One of them wore a pin for dressing the hair. 
similar to the Feejeean, gut shorter and curved. 
The Ababdeh and Bishareen do not mix with their 
hair any foreign substance except. ghee or butter, 
which in this climate is entirely fluid, and is an 
effectual safe against vermin. The curved 
club which these tribes have been accustomed to 
use, from remote antiquity, is small and light in 
comparison with that of the Feejeeans.”—See arti- 
cles Ananpen, Berners, and Bisuart. 

“I could hear a in Egypt of the Tissoo of 
the central Sahara; it is possible that they may 
have no communication with the Egyptian 
Herodotus seems to allude to these people under the 
name of the ‘ Ethiopian Troglodytes ;’ and they sre 
probably to be regarded as the proper aboriginals of 
the Desert. According to Horneman and others, 
the Tibboo continue in part pagan; and they hold 
their flocks about the widely separated wells and 
Oases, some of which are perhaps known only to 
themselves; yet in their trackless solitudes ~_ are 
not altogether free from the depredations of the 
Tuarick and Arab. Some points in their history 
present unexpected analogy to the customs of the 
Australians; as their use of a curved missile, and 
their counterfeiting a lump of black basalt in order 
to elude observation, as the Australians counterfeit 
a burned — Denham and Clapperton moreover 
state, that the Tibboo couriers ‘are the only persons 
who will undertake singly to cross the Sahara.’ On 
my journey from Cairo to Suez I met the caravan 
returning from Mecca; but it was @nfortunately at 
night, and I obtained a view of the travel only 
by the light of their own torches. There ed 
to be a large p Ethiopians, many of them, 
doubtless, from Nubia; but some, who made in- 


profile has 


vrodel for the E, ian features of the earliest 


monuments, as far dc ae ee 
meee dynasty ; 
for tations 
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ee 
be of ter antiquity than the Greek or Ptole- | who her nation ‘ and who, according 
pe petted); pce wooden neck-pillow accom- | to mye account, “by the way of Mocha 
| panying the mummies was certainly not an invention | from » The of @mbarkation 
| of men of the White race. , On the monuments of 
the eighteenth dynasty, men of th White race are 
frequently represented, but chiefly as slaves, or as 
fore ; they may always be distinguished 
. by the profile from the Egyptians. The earliest 
unequivocal representations of the White race occur 
|; inthe grottoes of Beni Hassan, excavated during 
| the t a , or towards the conclusion of 
|| ‘the time of the pyramids,’ and it should also be 
| observed, that some of the transactions here recorded 
\ seem connected with the first appearance in Egypt 
of the Hyksos or Shepherds.” articles TuanicKs 
|! and Trspus. 
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pany. 
“ The ES rarely slaves, but I 
heard of an ifistance in a * Musagna’ woman, who 
was the only representative of these tribes at Zan- 
zibar. It was s@fid, that in times of scarcity 
Southern Galla will sell some of their number, who, 
however, are not esteemed; for when directed to 
perform any service, they will ask questions, or 
reply ‘Go and do it yourself’ ‘The nation is well 
known ig Bea at Zanzibar, as frequenting the 
western bank of the Oozy, and intercepting the 
land-route from Bombas to Lamo, and as visiting 
the settlements’on the coast for the either 
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. SOMALI. : 

“The Somali inhabit that projecting portion of 

the African continent which is <aedee to, and hems 

in, the southern angle @& Arabia; and they extend 

| along the coast an or less into the interior, 

| from the Straits of Babel-el-Mandeb to the river 

| Juba under the equator. Their country, although 

arid and intensely hot, affords pasturage, and seems 

eminently adapted for rearing a uliar close- 
haired variety of sheep. The i also en 

in maritime its; and many of them are to 

found established in separate communities, at the 

a ports on the lower portion of the Red Sea. 

he Somali seem to be very much confined to the 
above limits.”—See article"Somaut Territory. 


! 

} 
the Southern : *Their country is called Bar- 
arata, and is situated eight days’ journey from Patta;’ 

rhaps not including the ‘two days to the river 

y, where they come to trade. They-bring cattle, 

which have a hump, and which are greatly superior 
to the Indian cattle at Zanzibar. They have camels, 
which they use for carrying burdens, but not for 
riding. ey elect a king every eight years, and 
the new king circumcises his subjects. shave 
the head, pevastving a lock of hair on it for every 
man they have killed. Their king, when sent for, 
will come to Oozy; and, if a present were made, he 
would be willing to take an unattended Euro 
into the country, and would bring him in 
would be impossible. ‘Nor the tasecigatsedive reat 
wo! ible. For the ~! 
or since dn Gus of his m the Patten 
people have not been able to go into the Galla 
country. In person, the Galla are tall and good- 
looking, and resemble the M’Kuafi, with whom 
they often fight; both nations having precisely the | 
same description of hair, The Galle ave H 
beards, but these are habitually clipped. They | 
have no bows; and in warfare they use only the | 
8 (which is held, and is not thrown), protectin 
themselves with shields. They are very muti 
afraid of fire-arms,’”—See article Gauas. —~ 


DENKALI. 


“Tae Danakil tribes inhabit the district north of 
the Somali, and fronting on the lower portion of the 
Red Sea; and on a line with Zeyla, they appear to 
be much extended into the interior. They ‘speak a 
different language from the Somali; and individuals 
visit Mocha for the purpose of bringing slaves, 
which they obtain in the interior,’ and which, it is 
presumed, are chiefly Galla. The Denkali were 
said to ‘conduct themselves well while at Mocha, 
but to come only a few ata time’ The first indi- 
vidual I met wi pete to be of short stature 
and short-necked ; and he might readily have been 
mistaken for a Feejcean, agreeing even in the dis- 
posal of his hair. Points of ence, however, 


were ived on a closer inspection; and the 
other Dental gen, did not differ physically from 
the Somali and bra. 








M’KUAFI. ° , 
tiledha ea wo ge en interior, to the west 
The information Lats. 
bordering the a 
cultivate the ground. “a 
“The Norrmern Gavia 
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and fine, neither coarse enough nor in sufficient 
quantity to forth a resisting mass. The beard of 
one i dual was in pellets, absolutely like the, 
close wool of the Negra; but the prominence of 
nose, r even than usually occurs in the White 
race, sufficient testimony to his purity of de- 
scent, *I'he second individual had the face 






over, a considerable rtion of the mhabit- 
antl a Southern Arabia ry Sa lf quite 
less. In short, the White rac@is here 


morphous, and exhibits a diversit 
wr Gant I hawe.smt toned ie the 
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5 separately and distinctly _— on be 
the Egyptian monuments, in the two men leading a | of the African licable in ~ 
camelopard in the tribute-précession to Thouthmo- | any degree to the Chinese, the aboriginal 
sis LII., arid this opinion was confirmed by an exa- | American languages, I am uninformed. At the 


— of the hee 3 oD come sens Pp Thebes.” —See dispota n a ite race may be conveniently 
ethnographical on of article Apyssinta, in two divisions, ical, as 
nen ionisation 
or Ew © 
» i tee oo OR eee RACE. intensity of heat, in some es the countries i _ 
ropeans Eugopean colonists are compa- ) ite race, ma to explain a portion 

ratively uniform in their complexion and = ese differences, Quaef the ahpve diviaens way 
rancé, and they can ly conceal their ori. | in some measure be said to rule the landas the other 
ian by dress, even amid the population of Northern | rules the sea; for the extent of the caravan routes 
and North-western Asia. The inhabitants | is almost an equivalent to the universal maritime 

of two last-named countries present among | intercourse now attained by Europeans. 

themselves more diversity, although at the same 


phy! mach. The White race ten 


race. 
northern climates, maf be 


i 






o¢ suficlently ¥0 to, cance 
goer lin, sere ee nyiats bon Se 
: geet 








tr resi gem ras ital OOD oe ee te cea 


nudity, and on one occasion, with several who were 


nearly The strange tone of voice every- 
where was explained by Mr. Drayton; for it 
that ‘the try in their conversation 
habitually use the minor key.’ 
sip the few hours spent on shore at the 
Cape Verd Islands, I saw only three or four Whites ; 
Se oon cet ca ety ly 
were Ww n ; having evidently 
— in their health, from the pow influence 


sun. 
« “At Rio ce, did not — on like a 
a deteriorgting influence in ¢he climate; an e 
popular prejudice against the gencral healthiness of 
was soon to be without foun- 

dation. In the city, artisans direct from Europe, 
were seen working steadily at various voca- 
= | as of the black- 


peculiarly oppressi In the course of 


RE 8 
i 
. ts 
fl 
il 
35 
ee 





had | paratively fewer 
paceman, ag 


oe on 


than the country on the Rio Negro, su ‘com- 
cate but being and 

, for purposes 
is sometimes available. .The climate seems ox- 
tremely healthy, as is shown, among other cireum- 
8 robust forms of the women of the 


tances, by the 
1 rders. The hospitality and obliging 
ion 6 Sol ae 


trast to the habits razilians ; and extended 
even to annoyance on our botanical excursions by 
the offer of horses. At a ball, given in honour of a 
victory, I had occasion to admire the good taste 
shown in the acnngenente, 2e the dancing; au 
accomplishment in which the Spanish ladies are 
acknowledged to excel; and I was also strack with 
the similarity between such fétes in this remote 
of the globe, and those I had attended at 
e. It will be difficult to find another, continental 
nation that is so compleialy isolated by natural 
boundaries; the Andes forming a barriee to the ex- 
tension of population on the , and the Ataca- 
man desert on the north. *Chili is generally con- 
ceded to be in advance of the other 
American countries; among which it alone has 
enjoyed internal tranquillity. It should also be ob- 
a that — one ce 
niently carry on foreign war. The is posse 
was found to be secs ah in Chili. often 
heard it spoken, and I observed translations on 
many of the sign-boards, both at Valparaiso and in 
the Interior; showing the numerical unportance of 
customers from E and the United States. Of 
other foreign residents, those from Germany and 
France appeared to be the most numerous. 
“ California, the only other ish-American 


- | country I have visited, presented a third variation 













‘| the Ex 


in the costume, which was again fantastic, and un- 
like nor fuer 4 peg a The Californians are 
— herdsmen, a x the lasso ; 

are as feats.of horsemanship as 
their feathees of Te fab south, Great ignorance 
of geo ca fn am countries was — to 
prev: ——— y ranks, as we Te- 
ee ee the pines apunision visinad toy 
tion, 
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Ew had not exerted much influence over the | Jerusalem. He stated, in to his» : 
ids of the natives. Indeed, a low island like this thamagh so many foreign s, ‘that he 
|! whieh produod§ chiefly cocoa-nuts and bananas, and | Jew® along the whole whom he could 
|} is otherwise not an agreeable place of residence, | communicate in the Hebre: ” The agent 


, probably, for yeams to come, offer a point of | of the lish government at Muscat, a Jew, is OF 
resistance. mn bably of ian class, fied a short time eat! oe 


“There were many Euro residents round the | to my arrival in that city. I saw there, however, a 
Bay of Islands, in New nd; and in the course | young Jew4rom Bagdad, whose scanty turhan 

- -€t of our excursions it was ascertained that runaway | cluded the Egyptian turboosh, and who wore a side- 
sailor's were living in some of the native villages on | lock, differin, ever, in some respects, trom that 
|} muck the.same footing as at the Samoan Islands. | of the Ara Jews. He carried a or 

“Inthe East Indies we met with but two or | string of prayer-beads, like the Catholics and Mus 
three ns of the lower class, and these ex- | lims—a custom of high ry inne, od A Jew had re- 
pressed sfaction with their situation, and they | sided for several years at Zanzibar, to. which —_ 


t 
{ 
i 
évidently could not maintain themselves among the | ‘ he came in a dow,’ it is for 
eepoating pulation. The European residents | commerce. I did not learn his further h 
-eontinue to be confined to be ange My ae 7 nk ra gg of his nove 
| _Arehipe! which are, under European rule; and | without regard to si . posed him 
the eo of the officers of government, ciyil, vian Jon, I did not Shoals tie side-l 
| mary. and iastic, and of a few persons en- | the Jews of pt, who likewise belong to 
| 
{ 





43 
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oF 
ry. 


moré ot less mixed, now form an interme- | city of Cairo, where, as in Europe, 


i 


éd im foreign commerce. Persons of European | rian class. ey inhabit a distinct quarter 
diate ies 


of some impofttance. European power | occupation appeared to bedealing in 

in Hindostan amounts rather to the possegsion of | traditio accounte of matters 
the government than to a proper colony ; for, should | proved to be of much value. On vi 
it now cease, there would scarcely & separate | the scenes of their early history, one.can 
class of population left behind, except only in the | lize the wonde and unique 
instance of the mixed Portuguese. mixed Euro- | whole nation a single family. 
pean colonies, the most ee perhaps, isthe | “At Bombay the Ixpian Jews form 
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recent establishment of the 

without counting the trdop’, the’ majority of the population. The greater pipe of them 
inhabitants appear to be Voluntary emigrants from | guish themsélves as Beni-Israel, and, in the 

Hindostan. .| of competent inquirers, the title had not been 

assumed. Polygamy, I was informed, ‘ exists 

eae the Beni-Israel, but principally when the first wi 

proves barren; and te ancient custom of tharrying 

“The White men met with Previous to arriving | a brother's widow is not continued.’ In such of the 

vat had been pes” A of the European | Beni-Israel as were pointed out to me, I did not per: 


glish at Aden, where, | able body of artisans among the lower orders of 
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ock ; only place did the Exploring | ceive any ity in e distin- 
Expedition, pes ck with Orientals—with | guishin ; em wean od eee ewish comma- 
men pyre like ougsel who yet differed | nity, which nted an unexpected - 
from us in their customs, and who had not derived | feature, complexion, and even in. costume. 
their arts and gp ba Sma from Europe. The | served, however, one point of agreem: 
Jews, indeed, at the ‘present day, are common to | head being shaved—entirely, in some instances, 
both divisions of the rate, being spread abroad like | usually in such a manner ag to leave 
a net throughout all the countries possessed by | side-lock. The head-mantle, a 
Whites, and even to a short distance beyond, in the | the life of their forefathers in 
instances of Abyssinia and India, - Their various i 
adopted countries hating for ages éxerted miodify- 


ing ii aces, four classes nay now be distin- 
in the Jewish bom ¢ Syvian, Indian, 
_* 
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nd the margin. 
as was land all‘the thifaren 
In this scorching climate, the 








Jewish com; instead of being ‘in any degree 
presented a universal tinge of yellow, but it 
was obviously lighter than the hue of the commion 


Arabs of the country. Some of the boys had a 
expression of countenance, combined with 
-. flaxen hair, reminding me of faces seem occasionally 
in Northern he enters wie Oe en 
Jewigh physiognomy. I do not remember, on any 
pia oy meeting with flaxen hair among the 
orientals. 


*Tt-would seem that the Hebrew is not altogether 
a dead with the Jews of Aden; nates A 
the Arabic, which they write wit 

ebrew character. §1 obtained from them a 
of the Pentateuth, ‘ writtensat Sanaa, in the 
interior,’ and I saw another whe 3 in the Reval” 
‘ ‘had been brought from ’ 
t Pry ol the Aden Jews refused to hdld 
communion with thejr Indian brethren, who had 
the place by the English, and that 
agit. The Jews at Mocha lived 
walls of the town ina village by them- 
they consisted of artizans, especially 
at Aden. Lanting gi | a a 
successive generations, com ion re- 
rn the beard ow ag in ‘0 
ith respect e Jews of Abys- 
canoes would lead us to 
were originally derived from 
rather that by the route of Egypt 
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of Scripture which has some- | ritory of the Arabs, Formerly it was the seat of 
interpreted. The w had | the power of the caliphs, and, although the lower 
, and they wore a | country has been much overrun by Arab tribes, I 
and numbers of similar | believe there is some rate nationality remaini 
Paccccank ome werragis of toe tagh te. 
‘downwards ight Tings in- 
Education, as among the 


ney, &nd, haps they are not erally distin 
guished eee othe Maslims. aah ihti 


ning. 
From the geographica ition, it 'y able 
thet done pants of Gar of the cate 8 
visit Hindostan and the shores of the ; 
but none were pointed out to me on my recent jour- _\s 
i 


MOaULS. { 

“T have not found a more convenient name for 
the modern Persians than that of Moguls, which I 
sometimes heard applied to them at Bombuy, but 
the term, I believe, is also used in reference to rank. 
Numbers of these Persian emigrants 4 settled at 
Bombay, where they were distinguished by wearing, 
in place of a turban, a high pointed capa made ap- 

tly of black lambskin. ‘They seemed to hea 
rade, hardy, able-bodied’set.of men, and they were, 
perhaps, all of them, from the northern section of 
the country; for Persians wearing a different cos- 
tume will, be spoken of hereafter. They belonged 
among Muslims to the sect of Ali.. 1 saw none of 
the above elass of people at Singapore. But in the 
streets of Cairo I once met wich sonal strangers 
who wore a somewhat similar dress, and who had, 
doubtless, come either from Persia or from a neigh- 
bouring country, 


APGHANS. 


en of as being by no means 
i I met with two or three indivi- 
in. dress, Py this was de- 
pabsence of my interpreter, 
place of origin. Some 
ce pointed out to me at Bom- 
¢ preceding individuals 
strongly resembled the 
: orthwestern India. They 
erical cap on the top of the head.” — 
See ethnographical po of article “Avoiamisran. 










SK HS. . ’ 


“Sikhs were well known at Singapore, which 
place they had reachéd by the route Gan 
and Calcutta. An indi 
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nsity to prey.on them.’ When compared with 
the Parthians’ a somewhat later period, the points 
of resemblance ‘will be found to be yet more numer- 
ous. Resident Parsees, were syoken of at Singa- 
. but I first met with individuals at Aden. 
Whett settlement here was in consequence of the 
Englith establishment; and, anlike the Banians, 
they are not found in other parts of Arabia. At 
Zannibar, indeed, | met with two or three Parsee 
artizans, who had been engaged by the Imaum for 
ot employment. The servants in some of 
the Bombay steam-hoats were Parsees ; and one of 
them, seen in fall costume on the road to Cairo, re- 
minded me of the strangely different auspices un- 
der which this a le, after the lapse of ages, were 
revisiting the wAsy ofthe Nile.* The Parsees 
shave the head, and wear a ronnd inner cap like 
that of the Arabs. They ustally preserve the mus- 
tache, but they always shave the chin. Sometimes 
a portion*of the hair is left on. the sides of the ‘hea 
in continuation of ‘the whiskers ; in accordance, in 
some measure, with the practice of the Pharaonie 
princes. The dress of the Bombay Parsecs has va- 
ried perceptibly within two or three generations, 
bat A et within’ certain limits, as_in respect to 
the fulness of the robe, ‘The costume of the women 
throughout the East has a general similarity, whe- 
ther among the Arabs, Hindoos, or Parsees. Un- 
like, however, the practice with the higher class of 
Arabs, the Parsee women do not conceal the face.” 
See article Parsis. 


THE ARAB COUNTRIES. 


a. Arab Colonists. 


_“ Numerous adventurers from Arabia are scattered 
around the shores of the Indian Ocean and among 
the East India islands, seeking often a permanent 
residence in Countries more desirable in every re- 
spect than their own, The Exploring ay OR 
first met with an Arab at Soolo, who has been al- 
ready noticed while speaking of the Malayan race. »At 
Singapore various individuals of dissimilar personal 
appearance, and even differing in physical rage, laid 

m to the title of Arabs. Moreover, we were here 
intrpduced to the extraordinary diversity of aspect 
which, independently of mixtures of race, prevails 
in the southern Arab countrigs, , 


b. Arabs of the Mediterranean. 


aides. " 
Dr RE ERATE, Drv 


re 


than: the Maltese. I som 


sometimes 
i "0 mandi bgt 
on to surro’ 8 5 , an 
ine often Reosahan: Popo ohh 
the Mediterranean. The of 
por iy aie egenas4 fragments, 
treme orate Fe especially on account 
Cntnes ~~. — this ea and | Phe- 
} e val is unw 
nician or it may be Carthaginian, early Greek, and 
Etruscan, Egyptian, Roman, Saracenic or Muslim- 
Arabic; and another class already alluded to, which 
may receive the provisional name of Mauritanian. 
“On the 8th of December, I left Malta in 








French steam-boat, and on the second day after we 


were close in with the rugged mountainous of 
Greece: Although forewarned by an ancient A 
that ‘Greece was always the child of poverty? Idid 


not anticipate the aspect of sterility. A other 
undulations of surface offered ra ‘ap, oe a 
valley, remarkable only for having existed 
reminiscences of threethousand yearg; a 
Turk, who happened to be looking in 
tion, pronoun its mame, ‘Sparda.’ Astonish- 
ment may well be excited, that-such a 
should have brought Xerxes out of the depths 
Asia. Even in modern times this further penin- 
sula is Said ‘to have been never actually conquered; 
the Turks contenting themselves with requiring 
only some trifling tribute.’ On the 11th we arrived 
at Syra, where, with other passengers, I was imme- 
diately transferred to the Alexandria steam-boat. 
I counted at Svra, no less than eleven vessels in 
the course of building ; for the Greeks, as in former 
ages, still hold the navigation of the eastern divi- 
sion of the Mediterranean ; their vessels being com- 
 aaigeet rare to the westward of Malta. 
reck costume is in many respects half oriental, 
like the position of the wameers and, indeed, the 
people themselves, ing to Eastern classifica- 
tion, are hardly ranked among Franks or 
peans. 

“We obtained a distant view of Crete and 
Mount Ida; and on the 14th we reached the low 
shores of Egy The first glance on landing at 
Alexandria to dispel all ideas of 
as connected with Oriental life. Excepting my 
slight introduction at Malta, I was now for the first 
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time within the territorial domain of History ; 
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ity ; a1 oceasionally remarked a (gag- | the er temples bears the battles of Sethosis. 
ul . rma Papago 3 This Cheech : ed Alexander 


about a thou- 
tial itects. My rang guide a agp Ne a hee given by 
these various antique relics, referring ith mi opliaity nity in 
to ‘ Sooltan lenis: and only ina words :—‘ Sethosis then made an expe 
mee did I find him at fault—in that of | tion against Cyprus and Phoenicia, and bes 
eaning Roman column which je persisted | against the Assyrians and the Medes; and Ke sul 
vettfibuting to Pharoon. Ona subsequent occa- | dued them all, some by his arms, some hh 
m the aceuracy of the po; tradition was most | fighting, and some by the terror of his army 
expected, for Ali that ‘he did not know | and, being elated with his success, he went onw. 
builder of the Pyramids, who, however, was cer- | the more confidently, and overthrew the cities and 
nly not Pharoon.’ the kingdoms of the East.’ 
~ “On the 20th of December I started for Cairo in “While ascending the Nile, I remarked, amon 































cipally to the groves of date-palms planted around | sensibly increases in depth, until in the Thebaid the 

the Mediterranean knew of the tropics only | all appearance, is independent of mixture of phy- 

At the good fortune to meet with would not be recognized as Whites. With the ex- 
thus 

Pyramids, placed like a rock in the current of time: | people living near the Pyramids, on the western 


«the steam-boat, by canal and river. Owing prin- | much individual variation, that the complexi 
the vi 8, the character of the scenery is rather | Malay-brown hue is not uncommon, This gradual 
Lompr 2 an European. In ancient times the peo- | change takes place in both Copt and Arab, and, to 
ec the Nile; which, notwithstanding its | sical race; although individuals might readily he 
two s, affords but a very slight omy selected who, in Europe and the Unitéd States, 

r. 
i, and I was once initiated into the | ception of the Copts, the modern Egyptians all rank 
tian antiquities. I visited the | themselves as Arabs. I found, however, that the 
a spot where theanind is directed to the roll of em- | margin of the valley, equally claimed Berber or 
pires. I witnessed the perfection of masonry in the | Libyan descent. The circumstance seems to favour 





workmanship around the entrance of the great Py- | the suggestion of Hodgson, that the Libyan was 
tamid; and the fact also that the principle of the | once the spoken language of Bgypt. The coinci- 
arch is carried out in a neighbouring coeval tomb. | dences between Libyan and Sanscrit words are ne- 
at Saccara, the beauty of the sculptures in a | merous; andthe point might be worth pacertaneny 
the sixth dynasty seemed to’justify Hero- | how far a Mahratta from the Dekkan and a Kabyle 
his exalted commendation of the Labyrinth. | from Mount Atlas, would be able to understand 
human works, the most ancient not only promise | each other's language. 
endure the longest, but they bear the impress of | ‘I frequently met with Corrs, a class of the 
Superior skill and of extreme purity of taste. And | pulation noted for having maintained their religion 
the decline of art in Egypt is clearly referable to the | turoughout the Muslim conquest, and for having 
Pharaonic ages; to the accession of the eighteenth | preserved the sacred language of ancient Egypt, 
ity. A point of higher interest is the fact, | In the paper country, where the Copts heye monas- 
the earliest Egyptian monuments appear. to | teries and villages, and where they cultivate the 
have preceded the origin of idolatry ; bat this ques- | soil, the complexion-is dark; and, in the absence of 
tion, with many others relating to the same period, | my interpreter, I should not have igtingebine them 
may probably be decided by the researches of Lep- | from the rest of the peasantry... The Copts of Cairo 
sius. At Thebes, once the mistress of the world, 
remains are nearly all Pharaonic, and in a cor- 
rupted style of art; yet they present a greater va- 
of subjects of interest than the antiquities of 
Lower Egypt, or those of any other country. In 
the tombs of the Pharaohs such is the freshness of 
the unfinished paintings, that one.can hardly avoid 
expécting the return of the artist to his task. The 
are in a material which resembles litho- 
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aad Alexandria have the fair European complexion, 
accompanied, frequently, with a Greek or an Italian 
cast af countenance, that suggested doubts as to 
One eee tee descent, =. 
“ Althou ypt at present as 
litically Gia te is not ths | governed 
y Turks; and these have appropria of the 
offices of honour and profit. In and 
manners the Turks of are 
guishable by 8 er'S 5 
same difficulty with E 
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\ race could not. 
‘where this class of Arabs are frequent visitors, I 





* 
chanced to be standing near. They were warmly 
clothidd, in which respect they from the 
sou Bedouins. 


* Tonce met with three or foureARrans or THe Hep- 
ar me rin ban ig and I was a with 
i — y digni eportment, eir com- 
plexion was not particularly dark, and the physical 
mistaken. At Suez, however, 
‘obsetved signs of mixed descent; and in an in- 
stance already mentioned, a Negro was in company. 
In place ofa turban, all wore a mantle striped with 
sow, an article of dress, perhaps, general in the 
Heajaz, but which I have occasionally seen in 
Southern Arabia, and —. Arab visitors at Bom- 
bay and Zanzibar. At the last-named place, a man 
wearing it was pointed out to me as a ‘ Wahabi,’ 
who had Yought against the Pasha of Egypt; and 
I have glsewhere heard this mantle termed the 
ale. of the Wahabi. At Muscat I saw it worn 
A egroes, whose filed teeth designated an Afrivan 
rth-place. 


c. Southern Araba. 


“On the 24th of March E 
steam-boat, and on the 8 
where I remained for three 5 Bs 
two subsequent visits. — ere prohibited 
to the new comers; but the p t of the country 
were often seen bringing upon camels articles of 
produce for the supply of the market. A body of 
these Arabs, hired by the English authorities, were 
at work, on the road, and a few had become per- 
manent residents. “In some individuals the com- 
aN ‘was yet darker than [ had seen it among 

feliahs of the Thebaid; while in other respects 
the affinity with the White race was hardly dis- 
tinguishable. I remarked nothing peculiar in the 
costume, except on one occasion, in the instance of 
three Arabs wearing caps, which were not padded 
like those of the Banians, but which equally resem- 
bled in outline the common monumental patterh of 


Egypt. 

ids the 22d of April I left Aden in the brig 

Cherokee, Captain Mansfield, of Salem; and we 

arsived at Mocha on the following day. A boat 

soon a A rd — inging the inter- 
ter, who, with three er persons employed i 

The intercourse with Avanigte: 







ides making 





only natives of the place who could speak a Buro- 


language. The interpreter stated that ‘Mocha 


now a good ov , and that all was right;’ 
pa per eee 
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of@iyorce. I remarked many other points of déffer- 
{tho Moed-irene Sally congiating of bua, tartan 
us a , 
ies be ‘ets COvedtiny Ale tcliel St 24 a of 
camel-meat; and es' yin the. universal - 
sion of ed country immediately behind 
Mocha is level, and, on a general view, a to 
he utterly-desert. Here and there, however, I met _ 
with small patches of cultivated soil that are irri- 
_ from wells, a discouraging task in such a 
rning Climate. On inquiring as to the safety of 
travelling, I was told that ‘it would be better not to 
go far from town, for, being a'stranger, if I should 
appen to be robbed, I' should be unable to tell 
whom.’ I asked my informant if be would 
willing to make the journey by land to Aden? 
‘Nothing would induce him to goamong people with 
whom he was unacquainted,’ I then asked whether 
the people of Mocha would fight for their governor? 
This question elicited surprise, and he rejoined,— 


a 


‘Why sliould we fight for the governor, who ogly . 


taxes us?’ “In ition to the slight tattooing 
usual with Arab women, I observed, at Mocha, orna- 
mental markings with a black pigment; but these 
occurred more especially upon dren. Similar 
markings with pigment, rather than true tattooing, 
have appeared to me to be represented on the Phara- 
onic monuments, on the bodies of certain forei 
A cane which I obtained at Suez, having the oblique 
monumental handle, was recognised as eae 
after the pattern of Western Arabia; while the 
fashion of the rounded hook was referred to the cane 
of Muscat.”’—See ethnographical section of article 
ARanta. 

“The few Bzpourys pointed out to me were 
hardly distinguishable from the lower class of town 
Arabs, except by the absence of a turban, They 
were all young men, ha uniformly the Malay- 
brown complexion, and the hair ening in ringlets 
all over the head. A toga tribe of 
who sometimes rob and kill people, even within a 
few hours of Mocha, interrupted the land-route to 
Aden. Couriers, however, are occasionally dis- 
patched, and we transmitted letters by one of them. 
* About eleven years prior to our visit, Mocha was 
seized by the Turks, (as the Egyptian fortes were 
here called,) who left a garrison of some five hun- 
dred men’ ‘This state of things afforded a pretext 

of the ag: 2 to pillage the placet 
‘Assembling to the number of some roninedcanh 
approached the town, ess of the artillery, a 
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recognised ‘ who are fighting to this day. 
Arabs ruled formerly for a century and a 
they are many of a fine-looking set 
ving, unlike the Abyssinians, regular 
are all Muslims, and are not rare in the 
there were none of them residing in 
The Imaum’s family came from the town 
p Uzjd, and belonged to the other class 
p Hameer, as did, likewise, most of the 
pat, and many of the Bedouins. In- 

p rocks are unknown in Eastern 
Bédouins visiting Muscat differed in 
ce from those a at a and 
re readily recognised as belonging to 

i ee. Their complexion, however, in 

most instances seemed to be yet darker than in the 
Mongolian race. Their long hair was much un- 
; and they usually wore a fillet around the 
head, such as is scen on the Pharaonic monuments 
in representations of captive monarchs. One of the 
Bedouins, who bore no outward marks of distinction, 
was pointed out to me as. being chief ‘over a thon- 
men; all to get angry whenever he is angry 
no expense.’ 1 was informed that no one 
Muscat from a greater distance inland than 
two or three hundred miles, and that the great in- 
— of Arabia is unknown even to the Bedouins, 
however, suppose it to.be inhabited. Persons 
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opty 
) sf i to Mecea, keeping near the 
; but this is not often done, the route 
considered dangerous from the scarcity of 
the usual course is by sea to Bahrein, 
through the Interior. ‘The communica- 
the outer coast of Arabia is carried on 
by sea.”"—See article Bevouixs. 


d, Indian Muslims. 


spoken in another chapter of the Indian 
were seen at Singapore, and who came 
Eastern Hindostan. Those met with 
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“J met witha class of individuals 
stans, who are noted as the fairest 


come to Mocha; and who appear ‘to me to have 
close affinity witle the Indian . One of 
them aceosted me in English, and among other 


matters, stated that ‘he was from Iraun, and that 
the English and his countrymen were ‘friends’ al- 
though a person of much intelligence, he had never,” 
before heard of America, and he was evide ata 
loss to comprehend where it could be situated, I 
met with another of these Persians, immediate’ 
after he had performed a surgical operation; an 
to my rise, he described*the ‘ eouthing of the 
cataract ;’ but I did not undo the bandages to verify 
his account! At Bombay, and throughout m 
journey in the interior of India, I found “ve if 
always at a distance from the seat of above 
alluded to; and my inquiries now p it to the 
northward, and in the direction ofthe Indys. Other 
— es —— - pre re with 
the geographical ition of the or Indus, seem 
to point yet fasther east. Banbey apieats to be 
the head-quarters of the Indian Muslims, and I re- 
marked among them various evidence of T’ersian 
descent, as in the custom of child marri . Poly- 
gamy is rare, evenjamong the wealthy ; but their 
religion has .beew{immgh corrupted; ‘they have 
saints, and tli AGPGRS jirayers to Mohammed, and 
even to Ali.’” I 3a§aiiformed, however, that fuur 
castes of Muslimerare ‘Tecognised at Bombay, who 
all eat togethers but who will not intermarry, It 
has been - ptimes asserted that the boatmen of 
the we coast of Hindostan are all Muslims. 
Exceptions, however, must be, made in regard to 
th; and a Rajpoot sailor, was serving in the 
Bombay * at Mocha under a Muslim commander, 
dian Muslims are likewise common at Zanzibar, 
and it was said of them, that ‘after getting married 
and mixed up a little, they wanted to for 
Arabs.” Most of the White women I saw at Zan- 
zibar belonged to the class of Indian Muslims. 

“ Two or three Becoocuns were pointed out tome 
at Zanzibar, and others again at Bombay. They 
seemed to have affinity with the Indian Ninal 
rather than with the Sindians and Bedouins; but 
am hardly prepared to decide from these few ex- 
amples. Belooche women have been sometintes 
imported for the harems of Zanzibar.”—See article 
Bue.ucwisrax. 



















e. Western Hindoos, 
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ood tte sey be. atingulahed ‘byte 
an i m guis 
prc “4 jeghen ste "epeeyn deoeey be — is 
shown by Niebnhr's figury, has nat changed for 
last eighty years. At Zanzibar Lwas more parti- 
cularly ick with ‘the analogy to the ancient 
Dgypaipriests; for in like-manner the Banians 
med tebe the ‘depositaries of knowledge and of 
relies of civilisation in the midst of barbarians. 
— says, ‘that the Egyptians venerate the 
’ and this is a fundamental principle of the 
Hindoo religion. Also, in minor —, the 
pei Banian cap entirely resembles the pattern 
uently re ntéd on the Egyptian monu- 
prove ye of the principal Banians at Zanzibar 
spoke English, and ca repeatedly complained to me 
of the ‘hard life required in being a Banian. There 
pe eightyfour castes of Banians; but, said 7 
‘God ee | all men free. The Banians who 
sea do not associate with those who remain in 
India; and the same rule prevails among the Las- 
cars, who are at Sudras, and are allowed to eat fish. 
“The mass of the population of Bombay is com- 
| posed of Hindoos who, by way of territorial distinc- 
tion, are usually termed Mauratras. From my 
| first view of ‘eon I conld only regard them as 
| Avabs; as the unconverted idolatrous Arabs, such 
| 


























as we are familiar with in the history of the Medi- 
terranean countries; and I soon pereeived that it 
ble at the present day, to obtain anv insight 
into ¢ influence on a mind of the ancient system 
of tea I perce yeeived also that in various 
ts of difference from the modern Arabs, the 
Mitra accord with the ancient Egyptians. 
Thus polygamy is rare; the women do not conceal 
the face; men carry burdens (with the balance- 
beam) on the Shoulders; and the drinking-cups and) 
water-jars are univ lly made either of copper or 
brass. Other customs witnessed have not yet be- 
come obsolete in Egypt; .as that of the women 
burdens on the Moet and their collecting 
manure (for fuel) with the hands. It is true, the 
analogy in surrounding circumstances (periodical 
raing compensating in reservoirs for the inundations 
of the Nile) tends doubtless to assimilate the popu- 
lation; yet with every allowance, the Mahrattas 
to me to be more than acounterpart to the 
tians of Herodotus. The fact, too, should be 
that the Sanscrit lan 
inherited by the Mahrattas, is by writ 
aa originally foreign to India. In former times the 
‘of India were principally four, co nd- 
th the four i oat He 
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senteany marked difference from, the surrounding 
populdtion. Th ha little darker, 
and one per ae BE ge: Bo pba ie : 


ied me Ad- 
the | junta and back, seemed to be 


dark as a i 
gan. i 

Bi Srervate nobel om errr = Aapancethin me eosed ; 
the limit ofeny excursion. They ars : 
etinotg tah iapetnaane a the alae som tags i 
did ee in their dress or 
personal appcara: 

“The prose were princi i 
first entering the Dekkan, their immense herds of 
bullocks sometimes oecu the road for —,* 
mile. At regular intervals, a woman in oo 
was spinning or sewing as she walked = * 
one was carrying a dog, an act which, according 
my interpreter, ‘ neither Hindoos nor Parsees would 
do. The dress more resembled the Enrope 
male costume than the Hindoo, but the rinjry 
women had large anklets of fantastic pattern, j 
other brass ornaments. men carried spearg | 
having the broad blades com! with leathern- 
sheaths. In parties returning towards tife interior, , 
the bullocks were all heavily laden with merchan- 
dise. Except in the masculine forms of the women, 
I could find no physical difference from the general i 
population of the country. The lineaments of the | 
white race were readily distinguishable, except in } 
an individual already noticed as resembling an Aus- | 
tralian. The herds were spoken of as the property | 
of the women, who, indeed, had the air of being the ; 
heads of the community ; but whether the system of | 
polyandry prevails, as among certain inthe | 
south of India, I did not ascertain. 

“ The Duxaur were encamped near every village | | 
of importance, in small huts formed of rush-mata, | 
I have seen these huts not only hemispherical in’ (| 
shape, but disposed in-a circle, with theirentrances | 
towards the centre, thus resenting an unexpected | 
resemblance to the * k >of Africa’ The Dun- ¢ | 
gur have drays of a very rade and primitive con- 
struction, formed of three cross timbers 
an axle, the wheels being merely sections 
trunk of a tree. 
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trading vessels, as had the ‘eons Wiilies and a 
native of Hindostan, meking in all, four races, 

“At the Bay of Islands, in New Zealand, I met 
with but two ra¢es—the Malayan, or the aboriginal, 
and the White, the latter already settled in) consi- 
derable numbers, before obtaining a cession \of the 
sen of the group. alex, 

“ At Sydney, and in the vicinity, I met with fi 
races—the Australian, or the aboriginal; the Whit, 
far nderating ; the Negro, in a few instances ; 
the Mia layan, represented by Polynesians, chiefly 
from New Zealand; and the Telingan, by some na- 
tives of Hindostan. 

“Tn Luzon there occurted five races, two of them 
aboriginal, the Malayan and the Negrillo. ‘The Mon- 
golian race was represented by numerous Chinese 
residents; the Telingan, by a few Laseoa's from the 
shipping; and the White race by Eurbpeans, and 
persons of European descent. 

. “ At Caldera, on Mindanao, I met with but two 
races—the Malayan and the White; the latter re- 
presented by the commander of the post, and possibly, 
also, by some traces among the Muslim population. 

* At Sooloo I met with four races—the Malayan ; 
the Negrillo, in an individual, perhaps aboriginal ; 
the Mongolian, represented by a single resident 
Chinese; and the Telingan, by two captive Lascars. 
There was, besides, evidence of some mixture of a 
fifth race, in the persons of the chiefs and the Mus- 
lim priest. = 

“ At Singapore, individuals belonging to no less 
than eight physical races were found to be congre- 
gated together, The Whité race w.s represented 
by Europeans and by numerous Orien als; the Mon 
golian by Chinese; the Malayan, by the native po- 
pulation of the Kast Indies; ‘the Telingan, by ad- 
venturers from Hindostan ; the Negrillo, by slaves 
from New Guinea; the Negro, too, present, in 
a few instances, as was likewise, 


and, in all probability, thé 
= we 2 es. as 
e Papuan, in the person 0! 
‘Tian and the Hottentot anh th “race 
ing unrepresented at Singapore, Thé existence of 
such a spot on the globe is a fact deserving atten- 
~r rate re ay ohare <a that. this 
gathering is chiefly inde lent of European - 
ping, i | of the modern town of Singapore ; 
same causes, and the same modes of conveyance, 
having for many centuries directed emigration from 
various quarters to the Straits of Malacva. v 
“ At the Cape of Good Hope the Hottentot 
is the aboriginal; but I did not meet with indivi- 









sea-port town. 

“At the Cape Verde Islands I met with the same 
two races, but they occurred in inverse proportions, 
and the White race was here comparatively rare. 
“At Rio Janeiro and the vicinity, I fell in with 

the same two races—the White and the Negro, 
they appeared to be here in nearly equal pro- 
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i ier ees 5 
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“The same two races were again seen at the 
© mouth ofthe Rio Negro, in North Patagonia; but a 
ird race—the Mongolian or the aboriginal—was 
said to be present among the population of the 
a ig village. 

“In Terra del Fuego there occurred but a single 
race—the Mongolian, or the aboriginal. I have 
never heard of runaway sailors resorting to the 
Southern side of the straits of Magellan. ’ 

“In Nérthern Chili, at Valparaiso and Santiago, 
I met with ‘the three races last mentioned—the 
White, the Mongolian or the aboriginal, and the 
Negro, but the latter race was decidedly rare. 

“In Pera, at Lima and in the vicinity, I met with 
the same three races, here, hoW@ver, interspersed in 
more equal rtions; and a variety of compli- 
pcr Rae a sprung up, which were distin- 
guished by different names. On the Andes the ab- 
original race’ was found to preponderate, and’ the 

was rare. 

* At San’ Franciseo, in North California, I met 
with three races—the Malayan—which is the abori- 

and is also represented by the Polynesian 
crews of trading vessels—the White race, and, in a 
ingle instance, the Negro. 

“Three races also occurred in Oregon—the Mon- 
golian, here the aboriginal, and far predominating at 
the time of our visit; the White race, consisting 

i lly of the missionaries, and of persons ccn- 
stir with the Hadson’s Bay Company ; and tne 
Malayan, represented bya few Polynesians. A Ne- 
gro, I believe; effected his escape from one of the 
vessels of the expedition, and, in this manner, a fourth 
race was added to the foregoing. : 

* Leaving now the shores of America, at the 
Hawaiian Islands, 1 met with five races—the Ma- 
layan, here the aboriginal; the White; the Negro; 
Mongolian— ted by several ar 

the race, by an individual from 


“A single race ocearred among the eastern Pan- 
u Malayan, or the aboriginal. In the 

same coral archjpelago we re- 
wrecked 
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‘ aratively rare, Wai Gil tai 
ran, or the aboriginal, and the White | “ At Bt Helena, in a = er fil of only a few 
same two races occurred at the Samoan, ; introduced in hacer shipping, I eb. 
islands, where the resident Whites | served no less than four races: the ) th: 





of the missionaries and of numerous de- 
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“ At Bombay I obserbed five races: the White; 
the Telingan, fare in a state of purity; the Negro, 

iefly among the crews of Arab vessels arriving 
from Zanzibar;. the Mop an, represented by a 
few Chinese residents ; And the “Ethiopian, which, 
in a single instance, was seen unmi 

“ At?Muscat I met with four races: the White, 
represented exclusively by Orientals; the Telingan, 

ntly present in two individuals from the 
o# the Persian Gulf; the Negro, chiefly de- 
rived Seroagh ‘Zanzibar; and the Ethiopian, seen 
in individuals of mixed race, and in a single Somali. 

“Phe same four races occurred at Aden. The 
Ethiopian, however, was here represented by nu- 
merous Somali visitors; and the Telingan, by in- 
dividuals among the Sepoy regiments. 

ee EM a T fell in with five races: the White; 
the Mon , Tepresented in a half-breed Chinese ; 
the Abyssinian, seen in several instances; the 
Ethiopian? which is here numerous; as is, likewise, 
the Negro race. 

“In Egypt I met with but three races—the same 
known there from remote garg A the Ethiopian, 
the Ni , and the White. I learned, however, 
that individuals belonging to a fourth race, the true 
Abyssinian, are sometimes seen at Cairo. 

“T observed two races at Malta: the White race; 

d, in the instance of two lads, who were probably 

ived from the neighbouring Muslim countries, 
the Negro. 

“On the continent of Europe I met.with the 
same two races; but with the Negro only at Mar- 
seilles, and im, the instakce of two or three resident 
individuals, Of isolated districts, Africa appears to 
the greatest number of aboriginal races; 
and, next in order, will probably follow either Ma- 
or New Guinea. . 

Density of population being independent of ter- 
ritorial extent, the races, when compared by the 
number of individuals, rank differently from the ap- 
pearance of things on the map. The usual esti- 
mates of the population of the globe vary from eight 
r to a d millions; and, taking the 
mean, the haman family would seem to be distri- 


Amted among the races in something like the follow- 


ing proportions :— 

TheeWhite, . . 850,000, The Abyssinian, 3,000,000 
The 800,000,000 The Papnan, p 3000-000 
‘The  , 120.000,000 | ‘The Negtillo, | 3,000, 
Ree | Sates | iedace cee 
Tho + 6,000, 
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gefgral language, and the \ 
gresain _ interior = and gistricts. ste 

“At Singapore, ;where native tion is 
ee the Tn of a i the carve jan- 

is, nevertheless, proper le bi 

“Were foreign intercourse cut off Sonn the Ha- 
waiian Islands, I think I shall be supported in the 
opinion that, notwithstanding the large number of 
resident Whites, the English language would goon 
become obsolete. ‘ 

“The English imgpage mokes no in 
Hindostan, neither do the Roman letters ; among 
the native population, newspapers are printed in 
five or six aiffere nt alphabets, and a yet greater 
variety of languages. he ne 

“ The language most likely to prevail at Aden, in 
case the English establishment becomes permanent, 
is the Hindoostanee. 

“On the East Coast of Africa; notwithstandin 
the large. number of resident Arabs, the 
medium of communication is the Soahili, a Negro 


guage. : 
“In Malta, a Catholic and E island, 
Arabic is alone spoken by the mass of the popula- 
tion; moreover, it is not here a written language. 
“The adoption of a language seems to be very 
much a matter of convenience, depending often on 
the a majority. A _ er ran the: lan- 
guage community in whic! may hay 
to fix his abode; and fis children often Bin ps 
other. On the supposition, then, that Potyxrsiays 
in former times may have reached the shores of 
America, it does not necessarily follow that we 
ought to meet with traces of their language. Some 
combined association of individuals, some clannism, 
seems requisite to the preservation of a 
the midst of a foreign nation.—Thus it may be in- 
— that pa Heprews retained their 
uring their so in Egypt, while in their 
sent dispersed comlition they speak the roi ll 
of their several adopted countries, to the very ecom- 
mon neglect of their own.—The Gypsres, who are 
almost as widely, though less individually dispe 
retain everywhere something of their origi 
pote ae a more rema' i 
in Yuout, a tribe ‘long incorporated*in the 
Creek Nation; their peculiar language abounding 
in low, difficult, guttural sounds, so that with the 
of a few words, no one bat the er 
of the Yuehi has éver been able to acquire it’ * 
“The following are instances of more 
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*“The relations between the threg island races 
are further illustrated by the state of the diffusion 
of knowledge in the Pacific, where almost every 
Polynesian art can be distinctly traced to the Feejee 
Islands. and civilisation are very com- 
monly re; as inseparable; but the Feejeeans, 
omdnmating their eaeny 8 ed erent _ 
ners, are found to possess.a high degree of skill in 
cultivating the soil. A little further west, at Vani- 
koro, the trunk of a tree, rudely fashioned, is simply 

\ “to afford foothold, while an outrigger is 
i mat is spread for a sail. In our 
of the globe, few would be willing, thus on a 
ple log, to launch out into an- unknown ocean. 
The pattern, however, sebms to shadow forth the 
Peejee canoe; and it by no means follows, that the 
race which elicited the spark of civilisation should 
have most profited by the advantage. 

“ The inventions of the Negrillo, a raceé’so averse 
to, and almost geig: bagel intercourse with 
strangers, were net ely to benefit the rest of 
mankind. If acquired, elaborated, and improved 

the Feejeeans, still, from the social condition of 

i penis, their dishke of change, and upwilling- 
ness to leave home, the knowledge might not have 
extended further. A third race is yrs into ~ 
sition, one of a roving disposition, the proper chil- 
dren of the sea; aa the ae amiable of 
mankind, are free from antipathies of race, are fond 
of novelty, inclined rather to follow than to lead; 
and who, in every respect, seem qualified to become 
a medium of communication between the different 
bratiches of the human family.. Such an office is 
even indicated in the geographical distribution ; for 
the Malayan alone makes a near approach to unie 
versal contact with the other races. 
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OUTLINES OF GENERAL ETHNOLOGY. 
latter people it soon becathe evident that their cug- ~ 
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toms, arts, and ts, were*not of indepen- 
dent growth. And further, that the supposition of 
the Polynesians peing ts—the scat- 
tered remnants of a civilised people: re- 
lapsed into bavbarism, did not ‘altogether the 
case. The East Indies being re, 

consent as the place of origin of the P. its 


was natural to seek there for some cor a 
tribe, for something a to the relation among 
Kuropean nations, of England to the United States. 
Bat on the contrary, surprise arose at the want of 
resemblance, and the term ‘ Malay origin,’ ifmsed in 
a national sense, was discovered to be iméorrect. 
So, in looking to Asia, to China, Japan, or the 
Pras countries, for some tribe corresponding 
with the aboriginal Americans, we ghell equally 
find ourselves at fault. For the remote environs of 
Behring’s Straits do not offer a fair exception. After 
being much lexed for an explanation, it was 
only on taking leave of the East Indies that the 
following simple reflection occurred to me :—If the 
human 7 has bad a central*origin, and has 
gradually and regularly diffused itself, followed by 
the principal inventions and discoveries, the history 
of man would then be inscribed on the globe itself; and 
éach new revolution obliterating more or less af the 
preceding, his primitive condition should be found in 
the furthest remove from the geographic centre: as, in 
the case of a pebble dropped into the water, the garli- 




















the East Indies, we migh 

enn to 
. And we can readi 
toms may continue in remoteyg! 
ing become obsolete at the plae 
nated. ‘ 


“They who, send ships over 
live where inventions from differe? 
common property at once, may not 
in the absence of such 
versal intercourse, it on the other side of 
glohe, in the vast space between Arabia and | 


coast of traces of successive 
ciety seem to exist. % 
trie SO 
a. The Hast Indie: * 





“ Thus in the East Indies, in the nortli-eastern: 
the heathen part of Gslabon, we observe i ; M 
We have the 
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dian tribes, in Madagdscar, and in a great part of | of the number of the moons, during the whole time .”{ 
seems # indicate that such ideas may have | he Was on board the Vincennes. » me 
de toatedt Doug, inate of tos ow: datsat spitla j 
n the. uzon is one of the it distant poi * °: 
gushed Uy the mventell’ of gitar having’ on| 2,” * e. Polynenten: mY 
aboriginal alphabet. I was, therefore, much struck} “The Polynesians, notwithstanding their; more 
with seme coincidences in the forms of the letters, | eastern hical position, have most of théir 
between the obsolete Tagala alphabet and the an- pes ila pe mired knowledge, in common 
Geez of Ab ia; while in the intervening | with the Feejeeans; there are certain points 
Dun tgiesthe bets, although various, are alto- | which require a separate notice. The eagerness 
gether unlike. It is trae the connexion is not en- | with which whole communities, pos. and old, 
tirely obliterated, but may be traced in the mode of | devoted themselves to reading and writing, when 
ng the termination of words among the Bugis | these arts were introduced, and the care previous- 
and the Siamese. ly taken to preserve and transmit pootry and his- 
“The multiplicity of alphabets in the East In- | tory by means of living records, are facts of in- 
dies seems tp offer a parallel to the multiplicity of | terest, under more than one point of view. Who- 
‘ pacal America; and I have found nothing, | ever, has, witnessed something of this, will hardly 
a 
the 
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is, #ontravening the idea of a single source | be willing to admit that such a people would ever 
the invention. Many of the East India alpha- | have lost the art of writing. It should seem, then, 
| bets are ptainly derived one from another, the form | as has been remarked by others, that the Polyne- 
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of the characters often being merely modified and | sians belong to a wave of migration that preceded 

af ones superadded ; but I shall assume only that | the invention of letters. Corresponding results may 
knowledge. of the existence of the art was de- | be deduced: from the i of m 

rived from abroad. Much of the difference, be- | medium of exchange ; althou 

tween alphabetic writing in the East Indies and | ledged, imberited, and by regular laws, 

our own! more perfect system, seems, attributable | even to a division of the soil. And again, from the 











to the circumstance, that the alphabet transmit- | absence of all kinds of ‘grain;’ notwithstanding bd 
ted to the West by Cadmus had Bon already ela- | the advanced state of the art of cultivation. The 
Po lu... Dorated. . 5 strict adherence to truth a portions of the Po- 
/ | }0¢ 8 # Let the reader, in thought, divest himself of his | lynesian family, stands oneal: to the treachery of bent 
4 ‘ tion, and suppose that his mother tongue had | the Feejeeans; and further, it seems to result oui 


yer heen reduced to writing; and, further, that | from the simplicity of the Polynesian character, the 
) ibility of representing sounds by signs had | con practice being looked upon rather in the 
bec! hginose a his mind. The attempt to carry light an error of judgment. e pseudo-accom- 
| this idea into practice will be found by no means so | plishment, however, proved to be not unknown to 
easy as it may at first. yaad and, by most per- | the chiefs. Other traits inthe moral man might be 
| sons, would probably be doned. With the aid | adduced; for the ‘golden age,’ in accordance al- 
| of example, there would be a greater prospect of | most literally with the ideas of the ancient poets, 
,  Suecess ; but even, with several characters commu- | still exists on someof the secluded Polynesian isles. 
;  micated, their forms would probably be modified, and 
| new letters invented, for sounds difficult to he re- 
| eonciled, or that might be unrepresented. Where 

the model has been imperfect, it has appeared to| _ “I hardly know whether to refer here to America ; 
me that the “i cp eogta ipo it would natur- | though in general the aboriginal Americans are to 
| ally be compli 3one g long study, and | be.regarded as in a lesg advanced state of society 
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whigh might serve fora profession, a means of pro-| than the Pol We note throughout 
= oot apt in ie iy vd foe ae the in original Ainrca the entre hace zy efty 
vsimple analysis of sounts which:we have in the | tion were pre ‘Mexicans; i 
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~~ |\° has not reprodyced a species in different of | other ‘among the nany varieties of the deg 
: ae “the globe. ; ; ; Ranted eh Beth Eleseer (teion > Shoes Phat. 
aes. é “ Oriental tradition, in placing the origin d¥ man- ages), two have been pronounced i eae ae 
; ae kind in Ceylon, les in many respects the re- | greyhound and the turnspit now existi “¥ 
? dae uitoments of zoology. But there ee Sytwn observation, { hgve found no mney inj) 
i which point in adifferent direction. Of all | varieties to revert, in the of gene- 
aa Se ee er ee ua- | rations, to the origiual type. Buat*this whple sub- 
‘a torial conntries continue the least Ti, g, | ject of varieties has ed from naturalists v 
3 in some measure, to the forests with which they are | little attention, and when it shall be better under” 


nerally invested, to the rains, to ferocious beasts | stood, it may, perhaps, throw light u athe 0} 
ores and tothe unhealthiness of the coasts. The | of the faces at e Tesaatanily. There is,"I con- 
ions which I have myself visited, have not of- | ceive, no middle ground between the admission 0 
any striking variation in natural productions | eleven distinct species in the human family, and 
7 from the adjoining countries; and I only remarked a | reduction to one. The latter opinion, from anal 
a cooler ¢limate than in the vicinity of the northern | with the rest of the organic world, implies « cen 
5 Sh) © tropic. Tt “tice however, that some of the most | point of origin. aban oo zoological considerations, 
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“ts in the vegetable and animal | though they do not utely require’. most » 
home precisely under the equator. | to favour a centre on the African c int Cor- 
The races of mén could all be conveniently derived | firmatory circumstances of a different! character ars 
from the same two centres, the one in the East In- | not wanting, some of which may be warth ennme- 
dies and the other in Africa; and if we could a rating. In the first place, we have no less than five 
. Separate species, this, agreeably to known laws, | races actually inhabiting Tropical Africa, while the 
: recencile the geographical portion of the sub- | diversity diminishes as we recede, until distriets of 
‘ Thé objection of the slight external differ- | greater territorial extent are inhabited by but a 
ences would not of itself be sufficient. for it is found |ysingle race. Agnin, some accordance may rene 
i organic world, that species differ by peculia- | in the history and habits. of the Arab tribes, é 
vities which tend merely to change the aspect, while | ing, as they do, the country interposed between the ~ 
any radical —— of structure involves the habits | heart of Africa and extensive and important seats 
of life, and s out a genus or group’; in other of population; while these are occupied in regular 
words, that specific characters-are external, while | succession by pastoral and agricultural nations. 
ic characters are anatomical. On the other | The disowning too, by: ‘ert tribes, of such in- y 
a very decided change may take place in the as- | dividuals as take tural pursuits, | 
tte cere neat as is more particu- | very like the incipient egtension of population. 
arly the case in ic animals and plants. Among | There is something, also, mm the ‘fixed condition of 
these, moreover, we occasionally observe new«va-| the African tribes, on which Time, in some in- 


foot springing up at a distance from the original’| stances, seems scarcely to. make an .impression; 
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new varieties of plums, apples, and | something in the near approach to the absence of 
their invention, or of the spontaneous evolution of know- 
from a of the parent stocks, 


rodu ledge something in the seeming reiting of civili- 

|}. Not 80, however, with the hnman family... Not-)| sation before barbarism; and in’ bounds pre- 
" |) withstanding the mixtures of race during two'cen- i p : 
1a a tendency t6 the’ de- |» 


ce in America sirice 
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